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The Politics of Rationality 


What are reason and rationality? How significant are recent postmodernist 
and neuroscientific challenges to these long-held notions? Should we aban¬ 
don a belief in reason and an adherence to rationality? Or can reason and 
rationality be reformulated and reframed? And what does politics have to 
do with how we think about reason and why we act more or less rationally? 

The Politics of Rationality differs from other books with “reason” or 
“rationality” due to its historical, political, depth-psychological, and multi¬ 
disciplinary approach to understanding reason through history. 

Charles P. Webel eloquently clarifies the links among ideas, their creators, 
the relevant mental processes, and the political cultures within which such 
important concepts as reasons and rationality take hold. He demonstrates 
how reason and rationality/irrationality have become what they mean for 
us today and proposes a way to rethink reason and rationality in light of 
the withering critiques leveled against them. In doing so, he presents a “his¬ 
tory of reason and rationality” by examining the intellectual and political 
contexts of four representative theorists of reason and rationality—Plato, 
Machiavelli, Kant, and Weber—and by addressing contemporary challenges 
posed by postmodernism, depth psychology, and neurophilosophy. 

Charles P. Webel is currently a professor at the University of New York in 
Prague. He has taught philosophy, psychology, intellectual history, and poli¬ 
tics at the University of California at Berkeley, the University of South Florida, 
California State University at Chico, Saybrook University, and Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. He was also Director of the Centre for Peace Studies at the University 
of Tromso, Norway, and he graduated from the Psychoanalytic Institute of 
Northern California. 
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Introduction 

Reason within Occidental History 


Monsters are always born when reason is sleeping. 

Goya 

Er nennt’s Vernunft, und braucht’s allein 
Nur tierische als jedes Tier zu sein. 

(He calls it Reason, and needs only it 
To be more animalistic than any animal.) 

Goethe 

The historian’s . . . general and perennial problem is . . . the problem 
of human nature and human behavior. . . . History is a branch of 
anthropology. 

Arthur Lovejoy 

Only man has a history because history is part of his nature, or rather 
it is his nature. 

Raymond Aron 

We judge a man’s conduct by considering, not how he habitually behaves, 
but rather how far he modifies his behavior in new and unfamiliar 
situations. . . . The burden of “rationality” then consists in the funda¬ 
mental obligation to continue reappraising our strategies in the light 
of fresh experiences. 

Stephen Toulmin 

Most words and ideas, values and beliefs, come into being, mature, and pass 
away. But unlike individuals and societies, some terms and concepts have 
succeeded in resisting the ravages of time, nature, and inhumanity. 

Reason and rationality are ideas many people and most Western intel¬ 
lectuals have valued since the beginnings of Greek culture; they are concepts 
that have long outlived their anonymous creators and whose uses and mean¬ 
ings within Occidental cultures have continued to multiply as human nature 
has developed within history. 



2 The Politics of Rationality 

Ironically, the ability of a select number of ideas to outlast their inven¬ 
tors and to continue to influence the ways in which human beings think and 
act seldom has its source solely within the cultural and linguistic environ¬ 
ment within which these notions were generated. The power of words tends, 
rather, more to be evidenced in their accrued usages and connotations, in 
supplementary meanings that are often alien to, and more historically sig¬ 
nificant than the original usages. These agglutinated synonyms are often 
taken to be the “real” meanings of words, and not the forgotten or sup¬ 
pressed usages. And the lasting impact of powerful words is often due at 
least as much to political and cultural factors as to their intrinsic “merits.” 

Reason, rationality, and their synonyms have acquired a variety of socially 
specific usages that have tended, more or less exactly, to reproduce the values 
and beliefs of the most influential members of the particular cultures within 
which reason and rationality have been valued. They are ideas whose value 
has seldom been called into question in Western thought, and when this has 
occurred, the attacks on reason and rationality have been usually directed 
more against the cultural frames of reference or individuals who have legiti¬ 
mated the meanings of reason, and less against those meanings themselves. 

The words “reason,” “rationality,” and their cognates have clear etymol¬ 
ogies as well as shifting historical contexts. The historical development of 
the words “reason” and “rationality” nevertheless is not just an etymologi¬ 
cal question, but it is a problem connected to human social, moral, and cog¬ 
nitive capacities and development, as well as to changing power relations. I 
will first consider the etymological aspects of reason and the other concepts 
before giving a history of reason. 

I. WHAT IS REASON? 

A. A Word with a History 

“Reason,” “rationality” and “reasonable,” “rational,” and “rationalization” 
are words with multiple meanings. As we have come to use these words, 
reason and rationality form a crucial part of what is called “human nature”; 
they help to define what it is that elevates our “higher” form of biological 
life above the rest of terrestrial existence, and they themselves have evolved 
in the forms of human activities in response to a nonhuman environment. 
The history of the words “reason” and “rationality” is hence part of human 
history, and human history is in part the evolution of human rationality. 

Since reason and rationality, as well as everything that has historically 
been branded as contrary-to-reason or “irrational,” are as much parts of the 
potentialities of the individual and the species, as well as aspects of the his¬ 
torical past and the biological present, it is unwise merely to consult diction¬ 
aries and lexicons in order to gauge the real significance of these ideas. The 
references or alleged objects of reason, not to mention the senses or mean¬ 
ings of reason, are context-dependent. And as the future could well bring 
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new historical, political, and scientific changes that could alter appreciably 
the contexts in which humans use the words “reason” and “rationality,” 
our contemporary synonyms for these words do not necessarily exhaust the 
possibilities of reason. Nonetheless, the linguistic genealogy of reason and 
rationality is an instructive prelude to my main consideration. 

Reason is both a noun and a verb. The modern English substantive, “rea¬ 
son,” comes from the Middle English nouns res(o)un, reson, and reison; and 
these words were derived from the Old Erench nouns raisun (on) and reson} 
Erom these old Erench words have also come the modern Erench raison, the 
Spanish razon, and the Italian ragione. All of these terms descend from the 
Eatin substantive(s) ratio {n or -em), whose meanings include a relation, 
an accurate judgment, or understanding in general. Ratio comes from the 
verb reri, which means to think, reckon, or calculate; and twentieth-century 
notions of rationality have seized upon the calculating or instrumental aspect 
of reason. Einally, the modern German word for reason, Vernunft, was origi¬ 
nally the German equivalent for the Eatin word intellectus, whereas ratio 
was translated by the word Verstand until the seventeenth century. During 
the German Enlightenment {Aufkldrung), and above all in the philosophy 
of Immanuel Kant, the meanings of Vernunft and Verstand were reversed. 

In A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, there are no fewer 
than twenty-three generic meanings for the substantive “reason,” and eight 
standard uses for the verb. As a noun, “reason,” or “a reason,” is an argu¬ 
ment or a statement that is used to justify or condemn some act, or to prove 
or disprove some assertion or idea. This is the sense of the phrase “to give 
a reason” for something, or to render an account of something, and this 
meaning of reason is closely connected to the idea of verbal discourse on the 
one hand and a monetary account on the other hand. 

Reason has also been used to denote the ground or cause of (or for) 
something, that is, as a fact, circumstance, or motive leading to a particular 
state of affairs, an action, or a belief. To “have a reason” for something 
has meant to have a good reason or a rationale for something, moreover, 
a “correct” or “right” explanation or answer, as the Erench phrase avoir 
raison still indicates. Within the Rationalist tradition, this interpretation of 
a “reason” for an action, belief, and so forth has assumed that there is a real 
correspondence or a fit between the principles of reason (or mind) and the 
“facts of experience,” facts that are dependent upon the “laws of nature” 
for their arrangement in the world, and “natural laws” that are discoverable 
and capable of formalization only by abstract human reason. 

It is this latter meaning of reason that has had perhaps the greatest impact 
on the history of Western thought and which will be a major focus of the 
discussion to come. This is the identification of reason with “that intellec¬ 
tual power or facility (widely regarded as characteristic of humankind, but 
also attributed in a certain degree to the lower animals) that is ordinarily 
employed in adapting thought or action to some end; the guiding principle 
of the human mind in the process of thinking. . . Whether or not reason 
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in the sense of a “mental faculty” in some nontrivial way exists, whether 
the word “reason” in this mentalistic sense has an ontologically distinct 
referent, is an important question, but one of only tangential concern to this 
discussion. Nevertheless, reason in the guise of a mental agency has been 
used by philosophers and others for thousands of years to denote some real 
human power. 

From Pythagoras, Parmenides, Plato, and Aristotle (who used the sub¬ 
stantives Nous, Logos, Dianoia, and Phronesis), to the Stoics and Aquinas 
(Ratio), to Descartes and the “Rationalists” (raison), to Kant and Hegel 
(Vernunft), and more recently, to Noam Chomsky, the “rationalist” tradi¬ 
tion, and thinkers outside this tradition who nonetheless have been parti¬ 
sans of reason, have tended to construe reason abstractly, ahistorically, and 
transcendentally. 

Rationalists have been quick to depict reason as a cognitive faculty in, 
or identical to, an immaterial and unchanging human “mind,” a mental 
agency that promulgates its (and nature’s) logically “necessary” and “uni¬ 
versally valid” (a priori) principles that are supposedly independent of and 
prior to any possible sense experience. Whereas empiricists, skeptics, and 
others, from Heraclitus, the Sophists and certain tendencies in Aristotle, to 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, and Hume, and to the many varieties of posi¬ 
tivism, naturalism, realism, postmoderism, and pluralism in our own day, 
have emphasized the role of nonrational, arational, or irrational factors in 
human experience and knowledge, rationalists have defended the critical 
potential of mind or reason, if not the realized state of human rationality. 
And they often have asserted in dogmatic tones that “right reason” or true 
rationality is the hallmark of “sanity.” 

Historically, the line of demarcation between “sane” or “rational” per¬ 
sons and deeds on the one side, and “insane” or “irrational” individuals 
and beliefs on the other side, has in principle appeared rather rigid, while in 
actual practice it has shifted considerably, most often for social, political, 
and ideological reasons. Within Western rationalism that which is “cor¬ 
rect” or “sane” is usually that which is approved by reason. Ultimately, to 
reformulate Kant’s dictum, the “faculty of reason” has insight only into that 
which it itself produces, namely, its own principles, powers, laws, and struc¬ 
tures. The denotation of reason as a mental agency, or a mind tout court, 
has engendered multiple connotations, one of which is that to “lack reason” 
is to be “subhuman”; only that which strictly conforms to the “timeless,” 
a priori principles of rational mind is true, reasonable, or “fully human,” to 
orthodox rationalism and its less enlightened institutional watchdogs. 

Finally, the substantive “reason” has been depicted in terms of the “exer¬ 
cise of reason,” as the act of reasoning or arguing. The idea of reason as an 
activity or as a method has often been equated with scientific investigation 
and logical argumentation. This latter sense of reason provides a natural 
transition to the meanings of reason as “action,” or reason as a verb. 
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The phrase “to reason” denotes the activity of using “reason.” The idea 
of reason as a power, an activity, and a process of thought, is present in the 
French verb raisoner, which is a derivative of the medieval Latin rationare. 
All of these verbs portray the act of reasoning as an act of thinking logically 
and systematically. 

To reason is hence to think in a logically connected manner, to employ 
the “faculty” of reason in forming true conclusions from given premises, to 
argue validly or to reach necessary conclusions—conclusions that represent 
sufficient grounds or “reasons” for a person to adopt or reject some course 
of action or some system of beliefs. The process of reasoning is accordingly 
linked to the notion of “giving an account” (a “reason for” or an explanation) 
of some state of affairs. 

Reasoning also implies “to reason with” someone, that is, to question or 
discuss a problem with another person for the sake of persuading the other 
to reach some “reasonable” conclusion. To reason is hence to act. But it is 
to act discursively or symbolically through the mediations of language and 
human social intercourse. To reason is to utilize the power of reason to plan 
or deduce the consequences of a course of economic, social, or practical 
(moral) action. Reasoning is designed to serve goals external to reason; it is 
practical as well as theoretical activity. 

The two most important cognates of reason, the words “rational” (ity) 
and “reasonable” (ness), have historically been used to denote the kind of 
creature that is “endowed with reason.”^ Rationality derives from the Latin 
word rationalis (from ratio), which was later transformed into the French 
rational (later, rationnel). In most of its uses, rationality has meant that an 
action or a belief was “agreeable to reason.” The circularity of this defini¬ 
tion of rationality is symptomatic of the general problem of attempting to 
define or explain a concept such as reason without having to resort to words 
with a family resemblance to reason. The evolutions of the words and ideas 
of reason and rationality are accordingly indistinguishable at most points. 

“Reasonable” comes from the Latin rationabilis and the Old French 
raison(n)able. It has been defined as “having sound judgment,” “sensible,” 
“moderate,” and as “not going beyond the limit set by reason.”"^ To be “rea¬ 
sonable” or “reasonable-minded” has meant to be “fair” or to judge what it is 
suitable or appropriate to do or to believe in terms related to particular circum¬ 
stances or purposes. In the conclusion of this work I will argue that this latter 
meaning of “reasonableness” is the most plausible way to talk about reason 
and rationality. But for now, I will discuss What Is Reason? in terms of the jar¬ 
gon that has come to be associated with the varied uses of the word “reason.” 

B. A Variety of Abilities and Activities 

At the same time that the individual words “reason,” “rationality,” “reason¬ 
able,” and so forth have been used in varied, but generally related, ways, 
there has developed within the language of philosophy a range of ways to 
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“use” reason. “Mind,” “Intelligence,” “Consciousness,” “Reason,” and the 
“rational faculty” have often been used synonymously, and these substan¬ 
tives have accumulated a number of modifiers that supposedly depict the 
uses of the “rational faculty,” or the “rational activities.” 

Although most rationalists, beginning with Pythagoras and Plato and 
including such people as Chomsky today, have held that the “rational 
faculty” (and its linguistic ability in particular) of human beings has 
remained fairly constant throughout history, even those rationalist think¬ 
ers who adhere to the “invariance” of reason generally admit that just 
as the “powers of reasoning” evolve or “mature” during the first decade 
of an individual’s life, so have the “rational activities” of the species as 
a whole “developed” or “progressed” within history. In other words, 
reason in this view has remained constant or structurally identical even 
though its functions and isolated abilities (logical, verbal, mechanical, etc.) 
have developed—in large measure due to “social evolution.” Since the 
compound terms or the jargon that has accompanied this “maturation” 
of reason’s functions will be used extensively throughout this book, it is 
necessary here briefly to explain the language purportedly descriptive of 
reason’s uses. 

The most seductive way to regard reason’s abilities and activities has 
generally been to classify reason and its functions into distinct types. Thus 
most traditional philosophers from Aristotle to today have called human 
reason theoretical when it is used to gather “factual” information about the 
“external world,” to explain causally how nature works in terms of “univer¬ 
sal laws,” and to situate this “knowledge” of natural phenomena within the 
conceptual framework of “impartial,” “objective science.” And they have 
called reason practical when it functions normatively or “morally,” that is, 
when reason prescribes for human beings binding rules (or sets of ethical 
norms) for the direction of action. The “problems” that theoretical reason 
attempts to solve are said to be epistemological, factual, and/or scientific in 
nature: they are questions that ask what is the case and how can we know 
that is the case. The problems that concern practical reason supposedly deal 
with moral, political, social, and psychological issues; what ought to be the 
case and how should we act. 

The “answers” to the problems formulated by theoretical reason are 
usually depicted in terms of “true” statements, laws, and/or principles that 
describe the “reality” that “is”; the judgments of practical reason are, in the 
language of theory, “value” or “practical” judgments that prescribe ideals 
to which “real” individuals and states of affairs should conform. Although 
there is a continuing debate as to whether or not theoretical reason and its 
“descriptive statements of fact” might actually be inseparable from, or even 
assimilated within “prescriptive statements,” or “value judgments” and 
“practical activities”—a position which I find most persuasive—it has been 
standard philosophical usage since Aristotle’s time (and above all in Kant’s 
philosophy) to bifurcate reason and its functions in this way, even though 
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the judgments of both theoretical and practical reason are generally held to 
be “universally valid” and “objectively necessary.”^ 

The belief that reason is a tool with essentially two distinct modes of 
employment is not limited to the standard philosophical distinction between 
theoretical and practical reason. Max Horkheimer, for example, has distin¬ 
guished between “objective reason,” which represents humanity’s cognitive 
abilities and efforts to attain an “objective” understanding of the “timeless 
and unchanging structures of reality,” and “subjective reason,” or an “instru¬ 
mental reason” claiming to exclude all (ultimate) values and ideals from the 
“technical” process of “scientifically and impartially” determining the best 
means to reach a predetermined end.^ The latter, “scientific,” use of reason has 
been labeled “technical or technological reason” by two other members of the 
Frankfurt School, Herbert Marcuse and Jurgen Habermas, and “technical” 
or “instrumental” reason derives—in transmuted form—from the ideas of 
“formal rationality” and “end-means rationality” {Zweckmittelrationalitdt) 
in the work of Max Weber (and later, of Karl Mannheim, and systems theo¬ 
rists such as Niklas Luhmann). Contemporary fields ranging from computer 
science (cognitive simulation and artificial intelligence) to micro- and macro- 
economic theory (decision making), and from systems analysis to “genetic 
epistemology,” take the notion of “formal rationality” seriously and attempt 
either to apply, or to give a critique of the application of, “problem-solving” 
rational procedures to all areas of human thought and action.^ 

Critics of the social effects and logical status of the idea of “subjective,” 
“instrumental,” or “technical” reason, or of “formal” or “end-means” ratio¬ 
nality, argue that the formalization and quantification of reason’s theoretical 
activities (in modern science especially) have been an important component 
of the process of rationalization in the Western world and elsewhere.^ Many 
consider the process of rationalization as being ultimately more destruc¬ 
tive of human potentialities and natural life than constructive. And the sci¬ 
entific and technological rationalization of Western industry and politics 
has also brought about the extension of quantitative and problem-solving 
procedures into the social, moral, and subjective dimensions of life. As a 
result, the modernization and secularization of advanced industrial societies 
have engendered the cultural institutionalization of the values of “scientific 
rationality,” technological innovation, and continuous economic growth 
and expansion. 

But the process of rationalization has not, on the whole, made social 
life unalienated, political affairs free from violence and domination, and 
the emotional lives of individuals less troubled by conflicts. Logically, there 
are powerful difficulties with the a priori attempt to polarize rigidly classes 
of statements into “scientific” or “factual,” and “ethical” or “evaluative” 
categories; and from the standpoint of the social and subjective well-being 
of persons, formal rationality, when isolated from substantive, historically 
progressive values, merely mystifies the irrationalities of a world not yet free 
from egotism, violence, exploitation, and misery. 
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What Max Weber and others have called “the rationalization of the 
world”—in part, the increasing subordination of what Weber called “sub¬ 
stantive” or “value-rationality” to the allegedly amoral strictures and 
imperatives of “formal” or “end-means rationality”—has, according to 
“radical” critics of this process, instrumentalized or mechanized the faculty 
of reason and shifted the entire practical or normative orientation of reason 
into the sphere of the “nonrational.”^ If all values are equally illogical or 
arational, then it is logically permissible to decide arbitrarily how to act; 
there are no universal, substantive criteria to adjudicate value disputes or 
to arrange values in an “objective” hierarchy, according to the logic of for¬ 
mal or instrumental reasoning. But this logic is itself largely a result of the 
long-term historical process of “rationalization” and the growth of capital¬ 
ism and of large-scale social divisions of labor that require functionalized 
work routines, factual information, and political conformity in order to run 
“efficiently.”^® 

Within “advanced” capitalist societies and other nation-states with mas¬ 
sive bureaucracies, the “formally rational” procedures the rulers of these 
nations have adopted to spur economic growth, to plan efficiently, and to 
forestall or subvert social unrest, have de facto become the “substantive” 
values of those economic systems. What one philosopher has branded the 
“liberal ideology of reason”—that is, the belief that reason is functional 
and linguistic in nature, that the ideal model of rationality is economic in 
structure, that facts and values are absolutely distinct, and that the growth 
and extension of scientific knowledge and technology are “apolitical” and 
“nonideological”—has, despite oft-heard pleas of neutrality and “reason¬ 
ableness,” been an important element in the “rationalization” of life and the 
emasculation of “practical,” or “critical” reason. 

I am in basic agreement with the position I have just outlined. But I also 
think the historical development of, and the interpenetrations between, the 
binary oppositions of philosophical language (reason vs. historical experi¬ 
ence, theory vs. practice, and facts vs. values being three of the most impor¬ 
tant conceptual antagonists) are empirically a good deal more complex 
than what has often been presented by the proponents of “critical reason.” 
The veiled metaphysics and political ideology of “formal rationality” and 
its defenders are easy enough to unmask and attack; the ontological com¬ 
mitments of “critical rationalists” may be more subtle, and their political 
sentiments more “progressive,” but both are nonetheless open to severe 
criticism. 

Although the relationship between philosophical rationalism and politi¬ 
cal practices is neither historically unequivocal nor conceptually trans¬ 
parent, the roles played by reason, rationality, rational activities, and the 
rationalists in intellectual and political history do lend themselves to a clear, 
multidisciplinary analysis. This work attempts to show historically and con¬ 
ceptually how reason and rationality—as well as such alleged converses as 
“irrationality”—have become what they are today. 
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II. MY APPROACH TO UNDERSTANDING THE ROLE(S) 

PLAYED BY REASON IN OCCIDENTAL HISTORY 

I have chosen to present a “history of reason” by considering reason and 
rationality as they have emerged historically in the West from ancient times 
until the early twenty-first century and by examining in detail the conceptual 
and political underpinnings of the work of four of the outstanding thinkers 
in Occidental intellectual history. 

I have selected these four theorists for many reasons, some of which will 
be sketched shortly, but I realize that another writer dealing with roughly 
the same subject matter might have selected any number of representative 
“rationalists” and “relativists” (or “empiricists”) from among a group 
including such figures as Heraclitus, Aristotle, Aquinas, Hobbes, Leibniz, 
Hegel, Durkheim, Pareto, and Parsons (Freud and Habermas, inter alia, will 
be covered in a separate book)—all of whom deal in important ways with 
the ideas of reason, (ir)rationahty, and/or history. 

For reasons of space and focus, I cannot deal in depth with every major 
theorist or age that has valued or opposed reason and rationality. But in order 
to put the lives and ideas of the four men I have chosen—Plato, Machiavelli, 
Kant, and Max Weber—in the social, cultural, intellectual, and linguistic 
contexts that are taken for granted, reproduced, and to some degree tran¬ 
scended in their writings, I have outlined the historical and philosophical 
developments pertinent to the “evolution” of reason and rationality before 
I discuss the thinker around whom the chapter is organized. Vast periods of 
intellectual and cultural history are summarized in relatively few pages, and 
quite a number of philosophers and political/social theorists are reviewed 
rather tersely. This procedure makes no pretense of adequately presenting 
the periods and theorists treated in the preliminary sections of each chapter, 
but attempts instead to spotlight the themes and tendencies that are germane 
to the development of and changes in the ideas (and words) of reason, ratio¬ 
nality, and rational action (or activity). 

The totality or complexity of an age or a theorist is, of course, incapable 
of “reduction” to a person’s or culture’s attitudes concerning what is ratio¬ 
nal or irrational, and what is philosophical or historical. Nevertheless, there 
are important, though often unclear, intersections between a society’s or a 
political culture’s “degree of rationality” and the attitudes of a given thinker 
concerning reason and history. It is this intersection between intellectual 
history, political development, and philosophical or conceptual analysis—as 
personified by a representative “great” thinker and his or her ideas of rea¬ 
son, rationality, and/or history—that this work tries to illuminate. 

My methods are thus multidisciplinary in nature. I attempt to cut across 
often arbitrary disciplinary boundaries in order to get at “the whole that 
is the truth,” in this case “reason through history.” Historical exposition, 
sociopolitical analysis, cultural and intellectual history, a sociology of phi¬ 
losophy, and philosophical argumentation are all present to varying degrees 
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in this work. But these tools are subordinated to the critical reconstruction 
and appraisal of the conceptual and historical status of Plato’s, Machia- 
velli’s, Kant’s, and Weber’s notions of reason, rationality, and their alleged 
opposites. 

Plato will be discussed because I read him as the first great rationalist 
philosopher (though he was preceded and to some degree foreshadowed by 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, and other Presocratics), the father of what I will 
call (following Wilhelm Dilthey) “objective idealism,” the legislator of much 
of the philosophical vocabulary and logical standards in Western theory, and 
the perpetrator of our most powerful confusions concerning the “dualisms” 
or splits between “rational ideas” and historical or “empirical” experiences. 
Beneath the ingenious facade of “dialectical reason,” I see in Plato a magi¬ 
cal, mystical, and religious thinker, an ambivalent Greek, and a prototypical 
aristocrat—a believer in and advocate of the Myth of Reason. 

Machiavelli, on the other hand, is the alleged “father of political science” 
and, perhaps, of modern political history as well. Yet, in my view, Machia- 
velli was by no means a “scientist” in the sense in which we understand 
that word, nor could he have been; his “political histories” are more his 
creations and idealized reconstructions than they are factual accounts; and 
his “modernism” lies not in his methods but in his metaphysics (literally, 
“beyond physics or appearances of nature”). Machiavelli stands in direct 
opposition to the Platonic (and Christian) views of optimistic rationalism, 
historical idealism, and political (or ethical) essentialism. He paves the way 
for the post-seventeenth-century “modern” notions of “formal rationality,” 
“strategic” or “end-means reasoning,” and ethical relativism. 

Kant, in contrast, believes in the complementarity between “practical” or 
“moral” (“substantive”) reason and “theoretical reason” or “formal ratio¬ 
nality” and in the ontological unity of the rational faculty. Like Plato, Kant 
is a methodological dualist, a metaphysical optimist, and an “objective ide¬ 
alist.” And Kant’s philosophy of history and theory of politics represent a 
firm rejection of the “Machiavellian” separation of the political world and 
its problems from the “laws of morality.” 

Max Weber is, arguably, the greatest social thinker of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury and the purported founder of modern sociology as a “social science.” 
Yet Weber situates his “empirical science of history and society” within a 
(roughly) “neo-Kantian” framework of binary oppositions and idealist epis¬ 
temological presuppositions. And the interpenetration between “positivist,” 
“idealist,” and “existentialist” elements in Weber’s methodology reproduces 
and is reflected in the dualisms present in his concepts of rationality, values, 
and history—not to mention his life. With Weber the talk about reason has 
shifted to the discussion of rationality and rationalization, a shift in lan¬ 
guage and in emphasis that contemporary treatments of our theme intensify. 

From Plato to such contemporary intellectual movements as critical 
theory (especially Habermas), deconstruction (especially Jacques Derrida), 
and neurophilosophy, the discourse of reason has shifted dramatically away 
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from the “substantive” conception of reason as a unified mental entity—an 
idealist philosophy ultimately encased within a religious or transcenden¬ 
tal worldview. The Weberian portrait of a “formal rationality” imprisoned 
within a “disenchanted world” has been reframed by Habermas as a revived 
dialectic among cognitive, practical, and “aesthetic-expressive” rationalities 
in the process of “social rationalization” on the one hand. But, on the other 
hand, during the early twenty-first century, reason is increasingly coming 
to be “reduced,” at least in Anglo-American philosophical and scientific 
circles, to an “embodied” mind, itself a mechanism of the human brain and 
nervous system. 

This historical evolution of the concepts of reason and rationality highlights 
the decreasing emphasis upon “reason” as its supposedly moral or “substan¬ 
tive” component gradually ceases to be regarded as objective or universal. 
On the other hand, as scientific, technological, and economic values, ideas, 
and ideologies have restricted the boundaries of “objective knowledge” to the 
observable limits of empirical, and usually quantifiable, cognition, “rational¬ 
ity” has been praised and damned as the quintessential ideal of our age. 

The deracination of reason has thus been accompanied by the valoriza¬ 
tion of rationality. The “substantive” unity of theoretical and practical prin¬ 
ciples, proposed by Plato and Aristotle and defended by Kant and Hegel, 
has been supplanted by the “instrumental reason” or “formal rationality” 
of ostensibly “value-free” social and physical sciences, epitomized today 
by cognitive neuroscience, econometrics, and analytic philosophy of mind. 
And the jargon that is used today to describe what is “rational” has come 
to comprise the de facto normative infrastructure of modern science at the 
same time that the discourse of much academic philosophy and sociology 
has incorporated the objectivistic pretensions, purported references, and 
normative presumptions of “scientific rationality.” 

It is now time to illustrate in depth the uneven and incomplete development 
of political and politicized rationality, of reason through Occidental history. 


NOTES 

1. My etymological sources are The Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology, ed. 
C.T. Onions (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1915), 741-4; A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, ed. J. Murphy, Vol. VIII (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1910), 211-5; the Dictionnaire de la Eangue Philo soph ique, 
ed. Paul Foulquie (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1969), 603-11. 

2. A New Dictionary, 212. 

3. Cf. A New Dictionary, 169 and 214-5 and The Oxford Dictionary, 741. 

4. Ibid. 

5. The two classic, philosophical expositions of the immutable “separation” of 
theoretical reason and its functions from practical reason and its uses are by 
Aristotle and Kant; their positions appear throughout their works but particu¬ 
larly in the Metaphysics, Eogic, and Ethics of Aristotle, and the Critique of 
Pure Reason and Critique of Practical Reason by Kant. In twentieth-century 
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philosophical literature, a number of important works deal with this subject: 
Alfred North Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1969); Brand Blanshard, Reason and Analysis (La Salle, IL: Open Court, 
1973); Morris Raphael Cohen, Reason and Nature (Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 
1964); Morris Ginsberg, Reason and Unreason in Society (New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1960); and Errol Harris, “The Power of Reason,” The Review of 
Metaphysics 22 (1968-69), 621-40. 

The authors to whom I am most indebted for my own view concerning 
the logical, linguistic, and largely historical unity of “theoretical facts” and 
“practical values” are Jakko Hintikka, “Practical vs. Theoretical Reason—An 
Ambiguous Legacy,” in Practical Reason, ed. Stephen Korner (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1974), 83-103; Stephen Toulmin’s Human Under¬ 
standing (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1972), Reason in Ethics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968), and Return to Reason (Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001); Roy Edgley, Reason in Theory 
and Practice (London: Hutchinson, 1969) and “Reason and Violence: A Frag¬ 
ment of the Ideology of Liberal Intellectuals,” in Practical Reason, 113-35; 
liirgen Habermas, Toward a Rational Society (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971); 
Gunnar Myrdal, Value in Social Theory (New York: Harper, 1958), 48-55, 
136-65, and 206-13; Hilary Putnam, Reason, Truth and History (Gambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981); and Max Black, “Reasonableness,” in 
Education and the Development of Reason, ed. R. F. Dearden, P. H. Hirst, and 
R. S. Peters (Fondon: Routledge, 1975), 44-57. 

6. See Max Horkheimer, The Eclipse of Reason (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948), 6-7,21-6, 92-162, and 173-7 and “Zur Kritik der Instrumentel- 
len Vernunft,” in Kritische Theorie der Gesellschaft, Vol. Ill (Frankfurt: Surh- 
kamp, 1968), 118-280; English: Critical Theory, trans. Matthew O’Connell 
et al. (New York: Continuum, 2002). 

7. The controversy concerning the proper function or role of reason is still raging 
on many fronts. Consider Blanshard, Reason and Analysis, 26-9 and Edgley in 
Practical Reason, 120-5, for critiques of the analytic, linguistic model of reason 
see Habermas, 61-7, 90-9, and 118-20 and Herbert Marcuse, Negations (Bos¬ 
ton: Beacon Press, 1969) passim, for the protest by “critical theory” against 
“technological rationality”; and Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Organization, trans. A.M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York: 
Free Press, 1964), for the roles of “formal and substantive rationality” and 
“end-means” and “value rationality” within social theory. For the notions of 
“problem solving,” “decision making,” and “strategic reasoning” in computer 
theory and “cognitive simulation” see Joseph Weizenbaum, Computer Power 
and Human Reason (San Francisco: W.H. Freeman, 1976); Edward Feigen- 
baum and Joseph Feldman, eds.. Computers and Thought (Malabar, FF: R.E. 
Krieger, 1981), 11-39 and 269-387, and Heinz Pagels, The Dreams of Reason: 
The Computer and the Rise of the Sciences of Complexity (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1989). For a phenomenological critique and account of the “artificial 
intelligence” movement see Hubert F. Dreyfus, What Computers Still Can’t 
Do: A Critique of Artificial Reason (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1992). For 
Marxian philosophical and economic critiques of economic and other forms of 
positivism compare Martin Hollis and Edward Nell, Rational Economic Man 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1975); Maurice Godelier, Rationality 
and Irrationality in Economics, trans. Brian Pearce (Fondon: New Feft Books, 
1972); Claus Rolshausen, Rationalitdt und Herrschaft (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 
1972); Anthony Giddens, ed.. Positivism and Sociology (Fondon: Heinemann, 
1978); Regis Debray’s Critique of Political Reason, trans. David Mearcy 
(Fondon: New Feft Books, 1983); Andre Gorz’s Critique of Economic Reason, 
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trans. Gillian Handyside and Chris Turner (London: Verson, 1989); Peter 
Sloterdijk’s Critique of Cynical Reason, trans. Michael Eldred (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1987); and Richard Blackburn, The Vampire 
of Reason (London: Verso, 1990). For a feminist critique of “male-centered” 
reason, see Genevieve Lloyd, The Man of Reason: “Male” and “Temale” in 
Western Philosophy, 2nd ed. (New York: Routledge, 1993). Also of interest are 
Herbert Schniidelbach, Vernunft und Geschichte (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1987) 
and his edited volume Rationalitdt (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1984). 

8. See liirgen Habermas, On the Logic of the Social Sciences, trans. Shierry Weber 
Nicholsen and Jerry A. Stark (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1988), and Niklas 
Luhmann, Zweckbegriff und Systemrationalitdt (Tubingen: Mohr, 1968), for 
an alternative position. 

9. This is the position of the Frankfurt School and other critics of “decisionism” 
in value judgments. 

10. This point will be discussed at some length in Chapter 4. Suffice it to say for 
now that economic historians differ as to the origins of this process, some 
claiming that “modern” capitalism arose in twelfth-century Italy for the first 
time, others during the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, and 
others not until the Industrial Revolution. 

11. Roy Edgley, “Reason and Violence,” 172-8. Some examples of philosophi¬ 
cal works from within the “analytic,” linguistic ideology of reason are Jona¬ 
than Bennett, Rationality (Fondon: Routledge, 1964); Richard Hare, Freedom 
and Reason (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1963); Roger Trigg, Reason 
and Commitment (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973); William 
Poundstone, The Labryinths of Reason (New York: Doubleday, 1988); Har¬ 
old Brown, Rationality (Fondon: Routledge, 1990); Christopher Cherniak, 
Minimal Rationality (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1986); F. Jonathan Cohen, 
The Dialogue of Reason (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989); Putnam, 
op. cit.; Robert Nozick, The Nature of Rationality (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1993); John R. Searle, Rationality in Action (Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 2001); and Jon Elster, Reason and Rationality (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 2009). Distinctive in radically differing ways 
are Alasdair MacIntyre’s Whose Justice? Which Rationality? (South Bend, 
IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1988), and Paul Feyerabend’s rejection 
of “Reason” in Farewell to Reason (Fondon: Verso, 1987), especially 5-17. 
Finally, Alfred R. Mele and Piers Rawling, eds.. The Oxford Handbook of 
Rationality (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004) contains many useful 
technical articles. 

12. In fact, although there are significant contemporary counterexamples (Chom¬ 
sky, Sartre, and Habermas), and ambiguous stances (Hegel), one could make 
a strong case for the generalization that the great believers in “reason” (Plato, 
Descartes, Aquinas, Feibniz, Kant, etc.) have been considerably less “lib¬ 
eral” politically (in terms of the prevailing standards)—both in theory and in 
practice—than their more “empirically minded” counterparts. 

13. Habermas’s trichotomous conception of rationality is comprehensively laid 
out in The Theory of Communicative Action: Reason and the Rationaliza¬ 
tion of Society, Vol. 1, and Lifeworld and System: A Critique of Functionalist 
Reason, Vol. 2, trans. Thomas McCarthy (Boston: Beacon, 1984 and 1987). 
Two efforts to “embody” reason/mind are Paul Churchland’s The Engine of 
Reason, and the Seat of the Soul (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1995) and 
George Fakoff’s and Mark Johnson’s Philosophy in the Flesh (New York: Basic 
Books, 1999). William Cooper’s The Evolution of Reason (New York: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2001) attempts to recast logic and rationality within 
the framework of evolutionary biology, while Donald Caine’s Within Reason 
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(New York: Pantheon Books, 1999) attempts, also within an evolutionary 
framework, to link reason to motivation. Robert Audi’s The Architecture of 
Reason (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001), and Randall Collins’s 
The Sociology of Philosophies (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2000) are two exemplary accounts of reason and rationality from analytic 
philosophical and sociological perspectives, respectively. Stephen Toulmin, in 
Return to Reason, attempts to revive a “Balance of Reason,” to reclaim rea¬ 
sonableness from rationality—a position parallel to my own. 



1 From the Deed to the Word 

Reason and Rationality in the Discourse 
of Ancient Occidental Intellectuals, 
Especially Plato 


Plato is philosophy, and philosophy, Plato—at once the glory and the 
shame of mankind. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


A philosopher is a spectator of all times. 

Plato 

Reason, like other key ideas, has both a discernible history and an ambiguous 
prehistory. Analytical re- and deconstructions of “reason” should be sepa¬ 
rated neither from the historical contexts from which the term has evolved 
nor from the range of culturally disciplined activities and meanings deemed 
“rational.” 

If the preconditions for Occidental political rationalization and philo¬ 
sophical or scientific rationality include the emergence of an urban, “higher” 
civilization arising from social class differentiation, the growth of an “elite” 
culture providing leisure time and social approval to its learned representa¬ 
tives, and the systematization of symbol-making activities by these intel¬ 
lectual aristocrats, then the rational progress of these cognitive enterprises 
does not occur independently from the political and economic vicissitudes of 
those social classes, cultural elites, and intellectual paradigms. That was true 
at the “birth” of Occidental reason and it is true today during the “reign” 
of rationality with a Western face. 

An intellectual or an historical atmosphere can be reconstructed only by 
individuals who have to some degree transcended the quotidian imperatives 
of struggling for survival and subsistence. This margin of surplus breath¬ 
ing space, or ease, permits them to augment the collective effort to “tame” 
nature on the one hand, and to increase the relative social autonomy of this 
elite on the other hand. 

For this elite, the progress of such potentially rational activities as cosmo¬ 
logical speculation and the improvement of political forms of organization 
consists precisely in the growth of more efficient, accurate, and complex 
arrangements of accumulated lore, traditions, and social power. The “ratio¬ 
nality” of these conceptual and social systems therefore increases insofar as 
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human classificatory systems and procedures for axiomatizing and synthe¬ 
sizing information become more capable of first, controlling and predicting 
the effects upon people of impersonal environmental forces; and second, 
accelerating the development of political, economic, and social mechanisms 
able to reduce human toil and needless suffering. Accordingly, the evolu¬ 
tion of instrumentally rational procedures should closely correspond to 
the rise, fall, and transfer of the knowledge and techniques accumulated 
by intellectual elites within economically powerful civilizations. Hence the 
technological and epistemic revolutions occurring within Western cultures 
before Christ and extending to the present, beginning with the mathemati¬ 
cal and architectural innovations in Egypt and culminating in the legacy of 
the Greco-Roman Empires, would be occasioned and modified by the range 
of needs to be satisfied by the political economies and social beliefs of these 
cultures. 

The Platonic system of thought is the paragon of conceptual paragons. It 
represented and represents the conceptual novelty and political continuity of 
a civilization generally regarded as the peak of ancient Western civilizations, 
Athenian Greece. 

But the Platonic Dialogues did not exist in isolation either from the 
mathematical and philosophical traditions of Greece and the Ancient Near 
East or from the political problems and emotional frustrations of life in the 
classical Greek polis. Likewise, Greek civilization, particularly its scientific 
and political accomplishments, is inconceivable without its historical pre¬ 
decessors. But as the chicken and egg paradox must end at a terminus a 
quo, I shall commence by discussing the mythological thought and nascent 
science in Ancient Egypt, the Near East, and the Orient. And I shall focus 
on Plato’s oeuvre in the context of the oppositions rife in Athenian society. 

The prehistory of rationalistic activities until Plato is a story of the devel¬ 
opment of impersonal, abstract modes of natural explanation and political 
organization. The history of the rational modes of inquiry following Aristotle 
contains the intellectual biographies of famous thinkers and scientists, the 
refinement of techniques of environmental and social control, and the acqui¬ 
escence of the “rational professions”—the sciences, law, philosophy, and 
theology—to a set of problems, words, and values enunciated over 2,300 
years ago. 

Long before that time, human needs for communication, interaction, and 
collective production had engendered a set of concrete problems demanding 
repeatable solutions if our species was to survive. And the progressive satis¬ 
faction of physical or material needs permitted the arrangement of problems 
and solutions into systems of explanation, computation, and discourse. Many 
explanations of hitherto unexplained and perhaps unexplainable events in the 
natural and human orders became as canny and elaborate as the events them¬ 
selves. And the resulting mythologies, religions, and ideologies facilitated the 
maintenance of the existing social order as much as they posed questions whose 
informed answers required a better understanding of the physical world. 
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Knowledge, belief, and political organization thereby coalesced objectively 
to stabilize a population’s dependence upon its rulers for security and “truth,” 
and subjectively to displace unpacified fears and passions, as well as social 
malcontents and rebels, into the taboo zone of the “irrational” and “danger¬ 
ous.” But many historical groups have relied upon and trusted the “irratio¬ 
nal and subversive” attitudes and individuals. And often what had been an 
official, legitimate belief system or an approved science was shifted from the 
zones of the “rational” or the legitimate back to the zones of the “irrational” 
or the illegitimate.^ 

All of these interests and problems still concern us; for we have not yet 
formulated a universally accepted criterion of rationality, much less one of 
legitimacy. And the problems ancient peoples encountered in facing a hostile 
world have reappeared in the various guises of pollution, depression, and 
tyranny. Rene Dubos insightfully claims that, “Ancient myths and literary 
images remain meaningful to us probably because they symbolize problems 
crucial for mankind which are still unsolved.”^ Both the ultimate nature 
of the universe and the best political order remain unresolved, perennial 
problems. 

The philosophical problem of trying to establish universal or “objective” 
criteria to distinguish the veritable rationality of certain propositions and 
activities from the irrationality or nonsense of other propositions or beliefs 
should not be completely severed from the actual history of those proposi¬ 
tions and activities. For reasoning became formally rationalized only insofar 
as it became progressively divorced from thinking’s origins in the struggle 
for survival, environmental problem solving, and mythological discourse. 
And the Egyptians, Babylonians, Chinese, Indians, and Hebrews created 
the civilizations whose symbolic languages and political systems established 
the earliest cognitive frame of reference, not only for Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
responses to the philosophical problem of rationality, but for ours as well. 


EGYPT, BABYLONIA, AND ISRAEL 

Ancient Egypt has long been considered the first and lengthiest Occidental 
“high” civilization. In an inchoate way, Egypt, together with China and India, 
possessed a variety of rationalistic and proto-rational skills and activities, 
mired in a cultural context of animistic religion and imperialistic autocracy. 
The three Occidental rational activities with which I shall be most concerned— 
philosophical and/or cosmological speculation, science in the sense of Wis- 
senschaft or Sciential and the political forms and theories created by those 
socioeconomic groups from which philosophy and science emerged—began 
in Egypt. 

The Egyptians’ proto-scientific activities and rationalistic procedures 
arose from the desire to master the given external world (and often to muti¬ 
late it) by means of the direct application of humanity’s accumulated rules 
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of technique."^ But the crude additive methods employed by the Egyptian 
priestly mathematicians to deal with practical exigencies were only a kind of 
timid groping towards the kinds of axiomatic mathematical tables system¬ 
atized for the first time by the Greeks. And despite its innovations, Egyptian 
astronomy was primarily an auxiliary tool for the pervasive astrological and 
mythological belief-systems saturating Egyptian culture. 

Civilized peoples’ earliest cosmological speculations were immersed 
within the symbolic forms of religion and mythology. What these protean 
cognitive orientations primarily expressed were humans’ Angst and helpless¬ 
ness before the uncontrollable release of physical energies far greater than 
theirs, and their complete dependence upon a political order that bequeathed 
mere subsistence or survival to them and their heirs in return for their labor- 
power and obedience. 

Religion and the “study” of cosmogony were highly anthropomorphic in 
the ancient Near East; gods were envisioned as immanent personalities who 
lurked within physical objects and natural elements. And the earliest Occi¬ 
dental civic empires, Egypt and the cities of the fertile crescent once called 
Mesopotamia, appropriated these symbolic forms partially to give credence 
to their rulers’ claims to political legitimacy. 

Dispassionate speculation about the real reasons for the chain of events 
in daily life was inconceivable for the vast majority of individuals who lived 
in such a social framework. The accounts provided by the cultural elites to 
explain and justify these events remained mythological and disconnected 
from anything approaching a “realistic” frame of reference. 

In “primitive” and Babylonian modes of cosmogonical speculation, the 
relatively undifferentiated dimension of human social experiences lacked 
the status and attention that the highly stratified, apparently fickle realm of 
nature had long commanded. Centuries would pass before strong, disputa¬ 
tious individuals would emerge from more tolerant social milieus to invert 
the direction of intellectual energies; social theory would then compete with 
cosmology for the allegiance of ancient “intellectuals.” 

The animistic mode of inquiring into the Why? of the world erected a 
superstructure of sensory objects seemingly possessed by countless Whos; 
but the plane of human interaction resembled an unchanging and impersonal 
pyramid bedecked by the animated sacred canopy. The further rationaliza¬ 
tion of human inquiries into the composition and evolution of the universe 
would have to await the further rationalization of the political world from 
which human reason must ascend. 

Early speculative thought in attempting to reveal the structure of the cos¬ 
mos had actually disclosed more about the State of Humankind than the 
“order of things.” The latent social and political functions of humans’ earli¬ 
est conceptual undertakings camouflaged the submersion of the individual 
beneath an essentially agricultural, holistic society; the image of that society 
as timeless and fixed was projected onto the totality of nature. Behind cos¬ 
mology or primitive philosophy lurked religion and myth. And these belief 
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systems were in turn, following Emile Durkheim, the “collective representa¬ 
tions” of a political elite seeking to legislate its “vision” for all social classes/ 

The one God of the Hebrews is an advance over the many gods of nature 
and Oriental religious-philosophies in terms of the historical and conceptual 
progression of Western rational activities. Within Biblical accounts of Jewish 
history, the individual or the “self” became increasingly distinct and alien¬ 
ated from the transcendental object of one’s worship and from the physical 
objects in one’s visual field.'’ In Israel, the political community, comprising 
the laity as well as the kings and prophets, existed in theory to fulfill the 
human part of the Covenant with the God of righteousness. 

The flight from the social world, encouraged by most Oriental belief- 
systems, was arrested in the West, in part due to the Hebrews’ emphases 
on inner-worldly performance and unflinching loyalty to the religious com¬ 
munity. But insofar as revelation continued to take precedence over rational 
investigation, reason as a “normless,” abstract, and impersonal conceptual 
tool remained subordinated to religious faith and social custom. The road 
to Athens passed through Jerusalem and Damascus; but its ascent to the 
Acropolis was contingent upon the labors of the Presocratics. 


THE PRESOCRATICS AND THE POLIS 

To attempt to render an account of “The Greek Miracle” is to endeavor to 
explain the nature of human creativity.^ As this is clearly impossible within 
the confines of this work, I will thematically discuss the linguistic, scientific, 
and political modalities of rationality thrust upon the ancient Mediterra¬ 
nean world by that diffuse and eclectic group of thinkers conveniently called 
the Presocratics. 

Einguistically as well as thematically, the “Greek miracle” commenced 
with the two epic poems attributed to Homer. The words that were to be 
immortalized in the philosophical systems of Plato and Aristotle: reason 
{logos); mind {nous); narrative {historia); and essence {phusis), emerged in 
stages from the cradle of Homeric oral discourse and philosophical poetry. 

About 725 BCE, the Greek alphabet took shape in a script similar to the 
older Phoenician alphabet and with a syntactical structure not unlike others 
of the Indo-Iranian language family. Languages often served to unite or to 
polarize peoples, in addition to acting as vehicles of interpersonal communica¬ 
tion and instruments of analysis; and ancient Homeric and Attic Greek were 
no exceptions.^ The clarity and complexity of Greek syntax, in particular the 
tenses and the noun-prefixes and verb-endings (inflection), bestowed an aura 
of beauty and permanence upon imaginative Greek discourse. This aesthetic 
function was complemented by the transmission of the foregoing epochs’ cul¬ 
tural history within the metered stanzas of epic and lyric poetry and tragedy. 

Ingredient in the earliest known forms of Greek “mind” (nous) and “rea¬ 
son” {logos) were the physical activities of seeing and speaking.^ Beginning 
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with Homer, nous [noos in the Homeric epics) contained both an intellectual 
and a volitional element; it was a planning agency closely linked to a kind 
of visual imagination and was thought to be implanted in the chest. Hence 
noos was portrayed as the immediate cause of violent or unruly emotions as 
well as the type of multifaceted resourcefulness characteristic of Ulysses.^® 

In addition, the connotation of sight or vision implied a glimpse of a more 
real world beneath the outward, often deceptive appearance of stability. 
The epic hero of noos was a person of strong intuitions and keen insight, 
whose perspicacity enabled him to expose the truth concealed by the deceits 
of other humans and the surface lawlessness of nature. The “prehistorical” 
and mythological unity of intellect, affect, and volition was still at work in 
the more refined discourse of epic Greek. 

Homeric noos was a concrete, organic entity—far from the Platonic and 
Aristotelian mental faculties, much less the “cosmic mind” of the Stoics. 
Other Presocratics would identify nous with God or the kosmos (Orpheus 
legend, DK B12), nostra scientia intelligentia (“our scientific intelligence,” 
Demokritos, DK, A74) or a Mentum divinum (“divine Mind,” Anaxagoras, 
DK, VII, 5-29). But Homeric heroes were not abstract speculators. In them, 
reason was as visceral and substantive as it was cognitive. 

The history of noos-nous is closely tied to the Greeks’ usages of the 
words wisdom {sofia), willpower {thumos), soul {psuke), and technique 
[techne)}^ These words, which in slightly altered forms and with consider¬ 
ably expanded connotations have come to form a considerable part of the 
conceptual vocabulary of the Western intellectual tradition, were originally 
connected with bodily organs and physical perception. More than two mil¬ 
lennia later, human mental activity is again closely associated with, and 
often causally linked to, physical processes, namely, brain activities. 

The intellectual and historical process of the progressive abstraction of 
Greek substantives, begun by the Milesians and Eleatics and transcendental- 
ized by Socrates, brought about the gradual deracination of these physical 
roots. As the Greek intellectual elites began to rehne their mechanical and 
economic techniques, they also began to analyze the components of the stellar 
universe in increasingly more “objective” or impersonal terms, and they began 
to create political societies (Athens and Sparta above all) ravaged as much by 
war and class struggles as by polemics (from polemos, “war”) and debate. 

The lexicon compiled by Greek thinkers between Homer’s time (ca. 750 
BCE?) and Plato’s age (428-348 BCE) pioneered as many significant terms 
to describe the physical and social worlds as it did to explain human action 
and emotion. The English word history derives ultimately from historia (DK, 
219-20), which to the Greeks meant both an historical and a geographi¬ 
cal kind of information-gathering investigation.^^ Kosmos meant both order 
and world (DK, 240-3); it came to mean the right or controlled order of the 
political state as well as the heavens. The point d’appui of the kosmos was the 
dike (DK 130-1), or the just “way” of all things. Dike later acquired a strictly 
ethical meaning, that is, the value of disciplined functional organization of 
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human actions and goals. In Plato’s philosophy, dike became synonymous 
with justice {dikaios, DK, 129-30), or living according to some fixed rule.^^ 

Opposed to the harmonious functions of kosmos and dike were ate (DK, 
81), hubris (DK, 440), ananke (DK, 41-2), and moira (DK, 285). In epic 
Greek, ate was a state of temporary madness akin to an experience of divine 
or demonic infatuation that bewildered the victim. Ate was an irrational 
“folly of the heart” that made an individual prone to willful and destructive 
action, and hence the transgression of dike. The afflicted person rapidly fell 
into a trauma of shame and guilt, a crime to be avenged and punished swiftly 
by the Furies. 

Irrational, subjective passions also manifested themselves in hubris. 
Homeric hubris (the classic case being Agamemnon) had basically the same 
meaning the word has today: the excess of unmitigated arrogance and self- 
righteousness that ineluctably offends others and often invokes disastrous 
consequences. In the hubris of the epic heroes, personal goals and individual 
choices incurred the wrath of gods and other men; in the moira of epic events, 
however, the personal fate (literally “portion” or “lot”) of the individual was 
but an insignificant consequence of the capricious designs of a power govern¬ 
ing all natural events, including the Olympian gods themselves.That power 
was the fate of a necessity {ananke) that allotted to free will only the most 
circumscribed zone of action. In reality, necessity ruled and reason obeyed. 

The history of recorded Greek inquiries into the composition of the ele¬ 
ments of nature and the human personality embodies the dialectical inter¬ 
change between the two tendencies just enumerated: rationalistic principles 
of proportion and order are epitomized by kosmos and dike, while moira, 
hubris, ate, and ananke are their lawless, supernatural counterparts. As 
myth surrendered its anthropomorphic and transcendental language to the 
proto-scientific abstractions of the Presocratics, the old physicalist vocabu¬ 
lary began to effect incipient reflections about the political and social orders. 
But the language of speculation developed by the Presocratics must precede 
an account of the political speech of the Sophists, Socrates, and Plato. 

Recorded Greek investigations into “human nature” followed meta¬ 
physical or ontological analyses of the physical order, of which humankind 
seemed to be a rather trivial part to the founders of natural philosophy. 
The intellectual motivation for this kind of inquiry was mainly that of the 
desire to construct “pure Theories.The practical intentions accompany¬ 
ing this motive varied from the needs to design nautical aids (Thales), to 
making money (many lonians), to gathering disciples and political followers 
(Pythagoras). And the object of investigation, the target of the search for the 
first principles {arche), was the phusis, or the primary dynamic substance 
comprising both nature and human nature. 

The metaphysical function of the term phusis is implied by the positing 
of nature as an invisible substratum whose properties are the ever-changing 
physical elements and dynamic forces. The social function is evident in the 
jarring contrast between the permanence of human nature (and presumably 
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fixed human castes, classes, and traits) and the mere conventional arbitrari¬ 
ness of the laws of social groups (nomoi) on the one hand, and the super¬ 
natural powers of fate (moira) on the other handd^ The abstract language 
of philosophy and physical science emerged from poetry and mythology 
only to endow its own contingency with the social aura of binding necessity. 

The vocabulary of Greek scientific and philosophical discourse (which 
was essentially the same discourse until the fourth century BCE) arose in 
the metaphorical, extended use of the concrete mythopoeic substantive. As 
Bruno Snell describes it: 

These two ancestors of the abstract noun, the mythical name and the 
figurative use of a concrete noun, have as their special area of reference 
the non-physical, alive, animate, intellectual, dynamic—which ordinar¬ 
ily is not within the reach of the proper or the concrete noun. Both the 
metaphor and the personification necessarily put an anthropomorphic, 
or physiognomic, interpretation of the non-physical, i.e., they present 
it as a product or an embodiment, or animate reality. Natural science 
is, however, possible only where the physical is unequivocally distin¬ 
guished from the nonphysical, where a rigid line is drawn between the 
moved and the mover, between matter and force, thing and property.^® 

Snell goes on to say that the substantivation of the verb or adjective is 
the sine qua non for the linguistic description of nonphysical events, and the 
abstractions of Heraklitos fulfilled this requirement. They did so by delimit¬ 
ing and defining the realm of the nonconcrete by promoting these substan¬ 
tives to the status of universals and by individualizing these universals so 
that statements could be made about them. The universal statements or 
explanatory accounts (legoi) describing both physical and nonphysical facts 
and events took the form of a verbal discourse or account {logos) of the 
nature of Reason. And Reason in this context meant the discursive argu¬ 
ments {dialektikoi) philosophers offered to provide explanations {aitia) for 
the effects of a Nature {phusis) reason had abstracted.^^ 

As recorded Greek thought had begun in the oral transmission of epic 
verses, so did rational Greek discourse begin in the verbal efforts of the 
Presocratics to render universal and depersonalized accounts of meteorologi¬ 
cal and historical events. Speech or the “idea” conveyed by speech {logos) 
became the method for discovering and ordering reality by positing in logical 
structures the laws postulated by a conceptual language.^^ When a universal 
principle of unity or rational proportion could not be logically superimposed 
upon nature or history—a situation occurring less often as intellectual inge¬ 
niousness usually preceded critical observation—natural philosophy was at 
no loss for conjuring religious, magical, or sophistical explanations. 

Eventually, logos itself became the deity philosophy had sought to exor¬ 
cise. All reasonable and absurd appearances in the orders of things and social 
relations became foils for the hidden intelligibility of verbal disputation (the 
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Sophists), Mind (the Nous of Anaxagoras), or number (Pythagoras). The first 
principle [arche, DK, 74-7) or cause of all things was no longer to be sought 
exclusively in gods or material substances but in the declamatory fire (Herak- 
litos) of verbal reason itself. 

The rationalization of Greek art, science, and philosophy reflected and 
created the political conditions for the kind of polis in which candid debate 
and discussion were permitted. While the political history of the polis from 
500 until 350 BCE is one of continuing internecine violence and war, the cul¬ 
tural history has become synonymous with the idea of “Classicism” itself. 
And as the otherworldly, subjective rationality of poetry, myth, and magic 
merged with and metamorphosed into the more impersonal and objective 
rationality of statecraft, tragedy, rhetoric, and a philosophy of nature {phu- 
sis), individual artists, political leaders, and philosophers began to call into 
question the ethics (from ethos, “character”) and political presuppositions 
of Greek culture as well as the roots of nature.^"^ From the Sophists’ disqui¬ 
sitions to the Platonic Dialogues, reason, embodied and exalted by logos, 
had become a legitimate diagnostic scalpel for the dissection of morals and 
metaphysics alike. 


FROM SOPHISTRY TO EPISTEME 

Increasingly abstract verbal concepts, and proto-scientific accounts of the 
external events they purport to describe, were sifted from the potpourri of 
religion, mythology, and philosophical cosmogony. While the Egyptians and 
Babylonians used concrete, animistic metaphors to embed a dynamic, myth¬ 
ological “reality” within the confines of the monistic state, the Hebrews 
rationalized their kinship relations by means of a monotheistic personalized 
Bible of “revealed” truths. And while Oriental religions in general inspired 
popular acceptance of a seemingly timeless hierarchy of lords and masters, 
the Presocratics invigorated the Greek language with the capacity for mak¬ 
ing progressively more abstract, impersonal reasoning procedures. Scien¬ 
tific, philosophical, and political discourse, as we know it, was part of that 
discourse. 

The political and economic rationalization of the Greco-Mediterranean 
world accompanied and co-determined the precise nature of Greek linguistic 
rationality. The employment of historical criteria to compare the reasonable¬ 
ness of different cultures’ abstract arguments and empirical claims was also 
a part of this process of rationalization. 

Economic rationalization emerged with the explosion of trade and the 
concomitant accounting and navigational principles devised to facilitate com¬ 
mercial transactions. Earge-scale capital accumulation, primarily in the forms 
of booty gathered from colonies or silver mines, agricultural produce such as 
olive oil and wine, and the unremunerated human flesh of slavery, was aided 
by the systematic exploitation of this capital to increase the economic surplus. 
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On the other hand, political rationalization sparked the transformation of 
the gens and patriarchal kingships into less repressive “tyrannies.” The “law¬ 
givers” of the seventh and sixth centuries BCE, Solon, Pisistratus, and Lyc- 
urgus, helped to mediate the political transition from tyranny to democracy. 
Representatives from the mercantile aristocracy usually controlled the admin¬ 
istration and judiciary of the popular assembly {boule) and were elected gov¬ 
ernors. And when the “idle greedy mob,” the demos (“people”) consisting of 
the four lower-census classes, demanded more popular control over the city’s 
political organs, tyrannies were generally reinstated to preserve “public order.” 

As in every other society, an economic and cultural elite governed 
through fear and consent. Athens, while clearly more “liberal” than Persia, 
the other Greek city-states, and the rest of the Mediterranean world, was 
still a “democracy” in name only and was economically supported by the 
95 percent of the noncitizen residents. As the historian EW. Wallbank has 
put it: “Thus whether rich or poor, the citizen of hfth Century Athens felt 
himself to be the member of a compact, brilliant, exclusive and highly con¬ 
scious community, which was, in fact, living largely at the expense of the 
resident-alien, the slave and the subject ally.”^^ 

Under Periclean democracy, the misery and drudgery of life and labor 
were unquestionably reduced for the vast majority of Athenian residents, 
but incessant wars, slave rebellions, and political purges partially counter¬ 
balanced the relative economic prosperity.^^ A cultural elite prospered at the 
expense of all other groups. 

As we have learned to read in conventional history books, “Greek his¬ 
tory and culture” were identical with the “people”; but as in any other high 
culture, the glowing deeds and creations that are still recounted were the 
products of a fraction of 1 percent of the population of hfth-century Greece. 
The vast majority remained poor and illiterate. “The rapid growth of wealth 
in the hands of a few members of the class (bourgeoisie) did not compensate 
for its (Athens’) impoverishment as a whole,” argues the historian Michael 
Rostovtzeff.^^ Hence the classical Greek political community, Athens, 
was a social aristocracy domestically and an imperialistic, colonial power 
abroad.^^ But compared to the existing alternatives, Athens remained—for 
all its faults—the mecca for advanced Greek culture and science. 

The economic, political, military, and cultural preconditions for Athenian 
cosmopolitanism and supremacy had eliminated neither the violence nor the 
irrationality of most aspects of life. The political language or rhetoric of the 
Sophists, and the moral talk about politics or ethics of Socrates, continued to 
reflect the existential and logical tension between reality and ideal, between 
is and ought, between ideology and dialectical or scientihc knowledge {epis- 
teme, DK, 172). 

“Speech is the shadow of action,” proclaimed the Atomist, Demokritos, 
2,500 years before Eudwig Wittgenstein.^^ “Thus, persuasion by speech is 
equivalent to abduction by force, as she was compelled to agree to what 
was said and consent to what was done,” said the Sophist Gorgias, 2,400 
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years before Freud and the psychogenic theory of motivation.^® And as 
Nietzsche declared, “Everything that rises to the surface in the Apollonian 
portion of Greek tragedy (in the dialogues) looks simple, transparent, beau¬ 
tiful. In this sense the dialogue is the mirror of the Greek mind, whose nature 
manifests itself in the dance. . . . 

When tragedy shifted from the vineyard, agora, and battlefield to the 
heroic stage, the individual as dramatist recomposed not only his or her 
personal perceptions of fate, death, and the human animal, but also the 
popular mode of thought reflecting the direct experiences and beliefs of the 
collectivity. As Eric Havelock has pointed out, “Control over the style of a 
people’s speech, however indirect, means control also over their thought. 

Greek language and its expressions in poetry, mythology, religion, and the 
philosophies of nature had constructed the worldview of the educated and 
propertied classes and had fashioned the beliefs of hoi polloi since the age 
of Homer. In the fifth century before Christ, the individual or protagonist 
of classical Athens bestrode the stage of history to rebel in vain eloquence 
against an existential and a social order not of his or her making. As Aeschy¬ 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides allegorized and universalized the subjective 
experiences of noble individuals, the hypnotic influence of impassioned 
speech began to affect the Assembly and the agora as well. 

The “shadow of action” became the dialogue of debate and the new 
method of inquiring into the nature and purposes of humanity and its social 
institutions, complementing and eventually supplanting the traditional 
search for the first principles of external nature. Dialectics negated, affirmed, 
and transformed the Olympian religion and mythology of nature into the 
creed of rational dialogue;^^ and the Sophists, Socrates, and Plato became 
the high priests of the temple of Verbal Reason. 

Culture and civilization had, by the middle of the fifth century BCE, begun 
to replace the physical cosmos as the chief object for theoretical investigation 
by educators and philosophers. As convention advanced, phusis, or the sub¬ 
stance of nature, retreated.^"^ The human subject began to analyze dialectically 
and systematically its own ethical and epistemic constitution. Werner Jaeger 
has argued that the new emphasis on humankind and upon human nature 
arose first from the progressive character of Greek medicine at that time: 

The concept of phusis was transferred from the whole universe to a 
single part of it—to mankind; and there it took on a special meaning. 
Man as subject to certain rules prescribed by his own nature, which 
must be known if he is to live correctly in health and recover properly 
from illness. This was the first recognition of the fact that the phusis of 
man is a physical organism, with a particular structure to be understood 
and treated in a particular way. Erom that medical conception of phusis, 
the Greeks soon reached a wider application of the word, which was the 
basis of the educational theories of the sophists; it now came to mean 
the whole man, made up of body and soul together, and in particular 
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man’s spiritual nature. At the same time the historian Thucydides was 
using the concept of human nature, but altered it in accordance with his 
subject, to connote man’s social and moral nature. The idea of human 
nature, now formulated for the first time, should not be regarded as a 
simple or natural idea: it was a great and fundamental discovery of the 
Greek mind. Only after it had been discovered was it possible to con¬ 
struct a real theory of culture. 

Greek science and medicine directly affected the manner in which the 
Presocratics and Sophists regarded the environment, the relations among 
psuke, nous, and body {soma), and the corporate body of the state.More¬ 
over, although experimental science as a rigorous enterprise was for the most 
part alien to ancient thought, the kind of empirical knowledge (techne) won 
from medical research was a microcosm of the “truer” kind of knowledge 
gained from the axiomatic arts of arithmetic and geometry. As the human 
body must follow fixed physical rules to sustain its life, its spiritual or mental 
nature must also follow rules to preserve and to maintain its well-being. His¬ 
tory, as the search for inductive guidelines from past experiences to orient the 
present and to construct a better future, and grammar, as the analysis of the 
underlying rules guiding correct linguistic performance, are to humankind’s 
self-investigations what medical and physical science are to its actions in the 
physical world: an art and science of diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy. 

Rationalism was essential to the classical Greek elite’s outlook: what logi¬ 
cal speech and formal mathematics could not dissect and recompose was 
either “unreal” or inconsequential. But the divine power of logos and math- 
ema (“lesson”) formed a honey-coated gloss over the superstitious auguries, 
grinding poverty (“Greece and poverty have always been foster-sisters” said 
Herodotos), and civil wars, which were the bases of social belief and politi¬ 
cal reality for the masses. 

Ancient peoples’ dependence upon the knowledge, techniques, and 
instruments they had forged from the matter of the physical world gave rise 
to the secular, urban rationalism of the learned elites in Ionia, Elea, and the 
Peloponnesus. The dilemmas encountered by Athenian intellectual critics 
and artists upon offending official custom or taste also accelerated the ascent 
of ethical inquiry, or the juxtaposition of an ideal plane of human action 
next to the inadequacy of social life. Critical reflection henceforth began to 
investigate its own political preconditions as well as its logical, linguistic, 
and epistemological presuppositions. 

The “art of politics” emerged as an attempt by political leaders to system¬ 
atize or codify their maxims for success on the one hand, and as an ethical 
theory seeking to improve the character of citizens on the other hand.^^ Life 
within the polis thus had generated its own domestic crises, the solutions for 
which entailed the application of a type of knowledge, skill, and technique 
only scientific or rational analysis could provide. 
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Up to the time of the Sophists, science {episteme) had been an attempt to 
discover and describe the hidden laws governing the motions and appearances 
of things by positing an “ultimate stuff,” or a unihed substance, as the “first 
principle” and cause of permanence and change. By the time of the Pythago- 
rians, Heraklitos, and Anaxagoras, reason as a problem-solving linguistic 
device for cosmological speculation had begun slowly to divorce itself from 
Homeric myth and Olympian religion; reason then was regarded as the first 
principle itself, albeit as an indirectly active one. 

Since sense experiences seemed ephemeral and empirical observation and 
hypothesis-testing were virtually unknown, the underlying logic that con¬ 
stituted verbal interchange seemed to many Greek intellectuals to be the 
underlying “law” that harmonized surface contradictions. Similarly, with 
the advances in arithmetical and architectural techniques, the nature of the 
unity underlying motion and change seemed less to be an ontological One 
(Parmenides) or a materialistic Many (Leukippos and Demokritos), and this 
unity increasingly resembled geometrical form or abstract structure (like 
Pythagoras’s “number”). And if the immutable structure or law governing 
events in the physical universe could be represented only through the human 
artifacts of language and mathematics, then the conventional codes regulat¬ 
ing human conduct in the polis could be subordinated to the necessary laws 
elucidated by logos and mathema. 

Thus it seemed plausible to the Sophists and Socrates to seek the solutions 
to the problems of the political state within the limitless but “essential char¬ 
acter” of speech.But whereas for Plato the “True” objects of dialectical, 
rational speech were the timeless Forms of Justice, Piety, Goodness, and so 
forth, the verbal sorcery of the Sophists seemed to rational philosophy to be 
but the frippery of an illusory and ideological rhetoric. 

The apparent duality in reality between subject and object had become 
a dualism in thinking between society and nature. However, with minor 
modifications the same philosophical vocabulary and syntax developed to 
conceptualize nature and its elements were now being used to deal with 
human nature and its creations. 

The Nature of objects and the human nature of subjects in a political envi¬ 
ronment may have been ultimately derived from the same phusis, but the 
visible appearances seemed so dissimilar as to render this kind of heuristic 
reductionism inadequate at best. Furthermore, the special lexicon provided 
by the Presocratics to deal with the physical environment seemed incapable 
of offering persuasive answers to the kinds of moral, legal, and literary ques¬ 
tions raised by artists, politicians, and hoi polloi. 

The problem of defining and enacting the just political order reflected a 
concern for political change regarding which the predominantly physicalist 
vocabulary in vogue in Athens had to defer comment. Then as now, political 
reality helped dictate a change in the orientation of speculative inquiry. And 
the terms of that inquiry became increasingly “abstract” and idealized as the 
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new science of ethics began to propose standards for action and belief that 
could neither be assimilated nor satisfied. 

In this way, “Political philosophy emerged by way of an ethical question 
which nature could never answer; the problems of men were not strictly 
coterminous with the problem of nature.Or to put it another way, the 
truths gained by the philosophers of nature would cease to influence directly 
the realm of human affairs. As political society became more differentiated, 
the power of mythical, religious, and magical interpretations of the world 
would slowly ebb. The veracity of talk about objects and events in nature 
lay in the extent to which symbolic language could reproduce the imper¬ 
sonal regularity of physical laws. But the meaning of human history still lay 
beyond the comprehension and control of rational persons. 

The necessity of history was its purpose; and that cosmic fate {moira) —to 
revolve forever in the eternal circle of life, death, and rebirth—still implied 
a supernatural agency. Humanity as an ethical subject and political actor 
could impart an artificial, transitory order or rationality to its social affairs, 
but the inescapable givens of human existence—the rule of fate and the 
uneasy interdependence of all humans—perforated all human action with a 
fundamental contingency and futility.As long as Necessity [ananke) and 
the domination of others prevented the improvement of the political world, 
the speculative theorist could actualize a better order of things only in lan¬ 
guage and not in history. Hence the power of political philosophy remained 
confined within the boundaries of thought."^^ 

But the laws that stay unchanged are better than good laws which are 
unstable. 

Kleon {Thucydides, hi, 37) 

The god of sober men is law; the god of fools is pleasure. 

Plato {Eighth Letter, 355a) 

The search for an objective, stable order in nature had been shifted onto the 
human stage by intellectual novelty and socioeconomic necessities. But many 
Greek educators, particularly the Sophists, remained skeptical about human¬ 
ity’s chances for uncovering a truth or law applicable to people in all societies. 

Protagoras of Abdera, the acknowledged coiner of the maxim, “Man is 
the measure of all things” (DK, Fragment 61), was one of the first cultural 
relativists and epistemological skeptics. He argued that truth was relative 
to the sense perceptions of the individual; since sensory experiences varied 
from society to society and from individual to individual, truth must also 
vary. Protagoras’s relativism led him to a “conventional” {nomos) analysis 
of the legal and grammatical basis of religion, morals, and language; the 
value of a belief and the justice {dike) of a law lay in their practical utility, 
that is, in the utility or goodness rendered to the individual. Objectivity and 
universal truth thus were considered illusions. 
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But humankind also possessed “a unique share in the Divine”;"^^ its pride 
and virtue [arete) were made possible by Reason. And this divine gift exhib¬ 
ited itself in human speech and culture, or in education [paideia). Virtue 
and moral excellence could be inculcated and cultivated. Reason, despite 
its epistemological limits, could and should be used to improve people. And 
rational debate, whether it be dialectical or “eristical,” complemented and 
refined the data of sense experience."^"^ 

For Gorgias, the power of speech [logos) succeeded and incorporated the 
inspired effects of magic and poetry.The spell of words—their effects both 
on the speaker and on his or her audience—was akin to witchcraft. The 
verbal sorcery of linguistic reason was hence manifest in the show of elo¬ 
quence. But speech had more than a purely rational or persuasive function. 
It could arrest fear or inspire pity; induce sorrow or pleasure; call forth pride 
or contempt. In short, rhetoric could evoke the world of pathos (emotion), 
a world hitherto ruled by tragedy, poetry, and magic. 

By creating a kind of literary prose designed to emulate the rhythm and 
meter of poetry but specifically constructed to imitate and transform the 
subjective disposition of the listener, Gorgias elevated cathartic style to the 
level of art, and he debased logic by subordinating it to verbal magic. As 
Gorgias sought to invest the art of rhetoric with the psychological power of 
magic, the cathartic emotional functions formerly performed by such “irra¬ 
tional” belief-systems as Olympian religions and mythology became embed¬ 
ded in the vibrant play of words. 

Earlier in Greek intellectual history, the slow attenuation of purely religious 
dogmas and rituals had accelerated the cultural dominance of philosophies of 
nature and secularized versions of power politics. Ionian “physics” was ratio¬ 
nalized as a result of the continuous interplay among language, mathematics, 
and the application of technical knowledge to the environment and polis. 

Political elites formulated extensive written legislation and social sanctions 
to maintain their rule and to constrain social interaction. But the growth 
of empirical knowledge and technique, and of political organization, com¬ 
merce, and rational discourse, neither eliminated nor successfully suppressed 
the ideological and affective importance of the sacred mysteries, myths, and 
mysticisms for all social classes. And for the intellectual elite themselves, a 
new deity arose to rival and supplant Zeus and the other gods—the Intellect. 

When Greek philosophy deified the speculative intellect, it made the 
supreme effort to work clear of all that was vague and mystical in reli¬ 
gion, only to find that the intellect had become a deity and followed the 
elder gods of emotional faith to the seventh heaven."^^ 

The process of deifying logos and nous had shifted the search for first princi¬ 
ples away from the description of material bodies and towards the increasingly 
incorporeal, abstract kingdom of objective, linguistic reason. This new ratio¬ 
nal faith did not cast off the emotional charges that had hitherto invigorated 
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religious doctrines and cult beliefs, but they persisted (under the Platonic guise 
of eros, for example) in the theorist and his or her public. 

The rhetorician’s appeal to the imagination and emotional prejudices of 
his or her listeners rekindled the embers of emotional reactions to Dionysian 
cults and Orphic rites. The herbal drugs used by the “sacred healers” (such as 
Empedokles and the Pythagoreans) had only been transformed into the stim¬ 
ulants and narcotics of verbal forensics."^' Passions were roused or assuaged 
by both potions. “Agreement was obtained by means of mere persuasion— 
fine rhetoric unsupported by valid arguments or good reasons.”"^* Although 
official magic had been almost completely divorced from Olympian religion 
by the end of the fifth century, the intoxicating force of fine rhetoric and mere 
persuasion had become a new techne, as capable as had been magic in sooth¬ 
ing deeply human psychological needs to control and to predict the sequence 
of causes and effects in the orders of nature and social life. 

Subjective reason had passed from the speculative, personified causal¬ 
ity of magic and mythology to the conjurations of ethical discourse and 
political rhetoric."^^ Language and politics had indeed been rationalized, but 
objective reason had not yet emancipated itself from its corporeal and politi¬ 
cal origins; in fact, it never has. 

Although the Sophists had revealed and rationalized the collapse of an 
ancient constellation of old values and had made human linguistic reason 
the paragon of virtue, they had failed to ground that reason in anything 
transcending the subjective thinker. It remained for Socratic dialectics, the 
Platonic Form, and the Aristotelian syllogism to mold for Western thinkers 
the image of a timeless and objective rational knowledge [episteme) unaf¬ 
fected by its genesis in the historical individual. 


THE UNHAPPY DIALECTIC OF THE LIFE OF REASON: 

SOCRATES AND PLATO 

Of all the wonders, none is more wonderful than man, who has learned 
the art of speech, of wind-swift Thought and of living in neighborliness. 

Socrates 

The dialectician’s (Socratic) irony is a form of mob-revenge; the ferocity 
of the oppressed lies in the cold knife-cuts of the syllogism. 

Nietzsche 


Protarchus: “What is the ‘life of reason’?” 

Socrates: Imagine one of us choosing to live in the possession of intel¬ 
ligent thought, knowledge and a complete memory of everything, but 
without an atom of pleasure, or indeed of pain, in a condition of utter 
insensibility to such things. 


Plato (Philebus, 22d-e)^® 
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1. SOCRATIC METHOD 

Socrates was a conservative revolutionary; Plato was a revolutionary con¬ 
servative. The former carried the revolt against a naturalistic metaphysics 
begun by the artists and Sophists to its ultimate limits; but in recognizing 
the State’s claim to his life as just {Crito, 50), Socrates left intact the politi¬ 
cal world his language had dissected and transcended. Plato attempted to 
overturn the capricious rule of mortal kings and democrats by introducing a 
static, hierarchical state of laws; but Plato’s failures in political praxis occa¬ 
sioned a theoretical architectonic of problems and definitions that would 
dominate the language of philosophical discourse for the next 2,500 years. 

Both Plato and Socrates molded their lives ideally patterned after the 
timeless models of reason and virtue they themselves had constructed. But 
Socrates was plebian and poor, and he lived during the period of Athenian 
imperial ascendency. He shunned political involvement, loyally served his 
city during wartime, and elaborated a practical ethics for living the good 
life {bios agathos) in the historical world. Plato, on the other hand, was 
a prosperous aristocrat who wrote during the period of Athens’ defeat by 
Sparta and the ultimate collapse of the old political orders of both cities. He 
was an advisor to kings, founded the Academy, despised the democrats who 
ruled Athens during most of his life, and placed the fulcrum of virtue and 
goodness in the ideal “world” of the ahistorical Forms. 

Socrates was a reluctant revolutionary who refused to follow through 
the radical implications of his life and thought. Plato wanted to overhaul 
the human world about him, but in its place he would have substituted a 
conservative, unchanging oligarchy of philosopher-kings. The “intellectual 
gadfly” and the sovereign Theorist continue to provide us with the image 
of the Philosopher as a man striving to subordinate his contingency and 
corporeality to “higher” ideals. 

What Socrates sought to express in his behavior and speech (according 
to Plato) was the profound transformation of a man who had discovered 
his rationality not in the problems he had “solved” but in the standards he 
had established in the process of asking questions “wise” men could not 
satisfactorily answer. Socrates exposed the ignorance of human empirical, 
common-sense beliefs about the world.His dialectical method of question¬ 
ing, refuting {elenchos),^^ reformulating, and defining anew assumed that 
verbal reasoning was the only reliable way to ground and justify ethical and 
political concepts. 

Socrates readily confessed his own “ignorance” and agnosticism, but his 
rational skepticism towards prefabricated accounts of things {logoi) implied 
not that truth and knowledge were fictions, but that people had used the 
wrong tools to find them. Correct definitions were reason’s inadequate 
approximations of “Formal” objects (such as Justice, dike) but they were 
not the transcendental Ideas, or Forms, themselves. The Socratic dialectic 
was therefore a negative dialectic; the question and answer language game 
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was in fact the “midwife’s art” {maiutike) of bringing forth true statements 
from pregnant illusions/"^ 

Negative dialectics refuted the epistemological claims to truth of the other 
interlocutors and specihed either ethical virtue or political science [techne 
politike) as abiding Truth {aleitheia). But Socrates merely negated in words 
the cognitive validity of conventional innerworldly beliefs and practices. In 
practice, Socrates proposed an otherworldly, half-mystical ideal (the Forms 
and the theory of Reminiscence) to supplant the concepts and life-styles it 
had uprooted.The Life of Reason became the philosophical life of “learn¬ 
ing how to die” {Phaedo, 61c), or to live well without undue concern for the 
pleasures and pains of this world. 

Our direct knowledge of Socrates comes from three sources: Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia and Symposium; various statements of Aristotle in his Meta¬ 
physics, Politics, and Ethics; and the Platonic Dialoguesd^ And it is with 
the Platonic corpus, in particular with the Dialogues from the “Socratic 
period” (roughly, those composed before Plato’s first journey to Sicily and 
return to Athens in 387 BCE) to the Republic {Politeia) and Phaedrus (circa 
367 BCE), that my analysis of Socratic method and Platonic reason begins. 

For one who firmly believed in the existence and immortality of an imma¬ 
terial rational soul, the problems of the body and of the world must have 
appeared trivial and sub specie aeternitasd^ Socrates’s own death and his gen¬ 
eral orientation towards death indicate his ideal of the philosophical life of 
reason and the conservative implications of that unity of theory and practice.^^ 

By bringing philosophy down from the sacred canopy and thrusting it into 
the marketplace, Socrates substituted an ascetic standard of personal conduct 
for traditional Greek longing for physical pleasure. In this most unsatisfac¬ 
tory human world, Socrates believed that the sole aim of the true philosopher 
was to seek wisdom and self-knowledge by means of universal concepts or 
definitions.*’® Socrates was convinced that the practical application of those 
Forms would inevitably improve both the self and the other. He hoped thereby 
to transform the beliefs and customs of his contemporaries by dialectically 
exposing the irrationality of hedonistic morality and democratic politics. 

Socrates rejected the Milesian tradition of a metaphysical philosophy of 
nature on the one hand and the Sophists’ rhetorical skepticism on the other 
hand. For Socrates, deductive physical science had yielded no certain knowl¬ 
edge or infallible precepts to guide moral action. The Sophists, while having 
indeed concerned themselves with language, virtue, and human nature, had 
nevertheless subordinated the philosophical search for arete and truth to the 
eristic game of verbal disputation.^^ The Socratic dialectic, “the idea that 
there could be a supreme method for reaching ultimate truth about essences 
or forms which would operate solely by conversation in the form of question 
and answer,”*’^ incorporated and transcended the logical rules and strate¬ 
gies devised by the Eleatics and Sophists. In so doing, it established for all 
philosophers to come a method of reasoning to be emulated and an ideal of 
knowledge to be pursued. 
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According to Aristotle, Socrates was the first philosopher to concentrate 
on the problem of definition. He asked the question, “What is x?” and 
attempted to discover by dialectical reasoning what a thing or virtue was in 
its most general form.*’^ Socrates also employed another kind of reasoning, 
inductive or epagogic reasoning, as part of the dialectical process. This was a 
process of “leading a mind to grasp general truths by pointing out particular 
causes or instances of it.”^"^ 

By arguing from particular examples or names to general definitions, 
Socrates hoped to prove that the Essence {ousia) of an object or a virtue lay in 
its invariant, universal character, its Form {idea)F^ To demonstrate this proof, 
Socrates cross-examined a person regarding statements made about a par¬ 
ticular notion (piety, courage, happiness, etc.) and then proceeded to deduce 
contradictory conclusions from the premise(s) of the statement. He repeated 
this procedure until either no satisfactory definition could be provided (as in 
the “inconclusive” early Dialogues) or until he had elaborated his own theory 
that derived the premise of the first statement from the theory of the Forms. 

Socrates thought he had refuted the ordinary, popular meanings of terms 
and definitions of ideas (such as happiness was pleasure). Dialectical reason 
in both its theoretical and practical aspects was his tool of enlightenment.*’^ 

Socrates appealed to the “forgotten” knowledge, or latent rationality, 
of his discussion partners by employing the logical conventions of noncon¬ 
tradiction and an earlier version of the law of the excluded middle.These 
logical maneuvers were envisioned as necessary measures to be taken for the 
clarification and definitions of terms and not as Sophistical ploys. Finguistic 
argument thereby became a paradigm instance of “formal” (or procedural) 
rationality. It also became a heuristic method to uncover the true, universal 
meanings of moral concepts on the one hand, and the necessary condition 
for the application of the idea “virtue is knowledge” to everyday behavior 
on the other hand. The unity of knowledge and virtue implied the union of 
theory and practice within dialectical reason. 

In the opinions of many of his commentators, Socrates’s contributions to 
ethics were likewise contributions to science.Socrates insisted upon clear 
accounts {logoi), rational hypotheses, {Republic, 335a), and the systematic 
and accurate classification of facts and data. The dialectical method’s ter¬ 
mini a quo and ad quern (points of departure and arrival) were the knowl¬ 
edge of first principles; a knowledge that led to a vatic intuition of Being or 
reality became the goal of logical thought. 

Socrates’s rational skepticism about the reliability of sense experience 
and the nature of appearances appealed to a kind of logical rigor and con¬ 
sistency that could “impartially” research and examine all hypotheses in 
order to unearth their truth content (if any). His utilization of induction 
{epagoge) and analogy in order to set forward a higher standard of “proof” 
or demonstration in verbal discourse set a mathematical, invariant crite¬ 
rion against which historical claims should be measured.*’^ But in the final 
analysis, Socrates’s much-debated contributions to “scientific method” and 
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human knowledge were overshadowed by his gift to intellectuals of a “new 
religion of this world,” the boundless faith in verbal reason/^ 

The Socratic confidence in the rationality and goodness of Humanity (or the 
Form of Humanity) was explicitly limited to those philosophical experts who 
embodied or who strove to embody Socratic definitions of wisdom, virtue, 
and goodness (Crito, 46d-50). And the price paid for vitalizing these abstrac¬ 
tions was a denigration and abhorrence of anything sensuous or ephemeral 
and a political conservatism founded upon the absolutism of universalsT^ 


II. PLATO’S PROBLEMS: UNIVERSAL REASON AND 
TERRESTRIAL RECALCITRANCE 

Plato took up the problems faced by the Presocratics and Socrates and 
attempted to resolve them in a systematic, hierarchical fashion. To under¬ 
stand the Platonic system and the motivations for it, it is necessary to 
understand Plato’s perceptions of his times and of his intellectual master. 

The cumulative destruction of high Greek culture by the Peloponnesian 
War and its aftermath peaked with the fall of the Athenian Empire in 404 
BCE and the rise and fall of Sparta. In Athens, oligarchs tried to reconstruct 
the battered framework of the polis along lines considerably different from 
the “classical democracy” of Periclean times. The aristocracy battled the 
democrats to decide who would rule, and Plato, as a young aristocrat who 
had watched in horror as a democratic Assembly had voted by a margin of 
thirty to condemn Socrates, reflected in his language and ideals the dreams 
of the aristocracy to freeze time and preserve their class rule.^^ 

Socrates’s death had left Plato with the problem of how to rationalize the 
“justice” of the earthly State. The Crito tried to do just that. But as Plato 
saw it, the existing state had to be reformed so as to prevent such atrocities 
from recurring. It therefore became the task of verbal reason simultaneously 
to give a critique of and to reform the ethical and political conditions that 
prohibited the freedom of thought personified by Socrates. 

Plato became a revolutionary conservative because the visionary world 
in his mind was repulsed by the “irrational, democratic” forum of history. 
Plato chose not to accept the “justice” of a merely historical state and thereby 
to abort the realization of his ideals, as Socrates had done, but to confront 
sovereigns and lawmakers with the verbal dreams of the ideal politeia, the 
Republic. The task of theory became to transform the contingency of social 
relations into the necessity of logical relations. Failing that in the historical 
world, the imagination was to remain free in its leisured contemplation to 
spin its gossamer patterns of laws for posterity. 

As Plato’s pessimism concerning the possibility of changing real people 
was deepened by his successive failures to “regenerate” the city-states of 
Athens and Syracuse, he retreated to the groves of the Academy and to 
the empyrean of eternal logic revealed to him by his tutor.Plato’s exact 
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relationship to Socrates and the extent to which his Dialogues (especially 
the earlier ones) are Socrates’s real thoughts are interesting but distracting 
sidelights to the real issue here: an examination of the unity of Reason as the 
extension of Socratic logic and ethics to Platonic epistemology and politics/^ 

Socrates’s philosophical attitude towards the restrictions imposed upon 
his freedom by an intolerant public entailed the demarcation of a zone of 
inner freedom and harmony that could successfully resist public slavery and 
discord. The soul {psuke) became the repository of freedom, wisdom, and 
goodness—much as it had been for the Pythagoreans—whereas the body 
was condemned to be a slave to the passions and to the public. 

Socrates’s rationality, his belief that the power of philosophical reason 
or logical reasoning was sufficient to attain both knowledge and goodness, 
was strong enough to transform his life and morals. But it had remained 
impotent before the un-reason of those who could or would not accept the 
implications of his arguments. The irrationality of the body and its desires 
decreed the fickle constitutions of a body politic ruled by sentiment and 
opinion, and not by logic or knowledge. Plato’s trinity of Dialogues devoted 
to the testimony of the “last days of Socrates,” the Apology, Crito, and Pha- 
edo, provide an opportunity to consider the assumptions and validity of the 
metaphysical hypotheses behind Plato’s philosophy of politics. 


III. PHILOSOPHY OR THE PRACTICE OE DEATH 

Whom do you mean, then, by the true philosophers? 

Those for whom the truth is the spectacle of which they are enamored. 

Republic, 475e 

To call him wise, Phaedrus, would, I think, be going too far; the epithet 
is proper only to a god. A name that would ht him better, and have more 
seemliness, would be “lover of wisdom” {philos sophos), or something 
similar. 

Phaedrus, 278e 

The retreat of Platonic speculative reason away from the inhnite cosmos 
and the intractable social world helped to induce both its formalism and its 
immateriality. As Plato reconstructed the last days of Socrates, he petrified 
for all time the discourse, image, and values of the supreme man of specula¬ 
tive reason, Socrates. 

The drama presented by Plato in the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo cloaks 
bitterness and resignation beneath the mantle of sustained verbal argu¬ 
ment; Socrates’s apparently steadfast belief in his rational soul’s immortality 
{Republic, 609-12 and 621) camouflages those feelings that must have per¬ 
forated his fortress of rationality, if only for a moment: pain, anguish, fear, 
and doubt. It is plausible to look upon Socrates’s philosophical hypotheses 
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in these dialogues as a set of essentially religious beliefs buttressed by the 
battlements of the Socratic dialectical method. Such ideas as the incorporeal 
soul and its purification, the corrupt body with its contaminating influence 
upon the soul, the invisible world of timeless Beauty and Justice, and the 
exalted Form of the Good and God, are interlocked in a nexus of epistemo¬ 
logical and ontological hypotheses. 

Socratic-Platonic verbal reason or formal rationality is capable of supply¬ 
ing reasoned arguments only for propositions and substantive beliefs that 
are “intuitively visualized.There is still no “proof” that human proofs, 
be they Anselm’s or Socrates’s, prove the existence either of transcendent 
objects (such as God) or of eternal states of being (immortality).^^ 

Plato and Socrates merged the wonder and faith of mystical or religious 
intuition with the sophisticated rationalist techniques widespread in Greek 
cultural activities; they produced a synthesis of formal reason and substantive 
belief that was every bit as speculative as the Ionian cosmogonies and Orphic 
mysteries. But Socrates’s convictions that virtue was identical to knowledge 
and knowledge with goodness welded belief to action in a way that enabled 
the practical rationality of those convictions—their applications to everyday 
life—to be divorced from the ontological nucleus. The life of Socrates subse¬ 
quently became detached by others, such as Nietzsche, from his ideas. 

To live a life in obedience to the State and its laws, is, in Socrates’s accounts, 
to acknowledge that the polls is the father of the political man or citizen, 
and hence that the citizen owes the same allegiance to the state as he or she 
does to his or her nuclear family.^® But when the citizen is also the philoso¬ 
pher par excellence, the individual, intellectual concerns of the truth-seeker 
become the social concerns of the lawgivers. The conduct of the exceptional 
individual accordingly becomes a matter for political vigilance. And this 
often leads to a conflict between the claims of the philosopher to his or her 
freedom of action and discussion and the claims of the state to be free from 
disturbance and disruption. 

For the person of wisdom, “the really important thing is not to live, but to 
live well.... And that to live well means the same thing as to live honorably or 
rightly. . . . Then in light of this agreement we must consider whether or not it 
is right for me to try and get away without an official discharge. . . . Whatever 
the popular view is, and whether the alternative is pleasanter than the present 
one (death) or even harder to bear, the fact remains that to do wrong is in every 
sense bad and dishonorable for the person who does it. . . . Then in no circum¬ 
stances must one do wrong.... In that case one must not even do wrong when 
one is wronged, which most people regard as the natural course. 

Since by agreeing to live in and to be reared by the State the individual 
has made a kind of social contract not to “break its laws and stain your con¬ 
science,” he or she is obliged to abide by whatever judgments the State might 
pronounce. Socrates clearly perceived the charges raised against him (impiety 
and misleading the young) as spurious, and he looked upon the courthouse 
as “the place appointed for those who need punishment, not for those who 
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need enlightenment.”^® The surprising outcome of the trial was not the con¬ 
viction but the fact that it carried by a mere thirty votes; a less “reasonable” 
or democratic Assembly would certainly have reacted with greater unanimity 
against a “gadfly” defendant attempting to prosecute his accusers. 

Socrates willed his physical execution both from philosophical convic¬ 
tions and from lifelong frustrations. The political state of unreasonable men 
and the aged body of the philosopher had demanded obedience to the laws 
of each. Socrates acknowledged the duty of personal allegiance to the One 
Form of Justice, but the multitude of democratic Athens had acted unjustly. 
Nevertheless, Socrates accepted the “irrational” verdicts promulgated by the 
court and the “tomb of the body.”^^ 

After a life of embattled reason, Socrates seemingly embraced the pros¬ 
pect of death, of the “liberation” of his immortal soul. After many years 
of efforts to reform the politics of city-states, Plato retreated to found the 
Academy and the philosophical dialogue (the “Form” of which was mainly 
conversational, often accompanied by “dramatic” effects). The world had 
rejected both men. And from the “evils of our mortal nature we should make 
all speed to take flight from this world to the other, and that means becom¬ 
ing like the divine so far as we can, and that again is to become righteous 
with the help of wisdom. The extinction of the body would merely con¬ 
firm the goodness and wisdom of the philosopher’s soul, a soul “purified” 
by learning how to die to the world, or by “practicing death” while alive, 
and by preparing oneself to live in eternal harmony. 

This belief-system was a totality infused with mystical, dualistic, and 
ascetic assumptions about nature and human nature, assumptions that 
stemmed in part from the “idealism” of Parmenides, the Eleatics, and the 
Pythagoreans, and in part from Plato’s remarkable rationalizations of his 
psychological reactions to the pains of his body and the illness of the body 
politic. Platonic philosophy had to brand as “irrational” a corporeality it 
had failed in life to transcend. The physical universe, political order, and 
epistemic subject of Platonic philosophy revealed an organism torn by the 
fissure between formal reason and material existence. 

IV. PLATONIC DUALISM 

A. The Universe 

Nature, humankind, and the polis all share the same fate in Plato’s Weltan¬ 
schauung; they are condemned to swing back and forth forever between the 
competing jurisdictions of reason [nous) and necessity {ananke)}'^ Reason 
or Mind (and Nous most often means both in Plato’s later Dialogues) ulti¬ 
mately presides over the activities of the goddess Necessity, who in turn sym¬ 
bolizes an unintelligible, inscrutable providence. The experience of chaos 
masks a reality of order. Purposeful law and order (kosmos) are imputed to 
the overarching principle of nous. 
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The mechanical causality of a blind principle of necessity—a principle 
that will appear even more dramatically in Machiavelli’s political theory and 
in Kant’s account of physical determinism—is clearly subordinated to the 
intelligent purposefulness of reason. From a Platonic perspective, wherever 
it is possible to decipher or observe causal regularities in Nature [phusis], 
we are witnessing the work of nous. If at the level of mere appearances the 
world seems chaotic and events appear random, at the level of astronomy 
and Being there is cosmological law and an immanent rational design.^^ 

Moreover, nous not only orders and interconnects temporal events, it 
ascribes a value to them. Everything serves a purpose and fulfills a function— 
even the circular revolutions of heavenly bodies—and the purpose or function 
of something is the “Good” of the thing. Even such “brute facts” as the motion 
of the earth and the number of hours in a day are simply preordained conjunc¬ 
tions of matter and motion within a larger, teleological plan, an order whose 
specific instances are “persuaded by nous'' to adhere to a programmed routine. 

The celestial events that humanity can observe, but cannot fathom, con¬ 
stitute a phusis dependent for its perpetuation upon the work of Mind; the 
deeper rhythm of the physical universe is ultimately a logical or mathemati¬ 
cal set of relationships that promote a moral law as well as physical neces¬ 
sity. The Good of the whole is furthered by the indwelling teleology of each 
part.^*" Nature is an emanation of Mind. Its many facts and laws constitute 
a material order animated by one mental ruler. The unity of Mind or reason 
demands and imparts a purpose or goal [telos) to an inherently aimless or 
irrational material necessity. 

Plato’s mathematical ideal of a universal rationality is indebted to Orphic- 
Pythagorean beliefs. Among other Pythagorean ideas Plato adopts or modi¬ 
fies are the mythological or religious notion of stellar divinities rotating in 
perfect eternal circles,the systematic application of geometrical theorems 
of ratios, means, and proportions to astronomy and cosmogony, and the 
cosmic opposition between the ideas of limit {peras) and harmony on the 
one hand and the unlimited (a spatially extended One) chaos on the other 
hand. Most important, Plato incorporates into his cosmology, ethics, and 
epistemology an Orphic insistence upon the immortality of an immaterial 
soul and a Pythagorean dichotomy between the divine or rational form of 
that soul and the mortal and irrational materiality of the body.®^ 

The cosmic oppositions between reason. Being, and law at the upper 
level, and necessity. Becoming, and chance at the “inferior” level, filter down 
into the human tensions between reason and appetite, between mind and 
body. Like his Pythagorean and Eleatic predecessors, Plato opts for the aris¬ 
tocratic sovereignty of “formal” reason. The strife [eris) between natural 
polarities is harmonized in the superstructure by an order-conferring, math¬ 
ematical reason; the conflicts between social classes and warring passions 
are resolved by the triumph of philosophical knowledge. 

Platonic episteme (scientific knowledge) enables the philosophical savant 
to internalize the divine order of the spheres and thereby to purify one’s soul 
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of its material contamination. Music, gymnastics, and geometry are three 
techniques recommended by Plato to cleanse the soul. Plato’s essentially 
Pythagorean vision of an ordered universe is complemented by his utopian 
faith in an idealized human, the philosopher-king, who is to overcome the 
turmoil of social life once and for all. 

The recalcitrant elements of the polls are to be ordered “rightfully and 
justly” according to a hxed hierarchy of functional values legislated by the 
princes of reason. Labor shall serve theory and theory shall serve the Good. 
The liberation of Plato’s political man from social mythology requires the 
emancipation of the ethical soul from the worldliness of the body. If physical 
necessity is compelled to obey the dictates of Mind, human nature can also 
be enslaved to the edicts of philosopher-kings. 

B. Human Nature 

We cannot hnd an adequate definition of man so long as we confine 
ourselves within the limits of man’s individual life. Human nature does 
not reveal itself in this narrow compass. What is written in “small char¬ 
acters” in the individual soul, and is therefore almost illegible, becomes 
clear and understandable only if we read it in the larger letters of man’s 
political and social life. This principle is the starting point of Plato’s 
Republic (368). From now on the whole problem of man was changed: 
politics was declared to be the clue to psychology. This was the last 
and decisive step necessary to the development of Greek thought which 
had begun with an attempt to conquer nature and continued by asking 
for rational norms and standards of ethical life. It culminated in a new 
postulate of a rational theory of the state. 

Ernst Cassirer 

If it is true that Plato’s philosophy of politics declared itself to be the clue to 
human psychology, it is equally true that the rational norms of the ethical life 
provided Plato with the conceptual constitution of his ideal polls.Plato’s 
science of politics—his philosophy of the state—is the “applied ethics” of 
his moral science. 

Humanity’s present and potential political nature {phusis) is contingent 
upon the realization of the “higher” part of its human nature, the moral 
rationality or virtue (arete) of one’s soul. The permanent, rational principles 
which should guide individual moral conduct also are designed to erect the 
best possible government of the polls. Human nature is the “given” raw 
material of moral reeducation; its splits and tensions are to be coordinated 
by the formulation and implementation of moral laws based upon the ratio¬ 
nal understanding {noesis). 

Not unreasonably, shall we claim that... in the soul whereby it reckons 
and reasons the rational (part), and that with which it loves, hungers. 
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thirsts, and feels the flutter and titillation of other desires, the irrational 
and appetitive-companion of various repletions and pleasures. 

Republic, 439d 

Just as the Nature of the physical universe is split between the intelli¬ 
gible legislation of a universal rational Mind and the seeming randomness 
of blind necessity, so is human nature divided between the powers of reason 
and the appetites of desires and “high spirit” {thumos). Plato thought he had 
specified the origin of the irrational by pointing out the “tyranny” of the 
needs of the flesh. He furthermore argued in the Republic (431-6, 579-83, 
and 671-7) that people are “by nature” artisans, slaves, money-makers, 
soldiers, or guardians. 

There are three parts of the soul, but only the rational part was meant to 
govern. There are three class of humans: the lovers of wisdom, of gain, and 
of victory, but only the wise were meant to rule the State. “The founding 
of the good city started from the fact that men are by Nature different, and 
this proved to mean that men are by Nature of unequal rank.”^^ Those of 
the first rank are those “who are best born and best educated” {Republic, 
431c). They make up a “natural aristocracy” who are able to curb their 
“simple and moderate appetites with the aid of reason and right opinion.” 
It is hence essential to Plato’s philosophy of politics that the “naturally best 
or wisest” class of citizens should perform their natural or just function: to 
rule the sober (artisans) and the brave (soldiers). 

The duality of an individual split between reason and un-reason is techni¬ 
cally a triple alliance among reason, appetite, and thumos;^"^ the structure of 
the just state is a top-down coordination of the rulers (the guardians from 
whom the philosopher-kings will be selected) and the ruled (the workers, 
soldiers, and such nonpersons as slaves, women, resident aliens or “metics,” 
and children). Plato’s portrait of a human nature divided among the plan¬ 
ning faculty {to logismos, comprising both reason and will), the appetitive 
faculty {epithumia), and the aggressive faculty {to thumoeides)^^ is used as 
an argument to justify the domination of the many by the few. Since it is just 
and wise for reason to rule the body, it is just and moral for the excellent 
{arete) to rule and the passionate {eros) to obey. 

But the point that we have to notice is this, that in fact there exists in 
every one of us, even in some reputed most respectable, a terrible, fierce, 
and lawless brood of desires, which it seems are revealed in our sleep. 

Republic, 572b 

Plato reduced the lawlessness he perceived in the Greek social world to 
the intemperance and licentiousness of the body and the corpus democraticus 
(democratic body). Human nature was seen as a fixed substance and a civil 
war between the highest manifestation of Nature, the charioteer of Mind 
{Republic, 444), and the biological needs of matter {Phaedrus, 247-8). People 
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are virtuous insofar as they fulfill their natural functions to think or to work, 
and the hierarchical structure of the political person, the Politeia, is justified 
by this “necessary” inheritance. 

To Plato, history offers no help in attempting to explain the problems 
of human interaction and motivation. Quite the contrary. Our “modern” 
ideas of progress, evolution, and culture are as alien to Plato’s idea of human 
nature as was Aristotle’s biology. To Plato, the past with all its misery dem¬ 
onstrated the logical necessity to freeze the Republic outside human time 
and historical change once and for all. Human nature had hitherto been 
the chief obstacle to moral virtue. Its “lower parts,” such negative compo¬ 
nents as emotions, ungrounded beliefs, and irrational habits common to all 
humans, must be arrested and bound by rational prudence {sophrosune). If 
humans were united by their lower half, they became differentiated accord¬ 
ing to the extent to which the rational part of the soul came to dominate and 
harmonize the senses.^*’ 

In Plato’s ethics, self-control means the unconditional obedience to rea¬ 
son by the emotional parts of the soul.^^ To achieve this rational control over 
part of one’s own nature requires a kind of nobility and virtue made possible 
by rational knowledge.^^ 

Plato thought that to be a good person one had to become a rational indi¬ 
vidual; and to become rational one had to learn to subordinate the ignorance 
of the multitude and the deceptions of sense perception to the universal 
and true insights of objective knowledge [Republic, 428-36). Human virtue 
or personal merit could thus be assessed according to a scale of epistemic 
values: the more advanced the dialectical ascent towards knowledge of the 
Form of the Good [idea agathos), the greater was the probability that an 
individual’s actions were coordinated and guided by reason. 


V. THE DIALECTICAL ASCENT TO KNOWLEDGE 

This ... is the very law which dialectic recites, the strain which it exe¬ 
cutes, of which, though it belongs to the intelligible, we may see an 
imitation in the progress of the faculty of vision, as we described its 
endeavor to look at living things themselves and the stars themselves 
and finally at the very sun. In like manner, when anyone by dialectic 
attempts through discourse of reason and apart from all perceptions of 
sense to find his way to the very essence of each thing and does not desist 
until he apprehends by thought itself the nature of the good in itself, he 
arrives at the limit of the intelligible as the other in our parable came to 
the goal of the visible. 

Republic, 532 

For a person to possess philosophical insight or wisdom, and thereby to 
ensure both virtue and happiness [eudaimonia) a systematic application of 
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the methods of dialectical reasoning to the objects of experience is impera¬ 
tive. Plato thought that a science of ethics would be impossible without an 
apprehension of the unchanging forms of Reality and Being. In the Republic 
{Politeia, 509-11), Plato set forth a doctrine of knowledge in a hierarchical, 
tabular way.^°° 

Human mental development is a long and labored climb from the cave 
of illusions to the sun of true insight. It entails the completion of a series 
of cognitive leaps through the four stages of mental awareness: conjecture, 
belief, understanding, and reason. 

Reason [logos) proceeds by means of dialectical knowledge to form 
hypotheses and to arrive at the first principles [arche) of Being. It progresses 
from Ideas to Ideas until it reaches Formal conclusions. The Supreme Form 
or Idea, the mathematical One or the Form of the Good, can only be con¬ 
templated or intuited as “the object of true knowledge . . . reason alone, the 
pilot of the soul, can behold it.”^®^ 

Reality in itself cannot be “known” or deduced in the sense that math¬ 
ematical or physical axioms can be known or deduced. As the “ever remain¬ 
ing the same and unchanged” pure Being [Republic, 479), the Form of the 
Good exists as the matrix of an ideal “world of conceptual essences” whose 
earthly “copies” (such as justice, beauty, piety, etc.) participate [methexis) in 
reality only in an imperfect, imitative way. 

VI. THE GOOD 

A. In Reality 

Forms are many entities in Plato’s ontology: the ultimate objects of rational 
knowledge; ideal standards against which inferior copies in the visible world 
must be measured; the final end [telos) and formal cause [aitia) of all events; 
the permanent aesthetic object known as beauty, style, harmony, and grace; 
and the ultimate linguistic or logical universal subject whose predicates are 
displayed in the rational speech of wise individuals. Reality ens realissimum is 
an immaterial aesthetic constellation of being, order, and stability. The Form 
of the Good is the most universal, objective concept in this family of unchang¬ 
ing essences. Only insofar as the human subject is capable of rational, disinter¬ 
ested reflection is the ultimate Truth behind the appearances of things rendered 
perspicuous to humans. To “see” an object truly is to “know” reality.^°^ 

Plato’s debts to Parmenides and the Pythagoreans become even clearer 
when seen in the light of his need to transcend the limits of strict verbal 
reasoning and to introduce metaphor and symbol as linguistic equivalents 
to the empyrean of invisible Forms. Reason entails “vision” and vision is a 
sensuous metaphor for revelation. The limits of verbal reason are surpassed 
by myth and intuition.^^"^ 

Plato’s epistemology necessitates his mysticism; The One, the ultimate 
Reality of the Form of the Good, is ultimately an object of a clear and simple 
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faith. But it is a kind of Kantian “faith” that justifies the holding of an idea 
or belief to be true on grounds adequate for moral action and instruction, 
but insufficient to satisfy the epistemological strictures of the Understand¬ 
ing (Kant’s Verstand). Plato’s ultimate beliefs about Reality are a faith in 
this sense, an “intuitively clear revelation of Truth” beyond the capacity of 
Reason to prove or disprove. 

In the Meno (81a) and the Theaetetus (149a), Plato argues that the origin 
of human learning and knowledge lies in a person’s reminiscence (anamne¬ 
sis) or recollection of a “vision” of Reality and Truth that had been “forgot¬ 
ten” after birth.The life of reason becomes a struggle (agon) to attain 
once more an intuitive knowledge (noesis) of this higher, forgotten real¬ 
ity. The dialectical ladder previously sketched illustrates the agonized steps 
upwards towards Truth. But perfect knowledge and the final realization of 
moral perfection lie beyond the reach of rational knowledge in this life.^°^ 
Only by the “practice of death” (philosophy) or by the blinding flash of 
an intuitive, mystical revelation can the last barrier blocking the complete 
union of the philosophical subject and the eternal object of its quest, the 
Form of the Good, be surmounted. And in fact, as Socrates exemplified, this 
means that only in the “afterlife” can the rational soul become fully “real,” 
that is, completely knowing, virtuous, and immaterial. 

Although Plato firmly believed in the unity of theoretical and practical 
reason, and that knowledge of absolute, indisputable moral values would 
necessarily be followed by rational practical action, in the end reasoned 
dialectical knowledge gives way to mystical intuition and idealistic faith. 

B. In the State 

Well... perhaps there is a pattern of it (the city whose home is the ideal) 
laid up in heaven for him who wishes to contemplate it and so beholding 
it to constitute himself as its citizen. But it makes no difference whether 
it exists now or will ever come into being. The politics of this city will 
be his (the wise man’s) and of none other. 

Republic, 592b 

If belief in the Form of the Good initiates in the individual a life of rea¬ 
son culminating in moral knowledge, then the rational soul of the “indi¬ 
vidual writ large,” the polls or Politiea (Republic), should also be propelled 
towards goodness and justice by practical reason. The telos of the Form of 
the Good in the political world is to make citizens good, that is, rational 
and wise. Likewise, the ultimate justification for the Republic is, in Plato’s 
account, to shape and purify the soul, to mold the will of the citizen in the 
image of the State of Reason. 

Plato thought that by writing the Republic he had counterpoised to the 
unjust Athenian “mob-democracy” a permanently realizable blueprint for a 
political order to train its citizens in virtuous theory and behavior. By writing 
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about political life, Plato tried to classify governments, rulers, and laws accord¬ 
ing to an absolute standard or objective criterion of what is best for a political 
community (a state without law and ruled by philosopher-kings), what is next 
best (a constitutional state of fixed, rational laws), and what is inadequate (all 
other forms of government). 

Plato’s Statesman, like Machiavelli’s Prince, was intended to be a vade 
mecum (handbook) for enlightened and successful politicians. And Plato 
wrote the Taws to bequeath to the future a body of specific political rules 
and recommendations that would suffice to improve and restrain citizens in 
an historical world where perfect wisdom and philosophical guardians were 
not at hand. 

While Plato gradually reduced his expectations as to the feasibility of 
inaugurating the kingdom of reason on earth, he never relinquished his con¬ 
viction that the naked use of political power for its own sake had no moral 
or rational justification.^®^ For Plato like Kant and other idealists, political 
power without moral knowledge was blind, and moral knowledge with¬ 
out political clout was impotent. An absolutistic, a priori moral philosophy 
wedded to an organic, hierarchical conception of politics bore the divine 
child of perfect virtue, justice, and rationality—the philosopher-king.^®^ 

Philosophical reason and the presumably infallible knowledge of the mor¬ 
ally Good are supposedly embodied in the person of the philosopher-king. 
Plato’s rationale for fabricating such a character was to reconcile theory 
and practice, first on paper and in speech, and ultimately in the world. Prag¬ 
matically, Plato hoped to train selected monarchs and rulers, such as Dion 
and Dionysus of Syracuse, in the practical aspects of wisdom. Plato thereby 
hoped to unite political power and philosophical virtue. 

Plato sought to revolutionize the Greek polis by catapulting the just soul of 
the true philosopher into the turbulent stream of Greek politics (the time of the 
writing of the Republic was 375-370 BCE). He described the philosopher-king 
in many guises: as a person bereft of the corruption of the senses {Phaedo, 64); 
as a lover of truth, beauty, and boys {Symposium, 210); as an “expert crafts¬ 
man of civic liberty” {Republic, 395c); as a man “of simple and moderate 
appetites” {Republic, 431c); as an inept debater compared to the lawyers and 
sophists with their dazzling rhetoric {Theaetetus, 175-6); and as the “golden 
soul” destined to save the city {Republic, 417a). 

According to Plato, while the democratic mass man and demagogue exalted 
their passions and high spirits by debasing their reason, the philosopher-king 
would enthrone reason by banishing emotion. At the very least he (or she) 
would prevent the state from sinking lower than it had under “democracy. ”^^® 
Just as the philosopher-king’s rational nature would come to resemble the 
eternal object of one’s contemplation—the Form of the Good—so should the 
nature of the Republic come to imitate the just harmony of the philosopher’s 
mental attunement. Unity and harmony, both in the soul of the individual 
and in the State of Humanity, therefore became the telos of Plato’s imaginary 
philosophical rulers. 
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Plato believed that justice, happiness, and the goodness of the wise soul 
consisted in the subordination of its two “lower parts,” its spirit (will) and 
appetite, to its intellectual master, sovereign reason. Goodness, or personal 
character, was measured by the degree of impersonal rationality. Likewise, 
in the ideal state of the Republic, virtue would consist in the unquestioned 
suzerainty of the guardians, and the unquestioning loyalty of the two infe¬ 
rior classes of citizens, the soldiers and producers (artisans, merchants, and 
paid laborers). And for the rest of the populace, the “mass” of noncitizens 
composed of the sick and mutilated, women (“weaker in all pursuits than 
men,” Republic, 455) and children, foreigners and resident-aliens, and slaves 
(about half of the population), their irredeemable, inherited irrationality 
condemns them to everlasting servitude.The “right-ordering” of their 
muddled souls is merely to perform automatically the functions assigned to 
them “by nature” and their leisured guardians {Republic, 499-501). 

There is no need here for yet another polemic against what “modern lib¬ 
eral” thinkers abhor in Plato’s politeia: the absolutism, callousness, authori¬ 
tarianism, “armed camp” militarism, and so forth. However, if the Republic 
does indeed put forth a vision of the “best of all possible worlds,” that is, 
a city-state managed by an elite, privileged superstructure of philosophers 
whose “hygienic,” military, and economic edicts are designed to cement 
an unchanging State of moral absolutism, puritanical asceticism {Laws, 
839-41), and cultural censorship, then it is understandable why Plato’s 
contemporaries and critics could dismiss his schemes as unattractive and 
dangerous narcotics. Unenlightened monarchs, practical politicians, and 
intelligent democrats had no use for a “Utopia” (a “no-where,” Republic, 
591-2) that would strip them of their power and legitimacy in the name of 
a “rationality” they found unreasonable. 

Everything Plato thought tainted by such de facto political drives as self- 
interest, the desire to accumulate wealth or prestige, and the lust for power 
had to be isolated, uprooted, and banished from the political body {Repub¬ 
lic, 464-6). Plato’s “communistic” proposals {Republic, 457-9, and Laws, 
739), including the abolition of private property, must therefore be seen as 
components of a rational calculus designed to prevent the growth of factions 
and dissent in the ruling class, to assure the unswerving loyalty of the elite to 
the “happy state” {Republic, 420-1) uniting them all, and to maintain their 
observable superiority to hoi polloi without such advantages. 

The guardians and philosophers must live without economic or individu¬ 
alist political motives, that is, “without temptation” {Republic, 416-7). Tet 
the workers be concerned with labor and wages, since economic needs are 
merely extensions of Desire {epithumia), and Desire and selfishness are to be 
overcome by philosophers. 

Desire is also associated with the lust for power. And in the Republic, vir¬ 
tue is power but power is not a virtue. Power is a psychological and material 
phenomenon presenting both a responsibility and an obligation. The respon¬ 
sibility is to maintain at all costs the Justice or functional maintenance of the 
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State; the obligation is for the rulers to exploit systematically, by persuasion if 
feasible and by force if necessary, the human and material resources within the 
realm so as to provide the State with continuous supplies of raw material to 
be cultivated for material production, defense, and the procreation of tabula 
rasa (“blank slate”) children capable of being educated {paideia) to virtue. 

A just and rational political order led by philosopher-kings performs its 
proper function merely by perpetuating itself. Since reason and justice are 
stable and abiding, and since the State must be made to resemble reason and 
justice, the State must be made unchanging and inflexible. As the Republic 
uses its powers over humans and matter to draw ever nearer to the sun of 
the Good, it withdraws more and more from the bloodstained soil buttress¬ 
ing its temples. The Republic of Reason abandons the world to canonize a 
Utopia;^^^ the state of the Laws modifies Utopia to accommodate an irre¬ 
deemable world. 

In the kingdom of law, the ideal state becomes historicized and history 
reverts to mythology. Plato’s last great Dialogue is a monograph that attempts 
to dissect the injustices of the all-too-human cycle of governments and that 
seeks to propose an atemporal alternative. Instead of successfully reform¬ 
ing an historical city, Plato founds in speech a city-state whose appearance 
incorporates oligarchical features of the Spartan and Cretan polises, but 
whose essence is that of the mythological Republic. 

While the makeup of the ideal statesman or lawgiver remains constant in 
all of Plato’s work—the art of political science {techne) is always intended 
to make people good, wise, and happy—the Laws presents the case in a 
somewhat different fashion.^^’’ It is the closest thing Plato ever composed to 
an “empirical,” semihistorical treatise. 

The Laws puts forward a comprehensive legal code to adjust the values of 
the existing modes of government to fit the higher ideals of civic virtue, pro¬ 
mulgated by a Nocturnal Council of wise elders. Their obligations are fun¬ 
damentally the same as the guardians’: moral knowledge ^^^of politics and 
custom must be used to regenerate or to create anew the ethical character 
of human beings. A new world must be shaped for philosophy to conquer. 
Towards this goal are directed the education of a “natural elite” in civic 
duties and responsibilities as well as the systematic, invariant application 
of Justice by means of a table of rewards and punishments. The normative 
Good of One becomes the factual Common [koinos] Good. 

The Laws are meant to be the rational predicates of a mental Nature 
whose jurisdiction is universal {Laws, 890d). In fact, Plato’s precepts in 
general uphold the values and sanctions, permissions and prohibitions of a 
landed aristocracy, a value system modeled to a considerable degree upon 
Spartan virtues and designed to secure total domination over all aspects of 
life.^^^ Whoever for religious or political reasons dares to call the official ide¬ 
ology into question “seeks to put law in chains and the state under the con¬ 
trol of faction by subjecting them to the domination of persons, and further 
serves these ends and foments civil strife by revolutionary violence, must be 
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counted the deadliest foe of the whole state, and . . . death is to be inflicted 
(as in cases of sacrilege) by a majority for their sentences” {Laws, 856b-d). 

These harsh penalties for “impiety,dissent, and rebellion are consid¬ 
ered just because the “common good” of all upright citizens is supposedly 
endangered by calling the Law into question. Thus, Socrates made the right 
decision by refusing to protest or to disobey a sentence he knew to be unjust. 
Obedience to the laws, the kosmos or right-ordering of the soul as well as 
the city-state, means obedience to God, or to Universal Reason. 

Since education, or rearing by the State, is designed to compel our irra¬ 
tional selfish desires and impulses to subjugate themselves to rational self- 
control {sophrosune), a breach of the laws is an assertion of selhsh arrogance 
{hubris). And selhshness must be extirpated. 

Citizens are to be taught to desire only what is Good, that is, what the 
Laws permit. Social control and thought control are two faces of the Legal 
State. The constitution of that State, like the psychological health of the divine 
rational soul, is to be made irreversible, unchallengeable, and infallible. The 
legacy must be preserved for all times and all societies {Laws, 960). 

To endeavor to change or to resist a divinely inspired State of Legal 
Nature is, in Plato’s philosophy of politics, to act in a subhuman (slave- 
like), unreasoning, selfish frenzy. “Change—except when it is change from 
what is bad—is always, we shall find, highly perilous, whether it is change 
of seasons, or prevailing winds, of bodily regimen, or mental habit, or, in a 
word, change of anything whatever without exception, except in the case I 
have just mentioned, change from bad” {Laws, 797d-e). 

But to be immune from change, from the possibility of error and the forces of 
nature, as Plato wished, is to transcend the historical world, not to improve it. 
Platonic Reason in its descent to enlighten history has become an autocrat who 
has outlawed the possibility that it can err. And to do that is to be unreasonable. 

The ideal State of Platonic Reason sought to propel the just soul of the 
most rational of humans, the Philosopher, onto the stage of politics, a plat¬ 
form propped up by the herd of disciplined functionaries.^^® A Ciceronian 
Concordia Ordinum (ordered concord) among the strata of the best polis 
is coordinated in the same way as the arrangement of the parts of the best 
soul; the functional isomorphism between the structure of the healthy soul 
governed by reason and the happy state ruled by philosophers is part of the 
interpenetration of all domains of Plato’s thought.Reason must remake 
the world in its own image. 

Plato’s philosophy of politics is at bottom a metaphysical kingdom “not 
of this world” {John, 18, 36), whose monarch, the absolute, enlightened 
sovereign Reason, bends the material universe and human nature to fulfill 
his decrees. This conception of political rationality is both a personal phi¬ 
losophy of life—a statement of Plato’s own beliefs—and an ideology in the 
sense of a mystifying defense of aristocratic politics. 

The Republic faced up to the ever-present political problems of leader¬ 
ship (who should govern and how should they govern?) and the purposes of 
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government (how can the State best improve its subjects’ lives?) by postulat¬ 
ing as an inflexible theorem the functional equivalence of aristocratic rule 
and moral excellence. Problems of politics were thereby reduced to the a 
priori logical equation: formal reason = political wisdom. But the theoretical 
accommodation of political power and human violence, or irrationality, to 
lawgiving Reason remained a mental coup d’etat. Reason was compelled by 
the Un-reason of the historical Other to seclude itself in the Academy and to 
abandon its political dreams to the irrational forum of history. 

VII. REASON TO PLATO 

A. And What Is Reasonable in Plato ... 

For Plato, “Reason” denotes just about everything “good” that can be attrib¬ 
uted to the “real essence” of human nature. This equivalence of reason and 
goodness is one aspect of Plato’s linguistic identification of the abstract sub¬ 
stantive with laudable mental and physical qualities of persons or things. 
The ancient Greek lexicon of theoretical terms was revised and expanded 
by Plato, and both the Greeks and we exhibit in our everyday speech acts 
the Platonic meanings of philosophical and political words, often with their 
value-impregnated connotations. The high estimation of Western intellectu¬ 
als for all things “rational” has its origins in the aristocratic, proto-idealistic 
strands of Greek thought, headed by Plato. 

The most common and important Platonic words for reason and its func¬ 
tions are logos, nous, dianoia, and logistikon.^^'^ Logos (a noun stemming 
from legein, “to speak”) is a word whose importance and horizons will 
expand to encompass the universe and God under the Stoics and Church 
Fathers. In Plato’s philosophy, logos is always linked to meaningful human 
speech. Plato esteemed “living speech,” or verbal dialogue {dialogos), as a 
superior tool of instruction and discovery to the written word, and to him 
this meant “giving overt expression to one’s thought by means of vocal 
sound with names and verbs” or “giving an account. 

Logos is also the verbal procedure of enumerating the collection of ele¬ 
ments constituting an object, or verbalizing the letters and syllables of a 
word in order to arrive at a complete description of the external relations of 
a thing or belief. Logos also means to render an account of the “distinguish¬ 
ing mark” of something. But “knowledge of an object” demands more than 
an account plus true belief, as the inconclusive final passages of the Theaete- 
tus show; it demands the lasting rational insight into the Form of the Good. 

For Plato, verbal reason is a discursive medium leading eventually and 
with correct application to an insight into the nature of reality; it is human¬ 
ity’s philosophical instrument {organon) and the “kind of action” {praxis, 
Cratylus, 387c) that approaches Truth by means of words and conversation 
{Republic, 583). Logos is humanity’s divine spark, a small part of Being in 
people and the only part of human nature whose telos is the apprehension of 
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universal laws, reproduced in the definitions of language and the equations 
of mathematics. Logical language is hence a rational praxis concerned with 
revealing Nature and reforming the human species. 

Platonic Reason is likewise a “mental faculty,” nous, which is also an active 
manifestation of moral duty. Nous is the rational part or “monarch” of the 
soul. At the cosmic level, it is the rational agency supplying the permanent 
principles of law and order to the apparent flux of physical events. Just as 
human reason conceptually organizes and synthesizes the mixture of sense 
impressions and passions to reveal an intelligible structure or a permanent 
object of knowledge, so does cosmic Intelligence order or rationalize the 
events in nature. 

Nous (which is both subjective and objective reason) is associated with 
the process of thinking {phronesis), in particular with memory {Republic, 
490a), and the clarification of word-meanings. It “opposes” opinion {doxa) 
at the cognitive level as it constrains Necessity (ananke) at the cosmic level. 

Like all Platonic concepts, nous has a moral component. To be reasonable 
{echein noun) is to be sensible, prudent, discreet, and sufficiently discern¬ 
ing to realize the limitations of human nature when compared to divine 
omnipotence. Nous has intentions, goals, and purposes and is even linked 
with the erotic desire inspiring human curiosity to unite with its ultimate 
object, the Form of the Good {Republic, 344; Euthrypho, 3e). 

For Plato, the verbal process of dialectical reasoning, illustrated when 
a person argues from one assumption to infer a conclusion by a series of 
questions and answers, is often called Dianoia. In the Republic, Socrates 
often uses this word to describe the process of cause-and-effect analysis that 
leads to knowledge. Ultimately, according to Plato, “Thinking {Dianoia) 
and Discourse {Logos) are the same thing, except that what we call thinking 
is, precisely, the inward dialogue carried on by the mind {psuke) with itself 
without a spoken sound” {Sophist, 263a). 

Finally, for Plato, Logistikon is generally used to depict a kind of calcu¬ 
lating, computing, yet “gentle” reasoning process, which the English word 
“logistics” instrumentalizes.^^^ The rational part of the soul must judge cor¬ 
rectly if it is to act wisely. Logistikon is thereby concerned with the attain¬ 
ment of necessary conclusions in ethics and mathematics, with the planning 
and selection of one course of action in politics, and with the finding and 
conferring of order and discipline upon the passions of the body; it is what 
we might call “rationality.” Reason is the base from which all virtue springs, 
and it is humanity’s only reliable instrument for selecting the most appropri¬ 
ate means to reach the Telos of knowledge and goodness. 

It is the diagram of the thought process itself, “when the mind is thinking, 
simply talking to itself, asking questions and answering them, and saying yes 
and no . . . reaching a decision ... we call its ‘judgment’,that best con¬ 
veys the reasoning process at work. This is in my opinion the most convinc¬ 
ing part of Plato’s concept of reason, that is, reason as process. For his more 
“essential” or “substantive” definitions of reason can be plausibly analyzed 
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as resorts to theology and myth in order to fill in or to “explain” happenings 
in the world and in Nature by means of the supernatural causal agencies of 
the Forms and the Demiurge. And Plato’s ideas concerning the rational or 
ruling part of the soul and politeia are more ideological than ideal. 

But on the whole, it is unwise to pick apart individual fibers of the Pla¬ 
tonic corpus and single out for special censure a logical inconsistency or a 
dubious assumption. Plato’s system, like his ideas of reason and un-reason, 
is an interconnected totality that demands an open-minded reading. 

The modern classificatory labels that have been used and will continue to 
be used in this book—theoretical, functional, and objective reason; formal 
rationality and rationalization on the one hand, and subjective and practi¬ 
cal reason, or substantive rationality, on the other hand—are all essential 
components of Platonic Reason; but the labels fragment this totality in a 
way that polemically distorts the magnitude of Plato’s philosophy. It is that 
vision of the world and of humanity’s theoretical and practical relationships 
to its world and history that one must analyze and assess, not just our own 
labels inevitably projected into Plato’s thought.^^® 

What is reasonable in Plato is the rational shell encasing the mystical 
kernel. The rational shell is precisely that informed and comprehensive over¬ 
view of Greek life and action, Greek knowledge and belief, that refuses 
to exclude from conceptual elaboration anything intelligible and refuses to 
disengage the insights thereby gained from the depressing struggle of trying 
to improve people and their social conditions. 

But Plato was unreasonable concerning whom and what he excluded 
from the “dialectic of enlightenment”: everyone “Irrational.” And he was 
fundamentally mystical when it came down to his ultimate beliefs, such as 
the power of philosophical language to prove such hypotheses as the immor¬ 
tality of the soul and its ability to capture the essence of an absolute “Eternal 
Truth.” It is to that mystical kernel that I now turn. 

B. ... And Un-reason to Plato And What Is Unreasonable 
in Plato 

Un-reason to Plato would simply denote a list of everything he would con¬ 
sider “wrong” or “bad.” Basically, this would include any item that could 
be described by the words alogismos, alogos, and alogistos. These terms 
denote anything that is not according to reason and hence irrational {Apol¬ 
ogy, 37c; Theaetetus, 201c); that which is unthinking and therefore foolish 
{Republic, 439d); that which occurs by chance or is incalculable and absurd, 
and hence contrary to reason {Phaedo, 67e); whatever is confused, speech¬ 
less, and amazed {Theaetetus, 203); and whatever is instinctive, groundless, 
brutish, or unfit to its end {Protagoras, 321c; Republic, 591c). 

The other, “inferior” half of Plato’s methodological dualism is denoted by 
these words. Everything is demeaned that is contrary to or without verbal rea¬ 
son. This encompasses all that is material, especially the body and the lower 
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parts of the soul with their attendant appetites and desires, particularly sexual 
desire and the lust for wealth. All pains, pleasures, and sense perceptions are 
relegated to non-Being, as are all fallible beliefs and opinions. 

To Plato, the world of mere “Becoming”—history, social change, and 
evolution—lacks universal reason, as do the inhabitants of this demimonde: 
women, children, and anything or anyone reeking from physical labor. In 
short, whatever is corporeal, ignorant, or emotional is incomplete and/or 
potentially malignant. The “wild beast” part of human nature is ineradi¬ 
cable for the vast majority of mankind but can be “harmonized and rational¬ 
ized” by the elite capable of rational argument—the philosophers. 

Plato’s faith in the power of an abstract, linguistic reason, born from the 
relations between Ideas, to affect causally and to alter the essential prop¬ 
erties of human nature and physical law, was a conhdence bordering on 
dogmatism. The inherited conglomerates of human experience and history, 
the body and most existing social institutions, were to be cast aside in the 
philosophers’ Republic as remnants of our primitive origins. 

Plato apparently thought if you can change humankind’s ethical and 
political nature, you can create a “new humanity.” While in a global sense 
there is a measure of truth to this conviction, neither the “irrationalities” of 
the old humans who were to be transcended, nor the model of the new soci¬ 
ety in which the new humanity was to rule, are blissful prognoses. All previ¬ 
ously existing civilizations and all but the most noble or aristocratic features 
of Greek custom and political life were damned by Plato to languish with 
matter in the infernos of mere Becoming. Platonic Reason would attempt to 
exclude from life and power everything that had resisted its plans to freeze 
time and arrest change. And that proposal sounds most unreasonable. 

Plato was apparently convinced that infallible, objective knowledge would 
emanate from the invisible domain of the Form of the Good to enlighten the 
dialectical desires of the true philosopher. This “vision” was either a kind 
of inspired “divine madness” enabling Plato to prophesy a future not yet 
enacted and to perceive a Reality not yet understood in this world, or it was 
a subjective, mystical, and misleading intuition upon which the fortress of 
dialogical reason was constructed. 

Gonsidered as a set of hypotheses, or truth propositions, Plato’s claims 
concerning the immortality of the rational soul, the scope and power of 
verbal argument, the existence of an invisible, unchanging Order, and the 
ultimate nature of Reality, Truth, and Knowledge are to be analyzed very 
seriously and to be discussed reasonably. These claims have an intrinsic stan¬ 
dard of truth or proof, which, however, has prevented subsequent philoso¬ 
phers from conclusively confirming, refuting, or abandoning them. If Plato’s 
“other world” “exists” in some meaningful sense, then it most likely resides 
in a universe far beyond the powers of mortal reason, as we know them, 
either to confirm or to deny; only death and “rebirth” or a “divinely inspired 
revelation” can do that, and as far as I am aware, humans have knowledge 
of neither. 
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Plato’s attempts to present this other world linguistically had to be done 
indirectly: by means of myth, story, and analogy. And it is no accident that 
his Dialogues are crammed with references to visions and dreams; to proph¬ 
ets, oracles, magicians, and seers; to sacred mysteries, and four kinds of 
madness; to astrology, numerology, and legend (Atlantis); to a Demiurge, a 
World-Soul, gods, and God; and to a supersensible before- and afterlife of 
an immaterial soul. Each of these is supposed to afford the reader a “clue” 
into the real nature of the Formal world behind material appearances; and 
each was a part of Greek religion, mythology, and custom—a cultural total¬ 
ity still manifested in the arguments of the first great “rationalist.” During 
the course of history, every one of these beliefs would be called into question 
and would be subsequently labeled as “irrational” or “unscientific.” But to 
Plato and most of his contemporaries, they were, for the most part, natural 
pillars of social custom and informed belief. 

The problem with Plato’s philosophy is not so much with the “truth or 
falsehood” of this intellectual congeries as with Plato’s attitude towards his 
convictions. The growth of empirical knowledge and the changes in cultural 
standards since 400 BCE have set aside innumerable creeds and opinions 
once held indisputable, but the irrationality of those ideas lies not so much 
in their low “truth content” as in the dogmatism of their proponents and 
defenders. 

Plato’s serious, perhaps fanatical, loyalty to the unquestionable, absolute 
Truth of his metaphysics and philosophy of politics cannot help but color 
negatively the ways in which open-minded, reasonable individuals read his 
Dialogues and muse about the plausibility of his claims. Sophistical and 
often captious argumentative tactics, an intolerance towards all dissenting 
views, and a social system perpetuating slavery, routine violence, and infan¬ 
ticide are not indicators of “rationality” or enlightenment to contemporary 
readers, most of whom adhere to standards of frankness; tolerance; free¬ 
dom of speech, belief, and dissent; and the “natural right” to life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness. But Plato lived in an age when these 
notions were either completely unknown or socially taboo. His concepts 
of reason and un-reason, like his ethics, metaphysics, and philosophy of 
politics, reproduced and transcended the intellectual history of the ancient 
world. Plato’s myth of reason was both his own and his time’s. 


Vin. PEATONISM, THE ANCIENT WORLD, 

AND THE FUTURE 

All of the great intellectual tendencies that formed Greek culture were 
preserved in the doctrine of Plato—none of them in the original shape, 
however. They were molded into a new form by Plato’s genius. 

Ernst Cassirer 
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More than 2,000 years have passed away since Plato stepped to the 
forefront of the intellectual life of Greece, and turned all eyes towards 
his academy; and still, to this day, the character of any philosophy is 
determined by the relation it bears to Platod^^ 

Werner Jaeger 


Plato’s world is a little like that of modern physics, in which the sensible 
appearances of things are all ephemeral, while the enduring realities are 
those elements and laws behind the scenes which can only be described 
in equationsd^^ 

Brad Blanshard 


The modes of reasoning and the types of rationality in the discourse and 
praxis of ancient intellectual and political leaders have progressed from 
Egyptian computational tables, cosmogonical myths, and social monism 
to Classical Greek advanced deductive mathematics, medical science, spec¬ 
ulative philosophy, and civic democracy. Platonism is the culmination but 
not the end of this process. It continues the Ancients’ quest for the “nature 
of things,” but locates this final cause in an Ideal Kosmos. It takes up the 
traditional Greek concern with the nature of human virtue, but abandons 
the Greek tradition’s emphases on social excellence and the cultivation 
of the pleasures of this life and instead situates human goodness in the 
overcoming of social and corporeal motivations. This philosophy identifies 
the good life, not with the perfection of every individual’s body and mind, 
but with the Philosophers’ “practice of death.” Platonism incorporates 
the religious, mystical, and otherworldly aspects of Greek philosophy and 
mythology and promotes the exemplary unity of speculative theory and 
political practice. 

But Plato’s speculations hindered the growth of a dialectical science 
based upon linking rational observation to critical thinking as much as they 
advanced the development of mathematics and verbal argument. And his 
philosophy of politics and political engagement revealed the unreasonable¬ 
ness of his Utopia as much as they decried the ostensible irrationality of 
those who rejected his schemes. In sum, Platonism was and is the archetypi¬ 
cal conceptual child of Logos and Mythos, perpetuating for all of intellectual 
history the conservative revolution begun by theoretical reason and aborted 
by practical men. 

Aristotle, the Stoics, and the Church Fathers would step beyond Pla¬ 
tonism, but they would not sidestep it. That would be impossible until the 
historical world had changed sufficiently to bring forth a Renaissance of 
political institutions, economic production, and intellectual methods. The 
Renaissance revived and transcended classical ideas and models of rational¬ 
ity. And Machiavelli incorporated and rejected the Renaissance. 
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NOTES 


1. There are numerous past and present examples, ranging from religious “her¬ 
esies” and dogmas to the curious histories of astrology, alchemy, and natural 
magic. In our own time, everything from quantum theory to psychoanalysis, 
Scientology, and ESP, has been swinging back and forth between “rational sci¬ 
ence” and “irrational belief.” 

2. Rene Dubos, The Dreams of Reason (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961), 124. 

3. I shall use “science” in general to mean knowledge of an “empirical” nature 
concerning forces and events in the physical world. Eric Voegelin has claimed 
in Order and History, Vol. II (Baton Rouge: Eouisiana State University Press, 
1957), 23, that “History is made wherever men live, but its philosophy is a 
western symbolism.” If he is right, then our knowledge of historical events and 
our theories about their significance exist or could exist wherever there are 
records or artifacts. The Occidental chauvinism of his claim about philosophy 
is representative of many of the thinkers and critics I will be discussing. 

4. On the relationship between what I have called “science” and “proto-science,” 
see J. D. Bernal, Science in History, Vol. 1 (Hammondsworth, UK: Penguin, 1969), 
79; Otto Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (New York: Dover, 1969), 
72-4; and Herbert Stachowiak, Rationalismus im Urprung (Vienna: Springer, 
1971), 11-4. 

5. See Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Eorms of Religious Eife (New York: Eree 
Press, 1995). 

6. In order to circumvent interesting digressions and comparisons between vari¬ 
ous doctrines in the Vedas, Taoism, Buddhism, and so forth, and their con¬ 
ceptual alternatives in the West, I have omitted all discussion of them except 
for this one comment. Whereas the pronounced individualistic consciousness 
of the Hebrew sages progressively distinguished and opposed themselves to 
nature and society, the dominant tendency of Oriental prophets was to attempt 
to escape the misery of corporeal existence by seeking the union of the “real 
self” with the timeless Unity. 

7. “It is childish to assume that science began in Greece: the Greek ‘miracle’ was 
prepared by millennia of work in Egypt, Mesopotamia and possibly in other 
regions. Greek science was less an invention than a revival,” argues George 
Sarton in A History of Science (New York: Norton, 1970), ix. But while the 
proto-science, cosmogonies, and political organizations of Egypt, Babylonia, 
and the Orient anticipate Greek innovations, they do not account for them, 
especially Greece’s intellectual superiority. The indirect influence of these ways 
of thought considerably influenced native Greek traditions. Even Plato, this 
most-Greek of the Greeks, incorporated elements of Orphic and perhaps Per¬ 
sian dualistic theologies in his philosophy. The Greek “miracle” was a series 
of individual breakthroughs and social achievements made possible by the 
accumulated knowledge and institutions preceding it. 

8. See C.M. Bowra, The Greek Experience (Gleveland, OH: World, 1957), 27-8. 

9. The indispensable source for all Presocratic philological exegeses is the 
Wortindex (Vol. Ill) to Herrmann Diels and Walther Kranz, Die Eragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, 5th and later editions (Berlin: Weidmann, 1935-1954). All 
references from this text will be denoted DK. English edition is Kathleen Eree- 
man, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers: A Complete Translation of the 
Eragments (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1957). Eor accounts 
of Nous cf. Kurt von Eritz’s article in Classical Philology XE, no. 4 (1945) 
and Bruno Snell’s Die Ausdruecke fuer den Begriff des Wissens in der Vorpla- 
tonischen Philosophie (Berlin: Weidmann, 1924). Eor an idiosyncratic account 
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of logos see Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Tuebingen: M. Niemeyer 1960), 
32-4; English: Being and Time, trans. Joan Stambaugh (Albany: State Univer¬ 
sity of New York Press, 2010). 

10. “There is Reason, asserting itself as above the world, and there is Reason 
as one of many factors within the world. The Greeks have bequeathed to us 
two hgures, whose real or mythical lives conform to these two notions—Plato 
and Ulysses. The one shares Reason with the Gods, the other shares it with 
the foxes.” Alfred North Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1929), 10. 

11. Sophia or “wisdom” comes from sophos, originally a practical art and later 
both a theoretical explanation of the world and a practical attitude towards 
life. Gf. DK, 396-8; Snell, passim; and Eduard Zeller, Outlines of the History 
of Greek Philosophy (New York: Humanities Press, 1963), 4. Thumos is a 
human organ that generates motion; cf. DK, 214; Snell, 9; and E. R. Dodds, 
The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley: University of Galifornia Press, 1966), 
16. Phrenos depicts a kind of elementary reasoning about facts and is located 
near the diaphragm; cf. DK, 409-10 and A.D. Adkins, From the Many to the 
One (Eondon: Gonstable, 1970), 19-21. Psuke was originally both the indi¬ 
vidual personality and the appetitive drives of a person. Much later it became 
the Pythagorean and Platonic immortal and immaterial “soul”; cf. Snell, 6, 
17; Adkins, 63; and Dodds, 138-9 as well as DK, 480-4. Techne was both a 
craft and an art. Physical science and medicine were both professional skills 
and traditional arts; cf. DK, 428-9 and Werner Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals 
of Greek Gulture, Vol. I (New York: Oxford University Press, 1970), 8. The 
Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1951) is also very 
helpful. Bruno Snell’s Die Endeckung des Geistes (English: The Discovery of 
the Mind, New York: Dover, 1982) is indispensable. 

12. See Jaeger, Paideia, 3; and Voegelin, Order and History, 49-58. 

13. See H.D.E. Kitto, The Greeks (Baltimore: Penguin, 1962); and Dodds, 3. 

14. Eor the Greeks’ attitude towards the “the excess of success” of certain individ¬ 
uals, the problem of identity and the “perilousness of the self,” see Alvin Ward 
Gouldner, The Hellenic World (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), 100-1. 

15. See Gouldner, 27; Dodds, 35; and Voegelin, 82-7. 

16. See Dodds, 7; and Zeller, 8. 

17. The word “theory” comes from theorem, meaning “to see,” “to be a specta¬ 
tor,” or hence to “contemplate” (originally an activity). See DK, 211; and 
Snell, The Discovery of the Mind, 4. 

18. Gf. John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (New York: Meridian, 1958), 10-1, 
and Erancis Cornford, Prom Religion to Philosophy (New York: Harper, 
1957), 72. 

19. The classic work on the nature/convention dichotomy is Hans Kelsen, Society 
and Nature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943). 

20. Snell, 231. 

21. See DK, 27-8, for the sense of phusis and Cornford, 141. 

22. An interesting but somewhat dated account of the relationship between lan¬ 
guage, myth, and vernunftige rede (“reasonable speech”) is Wilhelm Nestle’s 
Von Mythos zum Logos (Stuttgart: A. Kroner, 1975), 9. 

23. Or as Ernst Cassirer eloquently expressed it (Philosophy of Symbolic Eorms, 
Vol. 2, New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1955, 50), “The question of 
the origin of being as set forth in the beginnings of Greek speculation is dis¬ 
tinguished from the same question of origins as embodied in the mythical 
cosmogonies by its concern with the ‘elements of being.’ The arche in its new 
philosophical sense, in the sense of ‘principle,’ now signihes both origin and 
element.” 
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24. According to Max Horkheimer {Eclipse of Reason, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1947), 12, “Objective reason aspires to replace traditional religion with 
methodical philosophical thought and insight and thus to become a source of 
traditions all by itself.” 

25. F. W. Wallbank, “The Causes of the Greek Decline,” Journal of Hellenic Stud¬ 
ies 64 (1944), 12. 

26. Democracy comes from demarchos, or the leader or mayor of the people. 
For systematic accounts of the political meaning of Athenian democracy, see 
W. G. Forrest, The Emergence of Greek Democracy (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1972), 13 and 196; Pericles’s “Funeral Oration” in Thucydides, The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, Bk. 2; Kitto, 123-5; and Alfred Zimmern, The Greek Gommon- 
wealth (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961), 159-79. 

27. Michael Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World (Oxford: Glarendon Press, 1941), 1204. 

28. Gf. David Grene, Man in His Pride (Ghicago: University of Ghicago Press, 
1950), 6-13. 

29. Demokritos, DK, Vol. I, Fragment 145, 171. 

30. Gorgias, DK, Vol. II, passim. 

31. Friedrich Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy and the Genealogy of Morals, trans. 
F. Golffing (Garden Gity, NY: Doubleday, 1956), 59. 

32. Eric A. Havelock, Preface to Plato (New York: Grosser and Dunlap, 1967), 
142. 

33. For the Greek uses of the terms dialektikos and dialogos see DK, Wortindex, 
123. As Werner Jaeger has argued in Paideia (Vol. II, 310-2), dialectics meant 
the ability to give an account of something and thereby to make its origin clear 
(e.g., see Plato, Republic, 531-2). It is that kind of rational episteme that does 
away with the assumptions of the other “sciences”; and the rational knowl¬ 
edge gained by a dialectics, whose final aim {telos) is the knowledge of Being 
(ousia), is the highest knowledge of reality possible. “In short,” as Havelock, 
209, maintains, “the Dialectic, a weapon we suspect to have been employed by 
a whole group of intellectuals in the last half of the fifth century, was a weapon 
for arousing the consciousness from its dream language and stimulating it to 
think abstractly.” 

34. See Kelsen, passim, and Dodds, 183-91. Gonvention or {nomos) also meant 
human law, including the codified laws of formally rational culture as well as 
the inherited leges talionis of preceding substantive cultures. 

35. Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. I, 306-7. 

36. “A fully rational and usable science can arise only where there is some hope of 
understanding enough of the inner workings of a part of the environment to 
be able to manipulate it at will to human advantage,” averred Bernal, 18. By 
the time of Anaxagoras and the Sophists (500-420 BGE), technological con¬ 
trol of the environment was predicated upon an understanding of the causes 
of motion and change. But it was still philosophically impossible to discuss 
motion and change without invoking an ultimate substance, be it Anaxago¬ 
ras’s Nous and sperma (seeds), or Demokritos’s atoms. And although Nous 
or Reason was thought to be an active human agency as well as the cause of 
motion, it did not yet mean abstract or incorporeal Mind. The Platonic mar¬ 
riage of logos and mathema, especially for the Pythagorean use of mathemat¬ 
ics, was designed to “liberate” reason completely from physical reality. See 
DK, 264, and G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, eds.. The Presocratic Philosophers 
(Gambridge: Gambridge University Press, 1983), 362-70, and Zeller, 62. 

37. The philosophical cosmogonies of the Milesians and Eleatics were preludes to 
the growing rationalism of the axiomatic, deductive systems of Euclid and the 
geometricians on the one hand, and the nascent “empiricism” of Hippocrates, 
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Archimedes, Philolaos, and Ptolemy on the other hand. But the biological needs 
and social problems giving rise to Greek science also engendered widespread 
popular superstitions, cults, and opiate. As George Sarton has argued, “Hel¬ 
lenic science is a victory of rationalism, which appears greater, not smaller, 
when one is made to realize that it had to be won in spite of the irrational beliefs 
of the Greek people (and the scientists themselves, e.g., Ptolemy’s astrological 
masterpiece Almagest)-, all in all, it was a triumph of reason in the face of unrea¬ 
son” (ix). But the scientists themselves were often more unreasonable in their 
claims than the “superstitions” were in their fears. Even among scientific elites, 
reason and un-reason were undifferentiated in many of their ultimate beliefs 
and professional activities. 

38. “Political Science,” or the “art of politics,” derives from techne politike (Plato, 
Protagoras, 319a, and DK, 364). In Plato’s account, what Protagoras meant 
by this term is the skill a politician must employ in order to make people good 
citizens, or the “wisdom” (sophia) to guide action correctly within the polis. 

39. “Essential character” means “character” in the sense of ethos (DK, 140-1) 
and “essential” in the sense of essence or substance. 

40. Sheldon Wolin, Politics and Vision: Continuity and Innovation in Western 
Political Thought (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Elniversity Press, 2004), 30. 

41. Cf. Wolin and Arendt: “Action designed to extirpate what are the essential 
givens of social existence will be driven to using the harsh methods Plato 
grudgingly admitted were necessary” (Wolin, 42). And, according to Han¬ 
nah Arendt, in The Human Condition (Chicago: Elniversity of Chicago Press, 
1989), 24: “Action alone is the exclusive prerogative of man; neither a beast 
nor a god is capable of it, and only action is dependent upon the constant pres¬ 
ence of others.” Eor Arendt, the realm of human action comprised the totality 
of public affairs shared by the citizenry of the polis; the political life {bios 
politikos) of the community was grounded in praxis and conducted in speech 
(logos). Circumscribing the zone of political action and liberty were nature on 
the one hand and the privacy of the nuclear kinship group on the other. And 
they were the areas of constraint and necessity. 

42. The idiosyncratic ways of life and doctrines of many Greek intellectuals alien¬ 
ated them from their contemporaries and often incurred the wrath of civil 
authorities whose legitimacy if not power was threatened. Political and reli¬ 
gious persecutions were commonplace in the mid-fifth century BCE; Anax¬ 
agoras, Aristophanes, and Socrates were the most conspicuous victims. To 
ancient Greek intellectuals, political engagement was common, and Plato had 
the example of the Pythagoreans as a worthy precedent for his three trips to 
Sicily (see Edwin Eeroy Minar, Early Pythagorean Politics, New York: Arno 
Press, 1979, for the reactionary and ascetic character of their efforts to unify 
theory and practice). 

43. Cf. Protagoras’s Eragments 3-4 in DK; W.K. C. Guthrie, In the Beginning: 
Some Greek Views on the Origins of Life and the Early State of Man (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell Elniversity Press, 1957); and Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. II, 336: “Man 
as representative of arete is human nature educated by reason.” 

44. In Plato’s view, eristics was a verbal battle waged only to triumph and not 
to reach truth, and he would label most arguments of the Sophists as techne 
episteme (“epistemic skill”). 

45. This analysis is partially indebted to lectures delivered by Jacqueline de Romilly 
at Harvard University. 

46. Cornford, 261. 

47. See William Arthur Heidel, Hippocratic Medicine: Its Spirit and Method (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941). 

48. Toulmin, Reason in Ethics, 88. 
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49. Horkheimer, Eclipse of Reason, 173-6. 

50. All English references from Plato’s works are from Edith Hamilton and Hun¬ 
tington Cairns, eds., The Collected Dialogues of Plato Including the Letters 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1971). The Greek texts cited are 
from John Burnet, ed., Platonia Opera, Volumes 1-6 (Oxford: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1960). 

More generally, important contributions to the study of Hellenic and Hel¬ 
lenistic culture and philosophy include: Michael Erede and Gisela Strieker, eds.. 
Rationality in Greek Thought (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996); 
Jacques Brunschwig and Geoffrey E.R. Eloyd, eds., with the collaboration of 
Pierre Pellegrin, Greek Thought: A Guide to Classical Knowledge, trans. Cathe¬ 
rine Porter (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2000); 
Terence Irwin, The Development of Ethics: A Historical and Critical Study 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2007-2009); Plato’s Ethics (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1995); Plato’s Moral Theory: The Early and Middle 
Dialogues (New York: Oxford University Press, 1979); Classical Thought, His¬ 
tory of Western Philosophy Series (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988); 
Martha C. Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness (New York: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1986); Malcolm Schofield and Martha Craven Nussbaum, eds.. 
Language and Logos: Studies in Ancient Greek Philosophy Presented to G. E. L. 
Owen (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1982); Martha Nussbaum, ed.. 
Logic, Science, and Dialectic: Collected Papers in Greek Philosophy, G. E. L. 
Owen (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1986); Martha C. Nussbaum and 
Juha Sihvola, eds.. The Sleep of Reason: Erotic Experience and Sexual Ethics 
in Ancient Greece and Rome (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002); 
Martha Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic 
Ethics (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2009). 

51. See Alvin Gouldner, Enter Plato (New York: Basic Books, 1971), 2-3, 12-14, 
and 20-32. 

52. See Plato’s Apology {22-3) and Charmides (165b), as well as Ernst Cassirer, 
The Myth of the State (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1965), 58-60. 

53. See Richard Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1953), 61-9, and Norman Gulley, The Philosophy of Socrates (Eondon: Mac¬ 
millan, 1968), 3 and 58-71, for an analysis of Socratic elenchos, which ulti¬ 
mately derives from Zeno’s mathematical reductio ad absurdum technique. In 
Plato’s works, see the Lysis (211 and 216), Meno (25c-d), Sophist (225b-c), 
and Gorgias (497ff). 

54. See Plato’s Gorgias (508-9) and Meno (75c-d), as well as Gouldner, 58-9. 
According to Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. II, 321, “Plato’s science of dialectic in its 
logical aspect is based on math, but in its political or ethical aspect it is inspired 
by medicine.” 

55. See Stachowiak, 104-5. 

56. Eor the sources and the relation between Socrates’s life and Plato’s work see 
Gulley, and Erederick Copleston, A History of Philosophy, Vol. 1 (Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday, 1968), 129-30. 

57. Eor Plato’s Sicilian ventures see Kurt von Eritz, Platon in Sizilien und das Prob¬ 
lem der Philosophenherrschaft (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1968), as well as Plato’s 
Seventh Letter. 

58. “And nothing in mortal life is worthy of great concern” (Plato, Republic, 604c). 
“To be sure, man’s life is a business which does not deserve to be taken too seri¬ 
ously; yet we cannot help being in earnest with it, and there’s the pity” (Plato, 
Laws, 803b). Cf. Plato’s Apology, 27-30 and 39bM0d, and Gouldner, 203-6. 

59. See Plato’s Crito, 48b and 50 for the necessity of obeying the state under all 
circumstances. 
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60. For the meanings of “wisdom” {sophia) see Plato’s Apology, 20d-20e, and for 
the unity of knowledge in “divine madness” see Plato’s Phaedrus, 265-6. 

61. For Socrates’s views on the “art of rhetoric,” see Plato’s Phaedrus, 261, and 
his Gorgias, passim. “Dialectic is a contest according to the rules of logic,” 
Gouldner, 100. 

62. See Rohinson, 88. 

63. Robinson, 44-61 and 87-90. 

64. Aristotle, as cited in Gulley, 13. 

65. See the arguments for the Forms given in Plato’s Dialogues {Phaedo, 75 and 
101-2) for the distinctions and invidious comparisons between the “imperfect 
copy,” or object of sense perception, and the true Form of the object known 
by “recollection” (anamnesis). 

66. For the application of the dialectical method to problems of practical reason, 
or ethics, see Hans Georg Gadamer, Plato’s Dialectical Ethics, trans. Robert M. 
Wallace (New Haven, GT: Yale University Press, 1991), especially for the rela¬ 
tionship between “Gesprach und Logos” (“Conversation and Reason”). Accord¬ 
ing to Stachowiak, 104, dialectic was a method of interpersonal confirmation of 
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129. Plato’s Theaetetus, 189-90. 
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the meaning of his demand that the philosophers should rule. It means lack 
of faith in the prevailing popular thought. Unlike the latter, reason never loses 
itself in a single idea, though that idea might be the correct one at any given 
moment. Reason exists in the whole system of ideas, in the progression from 
one idea to another, so that every idea is understood and applied in its true 
meaning, that is to say, in its meaning within the whole of knowledge. Only 
such thought is rational thought.” Horkheimer, Critical Theory, 265. 

131. Cassirer, The Myth of the State, 61. 

132. Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. II, 17. 
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2 From the State of Reason to 
Raison d’Etat 

Machiavelli and the Historicity 
of All Ideals 


The exercise of rational principle and thought is the ultimate end of 
man’s nature. 

Aristotle 

The study of history is the best medicine for a sick mind; for in history 
you have a record of the infinite variety of human experiences plainly 
set out for all to see; and in that record you can find for yourself and 
your country both examples and warnings; find things to take as mod¬ 
els, base things, rotten through and through, to avoid. 

Livy 

Reflecting now upon the course of human affairs, I think that, as a 
whole, the world remains very much in the same condition, and the 
good in it always balances the evil; but the good and the evil change 
from one country to another, as we learn from the history of those 
ancient kingdoms that differed from each other in manners, whilst 
the world at large remained the same. 

Machiavelli 

Aristotle was the last classical Greek philosopher-scientist to uphold the 
objective rationality of moral and political value judgments. In contrast, 
Machiavelli was the first student of politics resolutely to banish to a meta¬ 
physical limbo the moral absolutes Christian Humanism upheld as the invi¬ 
olable laws of all human conduct. 

Aristotle introduced the biological method into the sciences of nature 
and the strictures of syllogistic reasoning into formal logic. Machiavelli 
attempted to make the art of diplomacy into a strategic science and pro¬ 
claimed the political irrelevance of all extra-political values. 

To understand the problem-solving, strategic reasoning of Machiavelli’s 
Frince, it is helpful to review the intellectual and historical transitions from 
Plato’s State of Reason to Machiavelli’s Renaissance culture. In the centuries 
between Plato and Machiavelli, the concept of reason became less identified 
with a transcendent, objective Logos and gradually became secularized as a 
property of innerworldly activity. 
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ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPT OE REASON 

For contemplation is the highest form of activity, since intellect {Nous) 
is the highest thing in us and the objects within its range are the highest 
that can be knownd 

Aristotle 

The conceptual philosopher became a scientist who explained the whole 
world in a universal fashion. Philosophy to him was now the name of 
the sphere of the sciences as a whole. When the word was coined it 
meant in the first place a kind of study or intellectual interest, and in a 
narrower sense the search for truth and knowledge. The first person to 
give it a permanent terminological significance was Plato, who needed 
to describe his kind of knowing, a word that expressed at once the 
unattainability of the transcendental goal of knowledge and the eternity 
of the struggle towards it, the suspension between ignorance and “wis¬ 
dom.” Never, however (before Aristotle), had it meant the established 
unity and present totality of all knowledge. Such an idea had never 
entered anyone’s brain at all.^ 

Werner Jaeger 

Plato and Aristotle did not believe with Antisthenes and the Cynics that 
Reason could forever continue to develop in people who literally led 
a dog’s life, nor that wisdom could go hand in hand with misery. An 
equitable state of affairs was for them the necessary condition for the 
unfolding of man’s intellectual powers and this idea lies at the basis of 
Western humanity.^ 

Max Horkheimer 

Plato had been a dramatist, a political actor, and a seer as well as a philoso¬ 
pher; Aristotle has become the prototype of the “pure” scholar, a philosopher- 
scientist who with the scalpel of logic dissects the world only to leave it 
unchanged. During the Hellenistic period, “the peak period of Greek pride 
in human reason,scientific rationalism competed with—and eventually 
succumbed to—the appeal of astrological, magical, and occult doctrines. 
Nonetheless, Aristotle apparently remained serenely unaffected by the irra¬ 
tional fads of his age. 

Like Plato, Aristotle believed the philosophical life, the life of reason, was 
the highest mode of human existence and that rationality constituted the 
virtue [arete) of the good soul. But Aristotle decomposed the Platonic idea 
of rational philosophy into two autonomous competencies, that of Theo¬ 
retical Reason [Nous Theoretikos), the province of philosophy, physics, and 
mathematics, and that of Practical Reason [Nous Praktikos), whose domain 
included economics, politics, and ethics. Theoretical Reason took the form of 
“scientihc” argumentation and was designed to afford the investigator with 
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universal and necessary truths about the natural world. Practical Reason 
assumed the guise of moral arguments and was to provide rational agents 
with unchanging rules for the guidance of human conduct. Both Theoretical 
and Practical Reason were aspects of an ontological Mentality {Logos) and 
were concretized within the process of human ratiocination.^ 

Like Plato, Aristotle divided the human soul [psuke) into parts, a ratio¬ 
nal, temperate, and virtuous “upper” half and an inferior, irrational, and 
emotional lower sphere that is “moved” by insatiable desires, subhuman 
dispositions, and selfish wants.*’ Both men regarded women, slaves, the 
handicapped, and others as naturally lacking in the virtues making up ratio¬ 
nality. And impersonal Reason could be the only master of the soul, while 
the only duty of the “base matter” of the soul—and the lower classes of the 
polls—consists in obedience.^ 

Politically speaking, both Plato and Aristotle were in basic agreement 
concerning the nature and functions of the city-state and its science of rule, 
political science. Theoretically, they revered the classical Greek federation 
of small, autarchic civic communities that could provide the material and 
intellectual conditions for civilized life.^ Although Aristotle witnessed the 
Athenian polls only during its decline, he nonetheless proclaimed the logical 
and social priority of the social whole over the individual and argued that 
the most perfect, just, and best state was that which could give its citizens 
the training needed to achieve the good life of selfless rationality.^ 

To Plato, politics was a branch of ethics and ethics was a category of the 
Good. To Aristotle, “Ethics is a branch of politics,” and the Good of politics 
consists in the inculcation of temperance or rational self-control. The just 
state, like Plato’s state of laws, was therefore to be seen as an organic, hier¬ 
archical association of interdependent, stratified classes (Aristotle mentions 
five in the Politics). But Aristotle’s Politeia was designed to evolve, both 
constitutionally and socially, as the times might warrant, and to foster the 
“common good” and happiness of the entire citizenry, and not just that of 
the ruling class (while Plato believed the Politeia was the optimal political 
structure for all people, in practice it would have chiefly benefited the elites). 
Yet both men revered the traditional aristocratic ideals of temperance, delib¬ 
eration, and rational debate, ideals embodied only by those “naturally fit” 
for the cultivation of dialectical reason. 

For all their similarities, Plato and Aristotle differed about more than the 
structure of reason and the idea of development. Aristotle devised the first 
and perhaps most perceptive critique of Plato’s epistemology and ontology. 
He rejected the Platonic theory of Forms and the curious notion of “partici¬ 
pation” by earthly objects with universal essences. Instead, Aristotle drew 
up a logical class of formal categories of thinking and outlined a physics of 
matter, motion, and substantive development. Furthermore, he elucidated a 
causal framework explicitly incompatible with an Idealist frame of reference. 
To him, the telos of a thing (the final cause) made up its reason for being, “for 
the essential nature and quality of anything is defined by its end.”^® There is 
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a physical functionalism in Aristotle’s epistemology anathema to Plato’s more 
Idealist visions. 

Aristotle’s teleology rendered the natural world susceptible to empirical, 
factual investigation at the material level, as well as logical, formal analy¬ 
sis at the conceptual level. Logical proof and systematic observation were 
both indispensable preconditions for scientific knowledge. “A science is 
more exact when it studies the fact and the reason, not just the fact apart 
from the reason.” History, as Aristotle argued in the Poetics, was not a sci¬ 
ence because it deals merely with facts, with nonrepeatable, lawless events. 
Nature (and even poetry) on the other hand, evidenced both facts and rea¬ 
sons, an abiding lawfulness or Ratio that directed all its material forces 
towards an underlying formal end.^^ 

Aristotle was perhaps the first philosopher of nature to formulate an induc¬ 
tive methodology of classifying plants and animals according to genus and 
species, and he was one of the first to explain the states of development of 
natural organisms. Categorical forms of thought would synthesize the prob¬ 
abilistic results of inductive generalization. The calculating aspect of Mind 
(Nous) was thought by Aristotle not merely to reflect the hidden teleology of 
the universe and polis but to shape it. Knowledge of nature—scientific knowl¬ 
edge produced by theoretical reasoning—was accordingly rational insofar as 
it was deductive, universal, and conformed to syllogistic reasoning; it was a 
rigorously logical, interconnected system of valid conclusions deduced from 
factual statements of empirical observation and logical truths that incorpo¬ 
rated the fundamental principles of thought. 

Moral truths became genuine knowledge whenever they could be deduced 
from practical syllogisms, according to Aristotle.A truly wise person would 
be both intelligent and virtuous, both rational and prudent, if his or her actions 
conformed to the dictates of practical conclusions. A moral being’s purpose 
{telos) must coincide with the collective purposes of all rational agents. 

Rationality to Aristotle is hence a way of life and a scientific attitude. 
Reason is both a mental faculty, an “Intelligence” that “enables us to specu¬ 
late about those things whose first principles admit of no variation,” and a 
deliberative, calculating process of reasoning that terminates in a course of 
prudential action. 

To “know” in the Aristotelian sense is to understand the universal laws 
of physics and ethics. “To act rationally is to act morally.Rational action 
included political praxis in Aristotle’s view. Facts and values were not split 
asunder since it would have been absurd to Aristotle to separate political 
“science” from moral virtues; one can determine what humanity is only 
through understanding what it is striving to be. 

Aristotle may have disjoined inductive procedures of scientific reason¬ 
ing from the ultimate ends of theoretical reason, and may have analytically 
distinguished between theoretical and practical reason, but these are only 
functional distinctions and not substantive splits. Reason is the same in both 
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biology and ethics, and the knowledge it procures and the values it generates 
are objective or they are worthless. 

Practical activity was valued highly by Aristotle, but it was not his highest 
value. Truth was rated higher than action, as was contemplation.^*’ Philo¬ 
sophical truth and moral wisdom constituted the goal of human existence 
for Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates, the life of reason the means and pur¬ 
pose of that goal. But Aristotle’s worldview was as biological, organic, and 
developmentally oriented as Plato’s was static, a priori, and mathematically 
oriented. Aristotle rejected much of Plato’s theory of knowledge and the 
Utopianism of Plato’s political philosophy in favor of a political and episte¬ 
mological developmentalism. 

Above all, Aristotle rejected the Pythagorean faith of the Platonists and 
the Platonic tradition, that the order of nature must be and is math¬ 
ematical in character. 

J.H. Randall 

Plato was a conservative revolutionary, a verbal ventriloquist, and a man- 
tic seer as well as the founder of Rationalist Idealism. Aristotle was a mod¬ 
erate in everything, an extremely dry stylist, and a disciplined observer of 
human and animal behavior, as well as the most encyclopedic mind of the 
ancient world. Plato was a social reformer, Aristotle a “pure intellectual”; 
Plato argued mathematically and by deduction. Aristotle introduced the his¬ 
torical method into the study of politics and used inductive as well as deduc¬ 
tive arguments. Aristotle’s ''Nous lacks Plato’s world-transforming power, 
his conceptual thinking the solid, practical bulk of dogmatism. 

Aristotle’s Logos included axioms as well as verbal disputations, defini¬ 
tions and arguments, logical syllogisms as well as a ratiocinative mental 
faculty; his Phronesis (practical reason) was a Techne (art) and a Dunamis 
(force), a bond that united wisdom and virtue. Although he was a rational¬ 
ist, Plato’s rationalism encircled a mystical kernel. Although he was a “real¬ 
ist,” Aristotle’s realism enthroned Reason as divinity. 

During the centuries between Aristotle and the Florentine Renaissance, 
the “Rational Mind” became equated with the Word {Logos) of the Chris¬ 
tian Trinity, and Reason {Ratio) was shifted back and forth between the 
transcendent, supersensible Kingdom of God and the lawless, pagan world 
of humankind. Theory and practice, philosophy and science, subject and 
predicate, and values and facts gradually became polarized within the con¬ 
ceptual discourses and cognitive activities of Western Christian intellectu¬ 
als. The Church Fathers by and large attempted to circumvent and patch 
over these schisms by wedding philosophical reason to theological revela¬ 
tion and then by making theology the superior partner. In contrast, Machia- 
velli made the art of politics, previously the child of theory and practice, the 
master over its progenitors. 
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FROM THEOLOGICAL TO POLITICAL HISTORY 

Ex Aristotelismo natus est Machiavelli (“From Aristotelianism is born 
Machiavelli”) 

Thomas Campanella 

Now, whoever passes from Aristotle to Machiavelli is at once driven to 
recognize an enormous and substantial diversity in the fact that, for the 
latter, the political idea alone seems to have existence. Like the ancients, 
he sacrifices the individual to the State; but in his opinion the State is 
indifferent to every activity save the social, political and military. 

Pasquale Villari 

You must come to the reading of the Prince immediately after being 
impressed by the history of the centuries before Machiavelli and the his¬ 
tory of his own time. Then indeed it will appear as not merely justified 
but as an extremely great and true conception produced by a genuinely 
political head endowed with an intellect of the highest and noblest kind. 

Hegel 

Long before Machiavelli, philosophers had skeptically challenged the presump¬ 
tions of reason radically to improve human nature. Yet with the publication of 
The Discourses {I Discorsi) and The Prince {II Principe) in the early sixteenth 
century, the theological and utopian mists shrouding hardheaded political 
analysis seemed, for the moment at least, dispelled. And with the explosions 
of gunpowder, mercantilism, and international warfare on the one hand, and 
the rise of experimental science and naturalistic art on the other hand, the dis¬ 
enchantment of reason and the modernization of the Western world became— 
apparently irrevocably—historically linked. 

By the first quarter of the sixteenth century and the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation, the exclusively otherworldly orientation of Catholicism’s orthodox 
value system had been slowly eviscerated by actual political practices. The 
“innerworldly calling” {Berufj of Calvinist theology merely sanctioned what 
had long been taken for granted in Italy. 

The “rebirth” of science, culture, and art in Italy between the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries consisted chiefly in the revitalization of the guilt- 
free glorification of sensuous experiences, material gratifications, and their 
translation into empirical observation and artistic creativity.Greek politi¬ 
cal philosophy, scholastic theology, and the feudal mode of production had 
immortalized the rational soul of the individual only to leave the body sub¬ 
ject to the decrees of natural law, manorial barons, and a transcendent God. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the otherworldly spirituality of 
the “good, true, beautiful, and rational” was called into question by men 
who proposed alternatives to Christian virtues. Capitalist economic reason¬ 
ing and the political calculus of Raison d’Etat social conduct were parallel 
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and complementary logics, innerworldly methods of rational analysis that 
offered success in this world without necessarily forswearing eternal salva¬ 
tion. The secularization of success required the birth of an innerworldly 
ethic to legitimize the historical reality. So, with the rebirth of art and culture 
came a reinterpretation and redefinition of the historical genesis of Renais¬ 
sance society, a method of interpreting and observing a reality stripped of 
transcendent justifications. 

Plato, Aristotle, and their epigones—the Stoics, Epicureans, and Chris¬ 
tian theologians—had mainly ignored or rationalized the mere “Becoming,” 
or process, of individual historical acts and socioeconomic changes. Histori¬ 
cal examples, when used at all, were generally cited as adjuncts to religious 
or moral didacticism. And although Aristotle and Alexandrian scientists 
and mathematicians had anticipated the development of an observational 
method of induction to dissect nature and number systematically, their sci¬ 
entific discoveries had little technological effect, and even less impact on 
ethical and political speculation. 

To be a “rational” Christian had more or less meant that one had to 
suspend disbelief and pursue truth as seen through the prism of the light of 
faith. To be a Christian philosopher had meant that one’s faith was “dou¬ 
ble,” namely, a belief in the “double truth” of reason and revelation, of 
theology and philosophy, with “revealed truth” accorded primacy over mere 
reason, by people such as Aquinas. To be “moral” meant that one had to 
abjure what Augustine deemed the corrupt “city of man” in order to purify 
the soul for entry into the “city of God.” And to be “political” in the Chris¬ 
tian sense was to be a passive, conforming citizen and obedient servant of 
God and his terrestrial ministers. 

The puny reasoning instrument of the individual was a tool in the hands 
of an omnipotent, rational Deity. And the meaning of history for Augustine 
and his followers lay at the end of history, when salvation would be meted 
out to those who had earned it.^° Within an orthodox Christian philosophy 
of history, the everyday problems of political and social organization were 
placed within a religious-ethical context of ultimate concerns. 

The political realism of Niccolo Machiavelli was not an unprecedented 
rupture with this tradition, but it was a decisive break with a Christian meta¬ 
physics of history. Marsilius of Padua’s remarkable Defensor Pads raised 
many of the themes Machiavelli was to develop but it did so without calling 
into question or ignoring (even worse) the social ethics of the Church. And 
over 1,000 historical chronicles were circulated in Italy between 1150 and 
1500.^^ But prior to the publication of the Discourses, historical investiga¬ 
tions of happenings within politics and diplomacy had been subordinated 
to overarching theological and providential designs. “Legitimate” or nor- 
matively sanctioned authorities, such as the “divinely appointed” monarch 
or the Vicar of Rome, patronized and were held morally responsible for the 
worldly fruits of rational inquiry. Theoretical reason, during the medieval 
period, even when decomposed into such rational activities as tax-collecting 
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and political maneuvering, was subservient to a substantive body of tran¬ 
scendent beliefs, be they Christian, mystical, and/or neo-Platonic. 

But with the writings of Machiavelli the intellectual hbers linking medi¬ 
eval political practice to Catholic dogma were cut, never to be joined again 
in the same way. And with the rise of experimental science in the sixteenth 
century and the development of modern capitalism, the Platonic-Christian 
otherworldly trinity of Reason, Goodness, and Justice was splintered into 
functional pieces. 

The rationalization of Christian theology in Calvinism encouraged the 
functional division of human activity into innerworldly, material labor, 
and religious practices. Capitalism thereby acquired a fillip in the form of 
a worldly work ethic of success, and Christianity began to deal in an offi¬ 
cial way with a coarse and brutal reality that Catholic teachings had tried 
to circumvent and often to suppress. Machiavelli’s writings about politics 
reflected and helped to accelerate the secularization of theology by demysti¬ 
fying the political practice of “good” Christians. 

The political vocabulary and fundamental categories of Machiavelli’s 
social vision retain much of Roman and Christian Humanism’s language of 
politics. And Machiavelli’s deepest aspirations seemed directed not so much 
towards a valueless or nihilistic uprooting of a hypocritical and decadent 
Catholic culture as towards the ideal of a secular, national culture ruled by 
law and defended by arms. Unlike Plato, who spelled out in utopian fashion 
what the ideal Rechtsstaat (state of laws) should look like, Machiavelli con- 
hned himself to constructive criticism of what it most certainly wasn’t—the 
Italy of his day. But like Plato’s, Machiavelli’s long and frustrating involve¬ 
ment in political affairs convinced him of the need fundamentally to recon¬ 
struct the state if its citizens were to be made stronger. 

Whereas Plato believed the Republic was probably unrealizable because 
the masses were irrational, Machiavelli pointed the hnger more at venal and 
impotent rulers and social institutions and less at the fickle hordes. Plato’s 
remedy lay in the moral knowledge of philosopher-kings and in the practi¬ 
cal efficacy of timeless codes of law. Machiavelli, on the other hand, did not 
believe that an unarmed, impersonal Reason could rule the world, much less 
stolid sentinels of truth. Reason had to become strategic, ethics tactically 
mobile, and politics situationally determined if order was to be introduced 
into the chaos of public life. Political ethics had to give way to a new “sci¬ 
ence of statecraft” if history was to be improved. 


MACHIAVELLI AND THE HISTORICAL METHOD 
LROM LIVY TO RENAISSANCE HUMANISM 

Wherever it is possible to hnd out the cause of what is happening one 
should have no recourse to the gods. 


Polybius 
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History is about the most cruel of all goddesses, and she leads her trium¬ 
phal car over heaps of corpses, not only in war, but also in “peaceful” 
economic development. 

Friedrich Engels 

Although Machiavelli was deeply indebted to “pagan” political and metaphys¬ 
ical ideas, he was no more a “heathen” than he was an orthodox Catholic.^^ 
Compared to the Church Fathers and the official literary and philosophical 
ideologues of his day, Machiavelli’s reflections about the human condition do 
seem unduly pessimistic, and his failure to appeal to God or salvation does 
seem irreligious. His invocation of such ancient cosmic forces as Necessity 
{Necessitd) and Fortune {Fortuna) certainly flies in the face of Augustine and 
Aquinas. So Machiavelli’s approach to the “meaning” of past and present 
historical events is “pagan” or “irreligious” (anti-Christian) insofar as it fails 
to conjure the dogmatics of orthodox Christian theodicies. But Machiavelli’s 
interpretation of history is nonetheless theological, or even mythological, 
insofar as its leading principles and hgures are anchored within the Stoic and 
humanist universe of discourse. 

Machiavelli’s Discourses owe more than their style and architectonic to 
Livy’s History of Rome. Just as Livy intended to “trace the process of our 
moral declinefrom the time of the alleged founding of the Roman Repub¬ 
lic until the Augustan Empire, so did Machiavelli hope to catalogue histori¬ 
cally the “greed, wealth, self-indulgence and love of death” of the Christian 
barbarians of his day in order to rekindle an imagined past Republic of 
Virtue {Virtu). By means of a self-consciously tendentious chronicling of sig¬ 
nificant political, military, diplomatic and, even, mythological events, both 
men hoped to revive “good citizens and noble deeds” by means of “thrift 
and plain living. 

Livy believed in the importance of a community’s origins and in the added 
significance of a “second coming,” a refounding of that community: 

Rome had been founded by force of arms; the new king (Numa) now 
prepared to give the community a second beginning, this time on the 
solid basis of law and religious observance.^^ 

Likewise, Machiavelli entrusted the welfare of his Res Publica to good 
laws, strong arms, and the powerful show of religious observances. Ideally, 
both men preferred republics to monarchies, for in a Republic “law ruled 
and law was impersonal and inexorable . . . and had no ears,” whereas a 
king “was, after all, a human being . . . who knows the difference between 
an enemy and a friend. The second founding of a city-state might once 
again be the work of an individual, but it could only be preserved by the 
rule of impersonal law. 

This “overriding authority of law” was envisioned by Livy and Machiavelli 
(and Plato and Kant as well) to be a partial corrective to a “human nature not 
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perfect. Because of the uniform composition of the human animal, history 
reflects the tired theme of tragedy, a tragedy dulled by constant warfare and 
class struggles incited by tyranny, greed, and repression.^^ The historical pro¬ 
cess was observed as it was and not as it had been idealized by theologians. 
But both Livy and Machiavelli were “populist” historians in that “the exis¬ 
tence of fair laws and a free society demanded that every class within it should 
have, and keep, its own appropriate dignity and rights. 

Livy’s chronicle of real and mythical events isolated certain actions and 
individuals and exaggerated their importance in order not merely to record 
“how it really was,” but to situate those events within a framework that ren¬ 
dered them meaningful. Machiavelli readapted the structure and vocabulary 
of Livy (and Polybius) and added to it conceptual features of Stoic and early 
Renaissance philosophy and practical details of the political life of his times. 

It is primarily from Seneca’s brand of Stoicism that one can extract those 
key Latin nouns which were to find their way into the political discourse of 
Machiavelli. To Machiavelli as to Seneca, the affairs of the world were man¬ 
aged by two opposing powers. Fortune and Virtue. Fortune was envisioned 
by Seneca as a supernatural “wheel of fate” and Virtue as the disposition 
of a temperate individual who voluntarily conforms his will and bends his 
body to adhere to the dictates of a Universal Reason {Ratio or Logos). 

For Seneca and such other prominent Stoics as Zeno and Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, the moral ideal of disinterested freedom was realized when a person 
lives in harmony with the divine, cosmic Reason by freeing oneself from 
the disruptive, irrational influences of human desires, pains, pleasures, and 
sorrows. While Kant took up the rational ethic of the Stoics and abandoned 
their pantheism, Machiavelli omitted the Stoic emphasis on a Reason out¬ 
side history and instead spotlighted the battle between Virtue and Fortune 
within history. 

Through this extended participation of productive and enterprising 
spirits in the literary glorification and transfiguration of antiquity, 
humanism became the first secular myth developed within the sphere 
of Christian civilization. . . . The humanist conceived history mainly 
as narration and eloquence, Machiavelli as discussion and evocation.^° 

The term “Humanism” is a derivative of the word Humanitas, which was 
used by intimates of the Scipio circle (in Rome about 150 BCE) to denote the 
cultivated intelligence of a learned group of grammarians and rhetoricians. 
It gradually assumed a more general sense of “humanity” as opposed to 
“barbarism. The modern connotations of the word “Humanism” are pri¬ 
marily products of the educational and moral ideals of nineteenth-century 
German Idealism. 

The Humanists of the Italian Renaissance, unlike their Roman and Scho¬ 
lastic predecessors, had no common method or philosophy, but rather a 
certain kind of social background and intellectual worldview. Humanist 
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style, which arose in Padua and not in Florence, fused the literary and his¬ 
toriographical concerns of later medieval writers with a didactic espousal of 
human “glory” as it supposedly was embodied in Greece and Rome. It was 
a conscious imitation of Greco-Roman literary craftsmanship and focused 
on the classical themes of human dignity, wisdom, and self-perfection. 

Humanism was a movement by and for aristocrats, princes, and occa¬ 
sional merchants—leaders who transformed their courts and courtyards 
into poplar-shaded academic groves. “The natural alliance between the des¬ 
pot and the scholar,as Jacob Burckhardt described it, produced a high 
culture in Italy that lasted from about the end of the thirteenth century until 
the middle of the sixteenth, but almost exclusively within a select number of 
economically prosperous and autocratically governed city-states. 

The most famous Renaissance Humanists were men of letters—Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Lorenzo Valla, Nicholas of Gusa, Ficino, Pico, Paparazzi, and 
Zabarella—and men of letters and action, the “Civic Humanists,” namely, 
Tatini, Salutati, and Teonardo Bruni. Both as a collectivity and as individu¬ 
als whose personal philosophies ranged from neo-Platonism and Aristo- 
telianism to eclecticism, they proposed a moral and educational program 
based primarily on the Studia Humanities, a course of study oriented around 
classical texts.The Humanists sharply criticized and even satirized scho¬ 
lasticism and asceticism but they remained devout believers. 

As an urban elite with close connections to despotic (and later, mercantile 
and bourgeois) interests,^'^ the Humanists generally opposed the concentra¬ 
tion by medieval philosophers on problems of logic and natural philoso¬ 
phy. But their opposition was motivated not by agnostic or atheistic beliefs, 
nor even by a hostility towards the “practical” concerns of the plastic arts 
and the monetary sciences.Quite the contrary: To the Humanists, secular 
learning was designed to be of service to the practical and moral activities of 
a dynamic, well-educated individual; and he or she in turn could then choose 
more rationally between a commitment to money or to beauty. Such a view 
of the relationship between scholarship and worldly gain was in sharp oppo¬ 
sition to the contemplative ideals of Aristotle, Aquinas, and the Ghristian 
monks, for whom worldly passivity was an indication of “higher values. 

Intrinsic to the worldly orientation of the Humanists was a practi¬ 
cal ethics that recommended the cultivation of prudential reasoning, that 
is, learning to assess the relative merits of alternative courses of action in 
order to achieve one’s goals. And for the statesmen and scholars who called 
themselves “Humanists,” the end of this prudential rational calculus was 
(in principle, at least) the creation of the “Renaissance Man,” a free, self- 
determining, virtuous person to whom goodness was more important than 
truth or profit. As Petrarch expressed this conviction: 

It is safer to strive for a good and pious will than for a capable and clear 
intellect. The object of the will is to be good; that of the intellect is truth. 
It is better to will the good than to know the truth.^^ 
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Prudential reasoning had not yet become a formal rationality detached from 
ultimate values. 

To Brunelleschi, Donatello, and Michelangelo—the greatest plastic art¬ 
ists of all time, perhaps—the problem of artistic form was inseparable from 
the technical question of how materially to create a visually and technically 
perfect object of beauty. The Humanists’ delight in the rational symmetry 
of art was matched by their extension of imaginative forms into fields far 
removed from sculpture. 

The “geometric spirit of the Renaissance”^^ was exhibited in many areas, 
from the visual arts, literature, and philosophy to historiography, military 
fortification, capital accumulation, and political diplomacy. Leonardo da 
Vinci, for example, conjoined mathematical calculation and technological 
ingenuity to compose works of great beauty and machines capable of precise 
operations. Recalcitrant matter was shaped and forced into equilibrium by 
disciplined minds and trained hands. The idea of science as a “second cre¬ 
ation of Nature brought about by Reason” recognized the functional homol¬ 
ogy of freedom and necessity—the liberty of the artist to confer beauty and 
order upon raw, unshaped matter through the power of one’s will, and the 
necessity to follow a Nature far more powerful than oneself. 

Freedom was subjective and lawful necessity was objective to the Renais¬ 
sance individual.Speculation could complement technique when it con¬ 
fined itself to observable phenomena; when it did not, it lapsed into the 
panoply of -isms and -ologies rampant in Renaissance popular culture (as 
in Athenian popular culture). Human nature reshaped and improved itself 
by externalizing its noblest aspects in the stuff provided to it by Nature. 
The world was given to humanity by God to shape in its own image. And 
humankind was to become humanized in this process. 

In the Humanist scheme of things, political, artistic, and scientific activi¬ 
ties were designed to serve the higher callings of rational ethics and moral 
theology. Humanity was the beginning and end of all activity, particularly to 
the great Dutch humanist Erasmus. The Italian Humanists helped to trans¬ 
form the popular image of the “man of letters” or the “intellectual” from 
that of a disembodied anchorite, addicted to ontological disputations and 
fond of beds of nails, to that of an idealized Titan of theory and practice, an 
artist-scientist and a morally cultivated Prince. 

The tension within humanist thought between simultaneous commit¬ 
ments to secular pursuits (such as damsels and lads) and to aesthetic and 
moral ideals could not be eased within their holistic, eclectic framework. 
Between 1300 and 1600, the concept of reason had been naturalized and 
made more amenable to practical application; art had become more realis¬ 
tic; and the state was beginning to sever its ties to the Church. But these three 
domains were still subservient in the intellect of the Renaissance individual 
to deep-seated ethical and theological beliefs. 

With the passing of the Quattrocentro (fifteenth-century Italy), the for¬ 
malization of capitalist economic conduct and the diffusion of military and 
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political techniques made it possible to seek the “reason for” experience 
within the confines of experience itself. As Ernst Cassirer has remarked: 

The path of Leonardo and Galileo seeks the “reason” in experience, the 
ragioni of the real; and it is sharply and clearly divergent from the path 
of the sensualistic theories of nature. The former leads ever more clearly 
and dehnitely to mathematical idealism, the latter always leads back to 
primitive forms of animism."*® 

The civic Humanists, for all their worldly wisdom, were fundamentally 
idealists, and as such, they would have deplored the historical development 
of the process of secularization and rationalization they had ignited. 

As the absolute clefts within the Platonic-Christian tradition between rea¬ 
son and experience, subject and object, mind and nature, science and art, 
and being and history gradually diminished, an absolutistic mini-state was 
welded together in Florence from the private fortunes of despots, merchants, 
traders, and Signori. The conjunction of reason and historical experience 
accompanied the divorce of reason from faith. And the separation of politi¬ 
cal rationality from ethical rationalism was abetted by the economic buoy¬ 
ancy of the city of man. 


THE CITY OF MAN 

Italian Renaissance culture, like Greek culture, was an urban phenomenon. 
Moreover, it was the collective creative output of individuals with broadly 
humanist backgrounds in about ten city-states between 1300 and 1525."** 

The rapid growth of urban communes in northern and central Italy in 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries coincided with and helped bring 
about the demise of agrarian feudalism."*^ With the decline in importance of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the residence of the Papacy in Avignon during 
most of the fourteenth century, the feudal mode of economic organization 
and the interlocked system of organization and ideologies called “medieval” 
also broke apart. Instead of a stratihed and static economy and belief sys¬ 
tem, economic expansion and increased social mobility triggered a revolu¬ 
tion in expectations for the commercial middle classes. 

During the early Renaissance, patrician families occupied the most impor¬ 
tant administrative offices. And as popular governments of “guild repub¬ 
lics” alternated with the despots of the Signoria for municipal power, the 
rising bourgeoisie of bankers, traders, and merchants provided the financial 
capital for all political experiments. 

The political, diplomatic, and military history of Florence between 1293, 
when the Republic declared its Ordinances of Justice, and 1512, when the 
Medici were reinstated, is the chronicle of shifting allegiances and antagonisms 
within the artisan, proletarian, and aristocratic classes. Periodic attempts at 
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republican self-administration by the lower classes most often resulted in 
civic unrest or invasion by foreign powers. Urban politics in Renaissance 
Florence was hence inconceivable without factional feuds, class violence, and 
ceaseless fluctuations in the composition of financial and political power. 

Padua may have been the birthplace of the “revival” of classical studies in 
Italy, for Dante lived there, but Venice was the font of modern international 
commercial capitalism with its associated techniques of accounting, credit, 
and statistics. Genoa and Pisa were trading centers; Rome was home to law¬ 
yers, popes, and prostitutes; but Florence was the hnancial, political, and intel¬ 
lectual hub of Italy from the late fourteenth century until the Reformation."^^ 

According to the sociologist Alfred von Martin, whose study of Renais¬ 
sance economic ideas borrows heavily from Marx, Werner Sombart, and 
Max Weber, wealth and erudition became the chief criteria for upward move¬ 
ment in Florence’s class structure."^"^ A “spirit of enterprise” was present in 
the desire to accumulate, be it knowledge or money. As business procedures 
became expressed increasingly in abstract or mathematical terms, the goals 
of art and learning became less distinct from the values of commercialism. 

Realism, competition, and objectivity were the new attitudes necessary 
for worldly gain. But whereas the bourgeoisie succeeded in creating for 
themselves the illusions that wealth can create real political freedom and 
moral grandeur, Florentine Humanists didn’t have even the illusion of lib¬ 
erty, as they became ever more dependent upon the largesse of wealthy patri¬ 
archs (such as Lorenzo de Medici). Italian intellectuals and artists became 
chained to a money economy whose possessive, individualistic ideals they 
neither completely affirmed nor rejected. Audacity, risk-taking, and novelty 
were required for success in both learning and earning. 

To support the commercial revolution in hnancial capitalism, new and 
constantly expanding markets, technological innovations, and improved 
bookkeeping techniques were created to augment the search for prohts. Sci- 
entihc advances and maritime explorations supported both trade and the 
growth of knowledge. A flexible set of ethical maxims was also vital to lend 
credence to the middle classes’ pursuit of prohts. They were to provide a 
secular justihcation for the production and circulation of commodities for 
the sake of business, apart from immediate religious or social utility. 

Production and consumption for their own sake were legitimized by a 
social ethic of egoism, “enlightened” self-interest, and individualism. Pruden¬ 
tial reasoning came apart from absolute or transcendent values and spurred 
the emancipation of capitalist economic behavior from otherworldly con¬ 
cerns. To master the outer world, the bourgeoisie relied upon the ingenuity 
of engineers, explorers, and soldiers; to cultivate the inner life. Renaissance 
Humanists disciplined themselves by channeling their energies to produce 
rationally symmetrical compositions. But for all their attempts to systematize 
the pursuit of money, glory, and power, economic and cultural entrepreneurs 
were constantly subjected to such “irrationalities” as plagues, wars, and cycles 
of depression and prosperity. The unpredictability of Fortune hampered the 
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rationalization of the world. Rationalism in business and culture was firmly 
wedded to irrationalism in nature and social life."^^ 

The city of man was kept in operation by the fragile equilibrium estab¬ 
lished between individual desires for personal greatness and the social 
institutions of banks, political councils, and the law. But in the eyes of her 
citizens and students, the Renaissance city-state was always subject to the 
capricious rule of an inexorable, inscrutable Fate. Likewise, the political 
equilibrium between classes and castes was continually upset by social 
unrest and acts of violence."^^ And no matter how much self-restraint the 
talented individual might exert over one’s passions, and regardless of the 
political calculus developed by the ruling classes to manipulate the masses, 
both human nature and Italian civilization seemed to most commentators of 
the late fifteenth century to be corrupt. 

Good laws could partially compensate for the “irrationality” of the lower 
classes. But to redeem the entire community, a strong Prince was needed who 
would unselfishly act to rekindle patriotic fervor and civic responsibility. 

When he reconstructed the political history of Florence during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, Machiavelli compared the evolution of 
Florence to the history of Rome; and Florence came up the loser. Rome had 
been a “good republic” because she had been a strong republic. And her 
strength was based upon strong institutions and devoted citizens. When he 
observed the patterns of social interaction in the political arenas of Italy, 
Machiavelli became firmly convinced that his personal failures in political 
life were due primarily to the venal deeds and selfish lusts of weak men. 

Like Plato, Machiavelli attempted to reform the city of man only to be 
forced by the “irrationality” of others to recompose his ideals in words and 
not to see them realized in history. Machiavelli’s Rrince, like the Republic, 
proposes a model for the successful governing of individuals without laws. 
Unlike the Republic, however, Machiavelli’s political science does not derive 
from an idealistic epistemology, nor does it render political ends subservient 
to ethical ideals. If God or Providence could not be counted on to resurrect 
the human estate from its iniquity—and “human goodness” much less so— 
then, Machiavelli argues, the public redeemer, the virtuous Prince, must, 
without illusions or scruples, rely upon his wits and power alone to refound 
the city of man. 


THE PRINCE OE THE CITY 

I have decided that I must concern myself with the truth of the matter 
as the facts show rather than with any fanciful notion. Yet many have 
fancied for themselves republics and principalities that have never been 
seen or known to exist in reality. For there is such a difference between 
how men live and how they ought to live that he who abandons what 
is done for what ought to be done learns his destruction rather than his 
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preservation, because any man who under all conditions insists on mak¬ 
ing it his business to be good will surely be destroyed among the many 
who are not so good. Hence a prince, in order to hold his position, must 
acquire the power to be not good, and understand when to use it and 
when not to use it, in accord with necessity. 

Machiavelli, The Prince"^^ 

Machiavelli completed II Principe in 1513, when he was forty-four years old. 
That was one year after the fall of the Florentine Republic, which Machiavelli 
had enthusiastically served from 1498 to 1512 as a roving ambassador and 
political secretary. It was the year in which Machiavelli was accused, prob¬ 
ably unjustly, of having participated in a treacherous conspiracy against the 
Medici. Machiavelli was accordingly banished to an involuntary retirement 
at his father’s country farm, after he had been imprisoned and tortured."^^ 

In order to understand the logic(s) and motivation for contemporary 
political behavior it is often necessary to place politics in an historical and 
intellectual context that can lay bare and challenge the claims to “realism” 
and “moderation” made by public spokespersons. If one wants systemati¬ 
cally to unravel the thread of events leading to political decisions, often one 
wisely pays scant attention to the public pronouncements of the actors when 
they are on stage and concentrates instead on unmasking the real, material 
interests and the logic of power that lie submerged beneath the welter of 
speeches and statistics. Similarly with Machiavelli’s Prince. 

Machiavelli’s style and subject matter prima facie suggest neither brilliance 
nor originality. Yet the book, despite its brevity and antiphilosophical cast 
of mind, has probably inspired more ex post facto analysis than any other 
work on politics. One is therefore led to believe either that The Prince is 
indeed a vastly overrated work, a book whose subsequent rollercoaster his¬ 
tory reflects more the sociology of ideas of a particular period or author and 
less its intrinsic merits, or that precisely because of its deadpan, matter-of-fact 
tone and seeming lack of ontological subtlety. The Prince is a most extraor¬ 
dinary book. My own view is that The Prince may be overrated as a work of 
political theory, but that does not make it less extraordinary, for what it lacks 
in philosophical and ethical complexity it more than makes up for by its strik¬ 
ingly “modern,” brutal candor. 

We assume a writer of “nonfiction” to be honest—unless we have been 
made suspicious about his or her motives. When contemporary politicians 
write about their political “lives,” a perceptive reader is automatically sus¬ 
picious, for we have learned to read with some skepticism how “men and 
women of action” describe the circumstances they helped forge. 

Machiavelli’s novelty was to “tell the truth” about how to “succeed” in 
politics without regret and without illusions. His truth was a painful one. 
From Machiavelli’s point of view, to see political reality as it is compels us 
to “know the worst” about people and what they will do to gain and hold 
power.^® 
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Machiavelli discussed in forthright terms and without apparent dis¬ 
simulation the political intrigues of his day. This is not so shocking. But 
Machiavelli did so without rationalizing the motives of the people he 
described and without assuming a tone of pious indignation about their 
brutality. The Rrince reflected Renaissance and pre-Renaissance political 
practice and social interaction, but did so without smoothing over the 
violence of that reality or ethically justifying the ways of the world or 
condemning the sins of the flesh. Machiavelli’s “truth” was a chronicle 
of facts and statements of observation, and not a correspondence to a 
prior ontological reality. It was one aspect of his Weltanschauung, and 
his worldview was one perspective among many, an attitude that, like 
Nietzsche’s and Wilhelm Dilthey’s, “realized that to observe all sides in 
one instant is denied to us. The light of truth is visible only in a reflected 


ray. 


”51 


Machiavelli’s concern with “the truth of the matter as the facts show 


them” reveals an uncompromising attitude towards the demystification of 
physical realities, of which politics was the most prominent. His “political 
realism” covered over a bleak metaphysical pessimism (tempered somewhat 
in his literary works), a kind of political existentialism long before Hei¬ 
degger, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Sartre, and Arendt were to existentialize the idea 
of human history.^^ 

To his personal chagrin, and to the bewilderment—even horror—of his 
peers, Machiavelli took it upon himself to explain the relativity of the human 
condition in political terms. He did so by bluntly discussing the political 
intrigues of early sixteenth-century Italy without appealing to Natural Law 
or God to “right” the situation.^^ 

Against the medieval, scholastic equation of Truth, Being, God, and Nat¬ 
ural Law, Machiavelli radicalized the naturalistic attitude of the Humanists 
and excluded Reason from the history of humanity. Machiavelli’s “art” and 
“science” of politics detached the contingent, factual truths of human affairs 
from the religious Gestalt of an enchanted, sacred cosmos. It decomposed 
the Greco-Christian union of Reason, Morality, Justice, Being, and Godhead 
into a discontinuous constellation of atomic facts and it relativized truths 


of this world.^"^ 


Although Machiavelli tried to specify the natural or material causes of 
human conduct, he was neither an “empirical scientist” nor a “scientific 
materialist.”^^ Like Galileo, Newton, Hobbes, the French Physiocrats, Marx, 
Engels, and many positivists, Machiavelli analytically described the interac¬ 
tions of moving bodies in (political) space and formulated generalizations 
about their behavior. But unlike the constant objects and experimental meth¬ 
ods of modern physical science, the political “science” of Machiavelli (and of 
Hobbes as well) consisted chiefly of axioms, admonitions, and “counsels,” 
which were compiled from the practical observations of an acute mind. 

Machiavelli was not a “scientist” in the sense in which we use the word, 
nor could he have been.^*’ He himself recognized that the flux of events 
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called history, despite the underlying “order” of irrational, cosmic agencies, 
precluded an unchanging science of human society. Machiavelli’s “Science 
of Statesmanship” is a collection of prudential rules about empirically con¬ 
tingent political strategies, maxims that are designed to be of assistance to 
those individuals or collectivities who wish to defend or acquire political 
power. 

Machiavelli’s sixteenth-century “audience” probably consisted primarily 
of actual or potential princes and autocrats, that is, aristocrats, though his 
“counsels” could later have been adopted by “republicans.” And the histori¬ 
cal facts that instantiate these rules are drawn from a highly selective reading 
of history (or, rather, the creation of Machiavelli’s own ancient “history”), 
namely, such instructive examples as the Spartan, Roman, and Swiss peoples, 
such founding fathers as Moses, Romulus, and Theseus, such “ villains” as 
the corrupt popes, mercenaries, potentates, and “barbarians” of the time, and 
such “exemplary” Princes as Francesco Sforza and Cesare Borgia.^^ Machia¬ 
velli’s personal encounters with such historical figures as the mendicant radi¬ 
cal Girolamo Savonarola, the condottiere Muzio Sforza, the republican Piero 
Soderini, Pope Julius II, and the French invader Charles VII, provided him 
with living embodiments of his historical ideal-types. 

To what extent Machiavelli’s highly biased accounts of historical events 
and individuals are “accurate” is an interesting but diverting sidelight. What 
is important to an understanding of modern political rationality is the his¬ 
torical impact of Machiavelli’s model, a paradigm of strategic reasoning 
from “facts to truth” in matters of political action. His explicit rejection of 
“fanciful notions”—utopian republics, idealistic dreams of human nature, 
and a benevolent Providence—in favor of a technical analysis of how indi¬ 
viduals manage to survive in a brutish world enabled Machiavelli to assess 
what is done from a seemingly transvalued or amoral standpoint.^^ 

While Machiavelli’s political perspective may seem amoral or immoral in 
comparison with orthodox political theory, it is not “value-neutral.” Machi¬ 
avelli analyzed politics, the struggle for civic power, as it was really practiced 
in order to provide a blueprint for the proper leader(s) or group(s) radically 
to reform the status quo. Machiavelli’s innovation is not that he forswore 
a normative view of how people should act, but that he tried earnestly to 
bracket his own “moral” and religious beliefs when he dissected the political 
reality he observed. He hoped that eventually someone (or people) with his 
political perspective, and who may or may not have already intuited what 
Machiavelli made explicit, would take to heart and implement successfully 
his stratagems by changing the political reality Machiavelli loathed. And like 
Plato, Machiavelli at first believed this was a real possibility (in the Italy of his 
day), though later his hopes were dashed by brute “facts” about political life. 

The “facts” Machiavelli described were reproductions of a constantly 
shifting “reality.” And if these facts corresponded to real states of affairs 
and changed as reality changed, then the “truths” composed of these facts 
were contingent and in flux. Historical “truth” was thus a dynamic, unstable 
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thing for Machiavelli. The truths of politics changed as the civilizations they 
described rose and fell. As Vico was later to portray the “course” {corso) of 
historical development, "'verum et factum convertuntuf (“what is true and 
what is made are interchangeable”). 

If truth is neither whole nor stable, then the “reason” that perceives truth 
is either a comforting fiction or an unrealizable ideal. But from a Machiavel¬ 
lian perspective. Nous and Logos are important fictions whose significance 
lies in their ideological function, in their mythic political effects (“myth” in 
the sense of the nineteenth-century French syndicalist Georges Sorel). 

From a Machiavellian point of view, the words “truth,” reason,” justice,” 
and “goodness” are simply substantives whose meanings change as reality 
changes; they are important only insofar as they influence the motives and 
deeds of political actors. From a “pagan” standpoint, it is worldly “suc¬ 
cess,” and the desire for individual immortality through publicly recognized 
glory, that motivate individuals to act politically. And because ideas, ideals, 
and good intentions have often destroyed or resulted in the destruction of 
the people or individual who would carry them out—because the successful 
politician has learned by experience to have no stable scruples—the Prince 
who would rise to power must “learn how not to be good.” 

To be successful in the political world of the Italian Renaissance, one had 
to be a master of the military as well as the political arts; one had to learn 
to calculate skillfully and plan accurately the logistics of warfare and tacti¬ 
cal military procedures. The Art of War is Machiavelli’s vade mecum for the 
Prince and/or people who are forced to carry out politics “by other means. 
Moreover, as his language in the Preface and first book of that work makes 
clear, Machiavelli’s doctrine that the “ancients” (ostensibly the Romans, but 
in fact closer to the Spartans) are to be “imitated” extends to the “life” of 
humans, and constitutes Machiavelli’s plea for the unification of civilian and 
military “life,” values, and routines. The “armed camp” mentality and moral¬ 
ity are as applicable to the “political life” as they are to the “military life.” 

To bring his political skills to fruition in warfare, a Prince had to learn to 
exploit his or her natural and human resources to the limit. He or she had 
to become a shrewd diplomat in order to negotiate the best possible terms 
for one’s city from a position of apparent strength. A Prince had to preserve 
the functional equilibrium between social strata and within kinship groups 
in the city and the structural balance of power between states. And most 
important, the Prince had to become an adept behavioral psychologist, a 
connoisseur of human passions and foibles, a leader who knows how to 
manipulate the “brute beasts” within one’s principality.^® 

Machiavelli took to heart Martial’s maxim, “The greatest virtue in a prince 
is to know his subjects.” And knowing one’s subjects means to exploit the 
fact that “men are bad: they would not keep faith with you; therefore, you 
must not keep faith with them.”^^ Human beings are “ungrateful, change¬ 
able, simulators and dissimulators, runaways in danger, eager for gain and 
while you do well by them they are all yours. . . . when need is far off; but 
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when it comes near you, they turn about. The expedient political solution 
to human fickleness? A system of punishments and threats of punishment:*’^ 

since men are bad (selfish) they break at every chance for their own 
profit, but fear is held by a dread of punishment that never fails you. 

To tame the human beasts, 

A prince is necessitated to play the animal well, ... he must be a fox, 
therefore to recognize the traps and a lion to frighten the wolves. ... By 
no means can a prudent ruler keep his word when to keep it works 
against himself. ... If all men were good, this maxim would not be 
good, but since they are bad and do not keep your promises to you, you 
likewise do not have to keep yours to them.^"^ 

Truth and falsehood, good and evil, reality and appearance have no 
independent, supersensible ontological status in Machiavelli’s political land¬ 
scape;*’^ they are acquired manners of thinking, talking, and believing— 
impractical ideals and linguistic conventions without “intrinsic” value. 
Although the zone of politics, the struggle for power, lies outside the Chris¬ 
tian World of “good and evil,” and although the successful Prince must 
assume all perspectives and roles to govern efficiently and instrumentally, 
Machiavelli did not hold that even the most formally rational Prince could 
arbitrarily choose either his political goals or his tactical means. The welfare 
of the city-state is, in principle, Machiavelli’s highest value. 

Machiavelli’s Weltanschauung may exclude the idealistic concepts of the 
Platonic-Christian tradition, but it does not thereby exclude either “ultimate 
beliefs” about the universe or “absolute values” to orient political action. 

The Prince is created to serve the interests of the public, to maintain and 
aggrandize on behalf of the polity, not vice versa. Princely “morality” is 
dehned by the rules necessary to succeed at that task. A polymorphous per¬ 
sonality and polyvalent ideology are instruments in the service of the (ideally 
republican) state. 

THE REPUBLIC OE VIRTUE 

Men become excellent and show their ability [Virtu) only as they are 
employed and encouraged by their prince or republic or king as it may 
be. Hence it follows that where political powers are many, many able 
men appear; where such powers are few, few.^^ 

I love Mr. Francisco Guicciardini; I love my native city more than my 
soul; and I tell you this through the experience which sixty years have 
given me, namely, that I do not believe that ever more difficult articles 
than these were struggled with, where peace is necessary and war cannot 
be abandoned; and to have on our hands a prince who is scarcely able 
to deal with peace alone or with war alone. 
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Cosmopolitan, municipal Florence and the fractured Italy of the “late” Renais¬ 
sance were the political bodies dissected by Machiavelli’s “contemporary” 
works. Republican Rome offered him the illusion—an illusion he projected to 
his audiences(s)—of an armed and independent, libertarian city-state.^^ 

Machiavelli continually juxtaposed the Virtue {Virtu) of the laws and 
institutions of ancient Rome to the corruption of Christian Italy.The roots 
of this corruption were in part supra-human—the indomitable rule of For¬ 
tune and Necessity—but were due mainly to inherited and acquired human 
vices, namely, great inequality, tyranny, unrestrained ambition, the deca¬ 
dence of the masses, and the “bitter and natural enmity that lies between 
the common people and the nobility. Everything that disturbs the peace of a 
republic is fostered by this clash of interests. 

Machiavelli’s language in the previous passage presages the tone of Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto. And like Marx, Machiavelli believed that class ani¬ 
mosities and struggles caused social and political upheavals. He also thought 
the “present inequities” could be remedied. Unlike Marx, however, Machia- 
velli envisioned the solution to social injustice not in the revolutionary tri¬ 
umph of the working classes but in the selfless heroism of great leaders. And 
the best tonic for social ills was thought by Machiavelli to be a “return to 
origins,” a regeneration of the original principles for which the city-state 
was founded. “It must therefore be the Virtu of some living man . . . and 
not by the people that a republic or monarchy can be reconstituted.”^^ By 
revitalizing the ancient Roman civic militia, and by reestablishing ascetic 
standards of self-denial and collective dedication, Machiavelli argued that 
even the most iniquitous polity could be reborn. 

Since Machiavelli is a “fox” as political historians go—he prefers the 
pithy apercu to the general law—he only haphazardly interpolates his “fac¬ 
tual” chronicles with abstract terms. To explain what Machiavelli means 
when he uses the substantive ''Virtu'' is therefore a less secure undertaking 
than to explicate Plato’s idea of Justice, Kant’s concept of moral dignity, or 
Weber’s notion of charisma. Both Jacob Burckhardt and Isaiah Berlin have 
stressed Machiavelli’s appropriation of the Roman idea of Virtus, a notion 
in which goodness and virtue were identified with the model law-abiding 
citizen on the one hand and the forceful, ingenious ruler on the other hand.^^ 

It is clear that Virtu is not a “mental state” to Machiavelli, but rather a 
pattern of behavior. And the conduct of the individuals he most admires, 
leaders such as Phillip of Macedon, Alexander the Great, and most “found¬ 
ing fathers,” suggests that their Virtu lies in their successful military cam¬ 
paigns. Virtu tends to be equated with the ensemble of qualities necessary 
for military victory. The greatest commander becomes the noblest, most 
virtuous individual. 

Machiavelli’s exhortation to his countrymen to “imitate the ancients” can 
therefore be regarded as the plea of a would-be field-marshal to his troops 
to pull themselves together or be enslaved.^'’ Or as he says, “where Virtue is 
present, it reveals itself best in adversity. . . . Virtue has more success where 
labor is a result of necessity rather than of choice. 
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A people realizes its liberty by defending it to the death whenever natural 
elements or human adversaries seek to steal it from them. The realm of Virtu 
therefore becomes coextensive with the realm of freedom. And to be free 
means to work and struggle, often in vain, against the forces of Necessity, 
Fortune, and corruption.^^ Freedom is circumscribed by Necessity as Virtu is 
exemplified in military victory; the glory of the nation and of the individual 
is impossible without either Virtu or liberty. 

Like Plato, Machiavelli believed that human excellence, or individual 
Virtu, was manifested in the conduct of the “best” people. For the multitude, 
be they intrepid soldiers, loyal citizens, or wage-laborers, “they become 
excellent and show their Virtu according to how they are employed and 
encouraged by their sovereigns. 

If the great unwashed hordes cannot acquire Virtii solely by their own 
efforts, if they are the “matter” to be molded into shape by their rulers, then 
their merit lies in their servile obedience to authority. Religion, panem et cir- 
censes (“bread and circuses”), good laws, incorruptible leaders, and the fear 
of violent death contributed, in Machiavelli’s opinion, to the solidity of the 
Roman and Swiss republics; these are the “authorities” who should rule a 
nation. Where the princes are weak and the army is pusillanimous, the peo¬ 
ple, who have no models of Virtu to imitate, will inevitably be cowards. 

The integrity and well-being of a citizenry directly reflect the probity of 
their leader(s) and institutions; the people must either be reshaped by their 
rulers or they are left to their natural depravity.Where political life is cor¬ 
rupt, the liberty of the individual is marginal and the consent of the governed 
is absent.Machiavelli’s idealized Roman republic, like Plato’s Politeia, 
functions optimally only if its “parts” are well ordered and its populace well- 
behaved. If philosopher-kings and virtuous Princes are not available, strict 
laws must suffice, and even “good laws and good arms” will not long endure 
in a hopelessly corrupt age.®^ 

Both princes and republics “in their conduct and especially in their most 
prominent actions should well consider and conform to the times in which 
they live . . . success attends those who conform to the times.Leaders of 
merit must be indigent and able to adapt themselves easily to all situations; 
leaders of extraordinary merit, such as Hannibal and Scipio, unflinchingly 
exploit the sentiments of their subjects—in particular, love and fear—and 
will bend their wills so that they might fight steadfastly for glory and against 
Fortune.Above all, leaders of virtue, be they private citizens or public per¬ 
sons, must always endeavor to subordinate personal aims to the common 
cause. 

Economic motives for private gain must be sacrificed for the advancement of 
such public ends as peace, stability, and victory, “by means that are conducive 
to the public good.”^^ “Good” is an attribute of laws, institutions, educational 
measures, as well as of leaders, when these components of the polity inculcate 
“virtue” or “proper conduct” in their subjects.The Virtu and glory of the 
Republic are manifested in the behavior of its citizens and in the magnitude 
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of its international reputation; how the city appears to others is what makes 
it virtuous. 

“Good and evil” are dialectically interrelated in every struggle for human 
survival or success in the politicized world of Machiavelli, “and it would 
seem impossible to achieve one without encountering the other. Machi- 
avelli believes his observation to be an empirical truth about all human 
affairs. Whether or not he wishes it were not so appears to be answered by 
the fact that his reasoning proceeds on the assumption that “evil” means are 
to be employed solely to serve what he considers “good” or virtuous ends. If 
evil were to serve only evil—such as tyranny—Machiavelli would be one of 
the hrst to exclude it from his canon of measures to be taken. 

It is not the personal well-being of individual citizens or even the preser¬ 
vation of the Prince’s own power that demands uniformly selfless and virtu¬ 
ous behavior by all residents, but the liberty “and safety of the country that 
sets aside considerations of justice or injustice, humanity or cruelty.The 
pursuit of fame by a ruler entails the civic establishment of a political “cult 
of virtue” to indoctrinate the citizens in proper behavior.^° The Humanists’ 
educational program, which was designed to cultivate the inner virtue of the 
individual, has been transformed by Machiavelli into an amoral political 
program for the erection of a public facade of order and goodness. 

There is no question of “democracy” or popular self-government as the 
political road to be taken in Machiavelli’s mature reflections. Only the few 
or the one can rule the many successfully, and the ruler(s) to be successful 
must place personal political considerations outside all ethical and religious 
traditions and advance the interest of the state as one’s own interest.^^ 

The prince’s will-to-power mobilizes his or her inner strengths, complete 
self-reliance, public cults and appearances, and selfless calculating rational¬ 
ity in times of peril, in order to animate and defend the city-state. Govern¬ 
ment is not by or for the people, but for its own sake. 

Machiavelli absorbed the Stoic and civic Humanists’ ideas of virtue and 
rationality and transformed them into functional rules within a martial code 
of behavior. Virtu ceased to reside in the “inner” will of an individual to 
adhere voluntarily to a set of universally binding moral imperatives and 
instead came to be identified with the efficient functioning of a public “self,” 
a warrior-mentality for whom the sole norms of conduct are dictated by the 
“ideals” of victory, expediency, and loyalty. The ideal of a substantive moral 
rationality has been abandoned by Machiavelli “for reasons of state.” 


FOR REASON!S) OF STATE 

Raison d’etat is the fundamental principle of national conduct, the State’s 
first Law of Motion. It tells the statesman what he must do to preserve 
the health and strength of the state. The State is an organic structure 
whose full power can only be maintained by allowing it some way to 
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continue growing; and raison d’etat indicates both the path and the goal 
for such a growth. This path and the goal cannot be chosen quite at ran¬ 
dom; but neither can exactly the same ones be prescribed for all States. 
For the State is also an individual structure with its own characteristic 
way of life; and the laws general to the species are modified by a par¬ 
ticular structural pattern and a particular environment. So the “intel¬ 
ligence” of the State consists in arriving at a proper understanding both 
of itself and its environment, and afterwards in using this understanding 
to decide the principles which are to guide its behavior. . . . Thus from 
what will be, there constantly emerges, through the medium of under¬ 
standing, a notion of what ought to be and what must be.^^ 

Friedrich Meinecke 

During the period of the good Emperors ... see that golden age when 
everyone could hold and defend whatever opinion he pleased; in fine, 
see the triumph of the world, the prince surrounded with reverence and 
glory, and beloved by his people, who are happy in their security.^^ 

Machiavelli, Discourses 

Ragione di Stato {raison d’etat) is a phrase that was not formulated with the 
explicit meaning intended by Friedrich Meinecke until shortly after Machia¬ 
velli had left the scene.^"^ Nevertheless, Machiavelli’s political Weltanschau¬ 
ung included the intent, if not the letter, of the doctrine of raison d’etat, 
which in contemporary political discourse has become virtually synonymous 
with “the national interest.” 

Since Meinecke has laid out in detail the impact of Machiavelli’s implicit 
raison d’etat analysis upon subsequent political theorists and monarchs, it 
would be superfluous for me here to attempt to review his complex, though 
controversial, analysis. However, in order to discuss the fundamental incom¬ 
patibility of Platonic and Kantian ethics with Machiavellism, it is appropri¬ 
ate briefly to explore the tacit notion of raison d’etat in Machiavelli’s work. 

By conceiving of history as an endless cycle of political histories, Machia¬ 
velli demystified the idealistic rationalizations of such Manichean ethical 
systems as Platonism and orthodox Catholic dogma. Despite the pious and 
sententious platitudes of scholasticism and neo-Platonism, for Machiavelli 
the “meaning” of history was shown not to lie within the hidden design of 
a benevolent Providence. 

From Machiavelli’s perspective, demystified history “revealed” not the uni¬ 
versal propagation of justice but the world as a cauldron of struggle and suf¬ 
fering.^^ Human history made clear an unending procession of atrocities and 
divine indifference to the fate of individuals and civilizations. And political his¬ 
tory showed that without the existence of a powerful, disciplined, and central¬ 
ized government—be it a monarchy or a responsible republic—the shortsighted 
self-interestedness and innate venality of the ruling classes (the nobility) would 
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corrode the entire fabric of society and leave it prey to domestic corruption and 
foreign domination. 

Machiavelli believed that the sole purpose and duty of the “State” and 
its deputies was to protect the commonwealth. Since domestic tranquility 
was founded upon the loyalty of the citizenry, an effective ideology was 
needed as well as the threat of force to keep the state in order. Good laws 
and popular religious icons and ceremonies performed the ideological func¬ 
tion of government. And a functional “science of state-craft” was intended 
to control the precise application of force, be it through police, military, 
or diplomatic channels. In this way, “national security” and “the national 
interest” could be maintained. 

Power was the elan vital of the abstraction called the State. The organic 
source of power lay in the primal, egotistical wills-to-power of potential 
autocrats and in the highly manipulable needs of their subjects. People 
needed effective protection against violence and depredation. So the foun¬ 
dations of the state lay in the instruments of self-protection, good laws, 
good rulers, and good arms. Machiavelli made the idea of history into the 
realities of political history, and his idea of power politics foreshadowed the 
nineteenth-century idea of Machtpolitik (power politics). 

Since Machiavelli’s time, the (nation-) state has become the most power¬ 
ful social instrument for the control of human interaction and the regula¬ 
tion of force (although Marxists and others would accord priority to the 
economic “base”). The “science” of the Machtstaat, the political economy 
of violence, has become the statesman’s code.^^ 

Marx, Engels, and Lenin were to systematize and deepen Machiavelli’s 
scattered insights into the historical importance of class struggles, political 
organization, and international power politics, but even they did not go 
so far as completely to isolate this “twilight zone”^^ of the state from such 
historical motors as economics, idea systems, and “transcendent” values. 
By minimizing or ignoring the historical significance of “ideal interests” (in 
Weber’s sense), productive forces (Marx’s term), the ethical codes of abso¬ 
lute values (Plato, Augustine, and Kant), Machiavelli was able to construct 
a political world of power that seemed autonomous and self-regulating.^^ 

The establishment and defense of the “well-being” {bene commune) of 
the political community is the beginning and end of Machiavelli’s political 
value system. It is unclear, however, to what extent the well-being of the 
state is conducive to the physical and psychological welfare of its individual 
citizens. 

Machiavelli remains ambiguous as to whether or not the self-sacrifice and 
unquestioning loyalty of the citizenry is justified ultimately by the mere per¬ 
petuation of the State and not by an overriding criterion—such as the happi¬ 
ness or prosperity of the people. If the state is a supra-individual totality, an 
object of ultimate value for Machiavelli, then despite the “republican” and 
“humanist” strains in his political writings, Machiavelli is, in the deepest sense 
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of the word, a totalistic thinker. For when everything outside of the business 
of politics is subordinated to power politics, nature and people tend to be 
reduced to mere instrumental appendages to the organism called the State. 

Machiavelli’s insistence upon the erection of a strong, secular, and cen¬ 
tralized State—in the guise of a unified Italian peninsula—is an understand¬ 
able reaction to what he perceived as the barbarism of his times. But the 
intellectual precedent set by Machiavelli in anticipating the historical reduc¬ 
tions of authority to power, justice to positive law, and the good of the 
individual to the “well-being” of an impersonal nation-state, is a precedent 
whose “unintended and undesirable consequences” Machiavelli probably 
would have bemoaned. 

In our own time, the media spectacle of politicians sanctimoniously 
chanting such beatitudes as “executive privilege” and “fiscal restraint,” to 
masquerade the macabre and occasionally murderous style of football-like 
politics, would most likely have turned Machiavelli’s stomach. He would 
have despised the “public officials” who mouth formulas of “public inter¬ 
est” to rationalize their greed and megalomania. This is so because Machia¬ 
velli’s justification for the commission of “evil” deeds applies only for those 
leaders who really put the common-wealth of the state first and not their 
private purses. 

Affairs of state {cosi di stato), or the interests of the nation, were at least 
visualized by Machiavelli to improve the players of the political game; they 
were not envisaged as a “rip-off” of the national or municipal wealth by 
private or public individuals. But the reality of Renaissance political conduct 
was so alienated from Christian ideals and private beliefs about the “good” 
that a conventionally “moral” private life could not be permitted to enter 
into the conduct of state affairs. 

To lead a significant life for Machiavelli clearly meant one had to live in 
and for res publica. Since organic existence was a struggle for survival by 
isolated figures against nature and fate, political life merely intensified that 
struggle, especially around the magnetic fulcrum of political power. 

If the State and its loyal deputies were blameless for seeking by any means 
necessary to safeguard the State, then everything could be permitted “for 
reasons of state. But private persons could scarcely be expected auto¬ 
matically to quell their desires to maximize individual profits and to realize 
their perceived self-interests. Hence, the insularity of Machiavelli’s political 
world from its economic, cultural, and intellectual substructure should be 
continually threatened by the forays of an incalculable nature and of selfish 
entrepreneurs. 

A raison d’etat perspective was implied by Machiavelli’s strategic attempt 
to tip the scales of the eternally shifting balance of power in favor of the 
State. But the jaundiced student of human behavior, Niccolo Machiavelli, 
also feared (a fear which to him appeared to be “knowledge”) that in due 
time both nature and human nature would “of necessity” disrupt the hard- 
won political equilibrium his “science” had legislated. 
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THE IRRATIONALITY OF HUMANITY 
AND THE UN REASON OF NATURE 

Nature has made men able to crave everything but unable to attain 
everything. Hence, since men’s craving is always greater than their 
power to attain, they are discontented with their acquisitions and get 
slight satisfaction from them. Men’s fortunes therefore vary because, 
since some strive to get more and others fear to lose what they have 
gained, they indulge in enmity and war.^®^ 

Machiavelli, Discourses 

You know, and everybody knows it who can think about the world, that 
the people are uncertain and foolish, nevertheless, even though they are, 
often they say that something is being done that should be done.^®"^ 

Machiavelli, Letter to Guicciardini 

Humankind is part of natural reality to Machiavelli. It is best defined in 
terms of its behavioral reactions to the changes in its culture and environ¬ 
ment and best regarded as inherently egotistical, aggressive, and acquisitive. 

Human beings are more prone to do “evil” than “good,” more moved 
by the hope of gain than by the fear of loss, and always apt to want more 
than can be achieved. The human animal’s numerous defects include myo¬ 
pia, fickleness, envy, competitiveness, lack of discipline, cowardice, servility, 
ambition, vanity, intemperance, and perpetual self-delusions. The ensemble of 
innate instinctual drives constitutes for Machiavelli the unchanging character 
of humankind, or what we would call “human nature.The genus, homo 
erectus, is a creature mired with a biological inheritance, a “human condi¬ 
tion,” and a social environment infinitely closer to the apes than to the gods. 

While Machiavelli undoubtedly believed that human beings defined them¬ 
selves most authentically when exhibiting their naked passions, his radical 
unmasking of their selfish motives did not bring him to a complete sense 
of despair about the nature of all people. Like Plato, Machiavelli divided 
humans into two groups—the virtuous few and the importunate many. As 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty put it, “There will always be two kinds of men, 
those who live in history and those who make it.”^®^ 

Machiavelli’s diagnosis of the human condition led him to evaluate 
humankind as bad but reformable. The function of the elite, of those who 
make history, and of the laws and State they have constructed, is to deprive 
people of the opportunity to do more evil. Only the few who are strong can 
be “good”; the rest must be made less evil. 

Since human nature is unchanging, history presents its observers with the 
spectacle of the same cycle of causes and effects. Human “evil” lies not in 
a probably nonexistent “soul” but in people’s deeds. Social life and politi¬ 
cal action are the effects of uncurbed passions; violence and conflicts are 
the products of innate aggressiveness. “Thus with these brutish deeds man 
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changes himself from a rational animal into a brute animal. Though 
the times may change and civilizations will rise and fall, the substratum of 
political history—human nature—remains constant. History is the reflection 
of biology and psychology. 

The political psychology of Machiavelli recalls the pessimistic theolo¬ 
gies of St. Paul and Augustine and anticipates the skepticism of Montaigne, 
Hume, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Freud. Similarly, Machiavelli’s literary 
compositions thematically foreshadow the world of Shakespeare’s chroni¬ 
cles and the satires of Voltaire. 

Although Machiavelli was neither an “empirical naturalist” nor a “cyni¬ 
cal realist,” his outlook was a precondition for the doctrines we call scien¬ 
tific naturalism, common-sense realism, moral relativism, modern linguistic 
nominalism, and political cynicism. Machiavelli’s feeling for the contingency 
of life, the frailty of virtue, and the absurdity of human affairs is perhaps 
rivaled in modern times only by the works of Albert Camus. And, alone 
among his peers, Machiavelli described irrational humanity, condemned by 
its inability to rise above its nature to stagnate in a self-constructed histori¬ 
cal state of nature. 

If human nature remains constant despite superficial cultural variations, 
nature changes continuously despite a semblance of order. Nature, to Machi- 
avelli, is neither the mathematicized Kosmos of Plato nor the teleological 
artifact of the God of Aquinas. She is, rather, the mysterious intersection 
of two metaphysical agencies. Necessity [Necessitd, the Greek ananke) and 
Fortune (the Roman goddess Fortuna). 

Wherever there is coherence in the world, this order is the determination 
of Necessity. Necessity is the closest expression in Machiavelli’s political 
vocabulary to the meanings we have for the words cause and determin- 
ismd^^ If there are law-like explanations to be ferreted out of the welter of 
cosmic and human events, they are made possible by the inscrutable goddess 
of Necessity. Both the natural chain of interrelated physical events and the 
sequences of purposeful human actions, the reasons for what transpires, are 
due to the principle of Necessity. 

On the human plane. Necessity fills people with desires they cannot sate 
and provokes them to lust and revenge; Necessity compels the Prince to 
do evil and to cultivate Virtue, and she calls forth war and strife as well as 
prudence and bravery. At the cosmic level, Machiavelli is less explicit simply 
because he concerns himself exclusively with human responses to natural 
stimuli and not with the cosmological origins of these stimuli. But it is safe to 
infer that wherever there is an explanation or a “reason” for anything—be 
it raison d’etat or Yirtu, irrational or rational behavior—this “reasonable 
explanation” is the effect of Necessity. 

The other reigning goddess in Machiavelli’s pantheon is Fortune (Tor- 
tuna). She is often identified as Fate or Chance, and in the allegories of Dante 
and the later medieval poets Fortune was personified as a fickle woman or 
a rotating wheel. Fortune is a capricious goddess who can favor or ruin the 
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same individual or nation. Unpredictable, incalculable, and forever chang¬ 
ing, this magical force sits at the center of Machiavelli’s metaphysics and at 
the heart of politicized Nature. 

Machiavelli drew upon his Roman forefathers, Polybius, Cicero, Livy, Sal¬ 
lust, and Seneca, as well as his humanist predecessors, when he allotted to For¬ 
tune the rule over all “accidents” and worldly contingencies. Just about every 
“irrational” consequence of human action can be attributed to Fortune’s inter¬ 
vention in history. Like Nature, human history is impregnated with chance. 

Nature is as incapable of being rationalized or dominated as human pas¬ 
sions are of being deracinated. Fortune symbolizes the inexplicability and dis¬ 
continuity of natural occurrences; she is testimony to a not-yet-rationalized, 
a still enchanted world. Necessity represents the deterministic character of 
intractable states of affairs; and Fate personihes the hypostasized, cyclical 
stream of historical Becoming and natural Flux. 

Machiavelli’s polytheism does not preclude the existence either of free¬ 
dom or of a Christian God.^^® But it is Fortune in conjunction with Yirtu 
(or prudence) that make people famous or obscure. And God, if he exists, is 
important only insofar as our belief in him influences our political behavior. 

Human passions and natural events are both in continuous flux. The 
weak are unlikely to survive “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
and the strong can be undone at any moment by forces beyond their control. 
Nevertheless, in Machiavelli’s worldview (and especially in The Prince), it is 
only the sporadic appearance of “world-historical” individuals that offers 
hope of mitigating the harsh rule of fate and the tyranny of irrational desires. 

Machiavelli’s vision of nature, humankind, and history is both a politi¬ 
cal and an aesthetic contemplation. Like many other “Renaissance men,” 
Machiavelli linked theory to practice, reflection to action, and art to politics. 
His remarkable insights into the reality of politics are complemented by his 
aesthetic reformulation of those insights in his literary works. The theme is 
the same in both art and politics: the tragicomedy of unenlightened human 
self-interest.^^^ 

Machiavelli’s image of human nature and his portrait of Florentine social 
mores are as sardonic in his “light” works. The Golden Ass, Mandragola, 
Clizia, Belfagor, his Tercets, and the Letters, as they are in his historical 
studies. But in his plays and couplets the irony is stronger, the criticism more 
understated, and the passions more dominated by lust and love than by vio¬ 
lence and aggression. The survival of political society was not at stake in the 
literary portraits of Machiavelli, just the survival of human vanity. 

To Machiavelli, the “drama” of Florentine social life was both uniquely 
Florentine and typically human, both tragic and comic (albeit black humor). 
All-too-human weaknesses were manifested in particular social situa¬ 
tions native to Italy, but these same inclinations are present everywhere. 
The struggle by self-reliant persons of virtue against the tides of Necessity, 
Fortune, and the fickle hordes is the locus of historical meaning and aes¬ 
thetic inspiration to Machiavelli. Political greatness is identified with heroic 
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individualism; and the drama of the hero unfolds within the tragic confines 
of political history. 

Virtu combines both grandeur and beauty in Machiavelli’s historical 
drama, and the struggle by uncommon individuals to become virtuous plays 
out in miniature the historical struggles of nations to overcome their human 
limitations. Machiavelli’s proposals about how best to achieve glory and 
success, and his generalizations about patterns in historical events, presup¬ 
pose both a tragedian’s sentiment of Weltschmerz when the author is con¬ 
fronted with the egotistical character of human nature and a satirist’s sense 
of the silly pomposity of human pretension. 

History is accordingly both an art and a science to Machiavelli. It is an 
aesthetic medium for individual expression and a shapeless chronicle of dis¬ 
connected facts that must be molded into a meaningful form. And history is 
also an interconnected system of true statements about real events. The gen¬ 
eral principles that underlie nature and are exposed in human political action 
are observable in outstanding examples of historical triumphs and tragedies. 

History is the revelation of power politics as well as the comedy of errors. 
And whatever “reason” there may be within history is due solely to the self¬ 
less virtue of heroic individuals aided by the guiding star of Fortune. 


HISTORY WITHOUT REASON? 

It is well to reason about everything. 

(Essenda bene ragionare d’ogni cosa.)^^^ 

Machiavelli, Discourses 

I do not judge and shall never judge it a sin to defend any opinion with 
arguments {con la ragione) without trying to use either authority or 
force. 

Machiavelli, Discourses 

While there is no omnipotent personal or impersonal Reason in Machiavelli’s 
political universe, this does not mean that Machiavelli did not believe in or 
distrusted “reason” (la ragione). And although Machiavelli was profoundly 
anti-Rationalist, that is, unalterably opposed to the idealistic rationalism of 
Platonic and Christian scholasticism, neither did he disparage the process of 
reasoning nor did he exalt the irrationality of Fortune. Rather, Machiavelli 
opposed the systematic, closed character of a set of “timeless” abstract princi¬ 
ples and ideals that are postulated by “impractical” philosophers and priests. 

The hypostasis of universal “essences” like “Reason” and “Man” by peo¬ 
ple like Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Dante, and even Seneca, must have seemed 
to Machiavelli a sad attempt to look away from the real world into a Uto¬ 
pian (nowhere) realm of fictitious abstractions. The historical impact of these 
concepts, from Machiavelli’s standpoint, was not to rationalize politics but 
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to mystify reality in a way beneficial only to malicious opportunists. The anti- 
idealistic, anti-speculative tone of Machiavelli’s political writings should not 
be interpreted to mean that Machiavelli had no ideals and no metaphysics. 
Any person who believed in Fortune, Fate, Virtu, and Necessity, and who 
could romanticize the Rome of one’s dreams, did not lack ultimate values and 
beliefs. 

Machiavelli suggests that a prudential calculus of viable possibilities for 
political action in a constantly changing historical world should replace the 
dogmatic, frozen geometry of idealized ethics, ontology, and epistemology. 
But he does not make this proposal explicitly. 

Machiavelli was one of the first students of human affairs to state unequiv¬ 
ocally that human conduct should not be governed by transcendent rational 
principles when politics is at stake. Whatever knowledge of historical con¬ 
duct there might be is tentative and relative to the purposes and times of the 
knower. And it is precisely the idea of the relativity of belief systems, of the 
ad hoc nature of all rational endeavors, that lies—unformulated—beneath 
the texts of Machiavelli. 

Machiavelli tried to make visible the veiled realities of political history, no 
matter how unseemly, and he tried to cast aside the cultural taboos against 
purely instrumental, secular political analysis. The absence of a world¬ 
ordering Nous entailed that human reason was not in harmony with nature 
but opposed to her. “Rationality” is therefore not a preformed “gift” of 
the gods but an evolving set of strategic operations that are programmed 
by amoral individuals in the hope of attaining Virtu by seducing Fortune. 
Tactical reasoning is the skill to choose wisely, “the duty of a prudent man to 
reflect on what may harm him, to foresee things when they are at a distance, 
to assist what is good and to resist evil in time.”^^^ 

What is “good” or “evil” is in historical time, not outside it, just as what is 
“rational” in history is to reason systematically about everything that may help 
or hinder the achievement of success. Machiavellian reasonableness hence con¬ 
sists in the unbiased application of all of one’s knowledge and rational abilities 
to aid the construction and defense of politically advantageous arrangements. 
Problem solving or strategic reasoning has usurped the role of a “substan¬ 
tive” moral rationality in deciding what “ought” to be done. Rationality is 
accordingly a function of the ability to plan effectively and to carry out one’s 
plans; and the pragmatic criterion of “success” retrospectively determines the 
“value” of those projects. 


Or have we eaten on the insane root that takes the reason prisoner? 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act I, Scene 3 


Machiavelli’s intellectual faults, omissions, and exaggerations are legion. His 
analysis of history is tendentious, wildly exaggerated in spots (Rome’s Virtu), 
often superficial, and mainly confined to a kind of Romantic idealization (a la 
Thomas Carlyle) of “great men,” great battles, and glorious events. 
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Politics, statecraft, and wars made up the content of Machiavelli’s his¬ 
torical narrative, but the “material and ideal interests” that make politics 
possible—economic, religious, moral, and social factors—played little or no 
role in the determination of events, according to Machiavelli. 

With regard to his own times, Machiavelli wavered between a Utopian 
hope in the possibility of Italian unification, to be brought about by a politi¬ 
cal savior, and a nihilistic despair about the human prospect. His vision of 
politics lacks both a viable plan for the institution of national and interna¬ 
tional governments; his view of history reveals a noteworthy ignorance (or 
omission) of Greek, Islamic, and non-Western European cultures; his prose 
is often mechanical, lambent, or rhetorical. 

Philosophically, Machiavelli limits his claims about human beings and 
nature to striking empirical maxims that are not argued for logically but 
“demonstrated,” either by way of highly selective examples or not at all. 
Machiavelli is against systems, yet he hopes to establish a “science” of 
political systems. He is anti-“metaphysical,” yet he often states that the 
outer appearances of things, their aspect and not their “reality,” is all 
important. Machiavelli opposes all forms of tyranny, yet, if he is to be true 
to his implied raison d’etat doctrine, he must subject the well-being and 
autonomy of individuals to the “grandeur and military power” of the city 
or nation-state. In short, Machiavelli’s obsession with the unpleasant reali¬ 
ties of the political world blinded him from achieving a deep understand¬ 
ing of the nonpolitical forces that make politics possible and a change in 
political systems desirable. 

On the other hand, Machiavelli’s accomplishments have resulted as much 
from subsequent thinkers’ and statesmen’s reactions to and incorporations 
of his doctrines as from what he himself stated. Modern historicism, relativ¬ 
ism, empiricism, positivism, autocracy, Machtpolitik, and behaviorism all 
have deep roots in the political writings of Machiavelli. And it is this mul¬ 
tivalent, shift-of-perspectives quality of his work, and of the interpretations 
of it, that is his greatest achievement. He shook the traditional, optimistic 
Platonic-Christian unreasoning faith in an ahistorical, benevolent Reason or 
God to the core, though he probably did not intend to do so. Machiavelli 
wrote about a history without a single, unchanging Reason. 

Machiavelli was not a “modern” political thinker, scientist, or states¬ 
man, but he helped to define the context in which post-seventeenth-century 
(“modern”) words such as “political science” and the “state” would be 
used. Machiavelli made it possible for pessimism and relativism to appear 
realistic, ethical considerations to seem “impractical” within politics, and 
rationalism to look unreasonable. 

Machiavelli and his interpreters have made it intellectually respectable to 
define the language, methods, and aims of political theory and practice in 
terms relative to the culture and needs of the reader. The thesis that knowl¬ 
edge, truth, and power depend upon the interests and frame of reference 
of the historical subject and do not “inhere in the things themselves” is a 
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revolutionary rejection of the mainstream tradition of European conceptual 
thought. Though Machiavelli himself did not make this thesis explicit, it 
is unthinkable without him. If looked at from this perspective, Descartes, 
Rationalism, the Enlightenment and, above all, Kant, appear to be steps 
back from the whirlpool Machiavelli saw at the center of human life. 
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3 Kant 

The Architectonic of Reason 


Reason is present in all the actions of men at all times and under all 
circumstances; it is always the same; but it is not itself in time, and does 
not fall into any new state in which it was not before. In respect to the 
new states, it is determining, not determined. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (B 584) 

Human reason is by nature architectonic. That is to say, it regards all 
our knowledge as belonging to a possible system, and therefore allows 
only such principles as do not at any rate make it impossible for any 
knowledge that we may attain to combine with any other knowledge. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (B 502) 

No neutrality in matters of morality. 

Kant, On History 

Immanuel Kant stood squarely in the Platonic-Cartesian, or “rationalist” tra¬ 
dition, but he was not insensitive to less idealistic worldviews. He maintained 
the Cartesian belief in an objective harmony between scientific rationality 
and religious faith. Against the subjectivism of Pascal, the skepticism of Vol¬ 
taire, the logical empiricism of Hume, the subjective idealism of Berkeley, and 
the dogmatic rationalism of Christian Wolff, Kant erected a “transcendental” 
philosophical system he thought would provide metaphysics with the same 
permanent foundation that Newton had ostensibly laid for the physical sci¬ 
ences. And in his works on politics, history, and education, Kant continued 
the rationalists’ scientific spirit of optimism begun in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries by Leonardo and Francis Bacon and continued into the early 
eighteenth century by Leibniz. 

Kant’s philosophical ambitions and the unexamined presuppositions of 
his metaphysical confidence reflected one of the many intellectual beliefs of 
his time—the unquestioning adherence to the myth of scientific “certainty.” 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, this spirit of scientific objectivism 
was as important a catalyst for the “modernization” of political theory and 
economic behavior as it was a boon to the development of modern physics. 
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technology, and weaponry. During that time, reason and revelation, science 
and politics—despite their varied guises and champions—crossed the thresh¬ 
old of what we now call the “modern world. 


REASON AND REVELATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

The true scientist has an empiricist conscience and a rationalist imagination. 

Giorgio de Santillana 

Empiricists are like ants, they collect and put to use; but rationalists, like 
spiders, spin out threads of themselves. 

Erancis Bacon 

For the history of rationalism is quite as much a history of moral as of 
intellectual development, and any conception of it that ignores the for¬ 
mer must necessarily be mutilated and false. 

William Lecky 

It has become commonplace to call the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the “age of genius,” the “age of science,” and the “age of reason.” Like 
most truisms, these labels illuminate an aspect of a totality whose com¬ 
plexity is scarcely exhausted by catch-phrases. Nevertheless, to the leading 
intellectuals of the major European powers of the time, the identification 
of reason with mathematical logic and the laws of nature seemed as self- 
evident as the existence of God. What has since been called “Rationalism” 
by historians of ideas and others—the deductive philosophical systems and 
a priori methodologies of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and certain Enlight¬ 
enment philosophes —was in fact a congeries of epistemological, scientific, 
and theological stances that were united as much by a common opposition 
to “irrational superstitions” and philosophical materialism as by a common 
conception of reason. 

The philosophy of Rene Descartes, like the “rationalist” systems of Plato 
and Aquinas before him and Kant and Hegel after him, typifies the pecu¬ 
liar elective affinity between reason and revelation in all the great rational¬ 
ist systems. Descartes was a dualist who polarized the universe between a 
natural world of physical bodies governed by laws of mechanical causality 
and a mental, moral, and religious zone of pure thought {res extensa vs. res 
cogitans, “extended thing” vs. “thinking thing”). He argued that the exis¬ 
tence of the “thinking thing,” the mental activity of a self-reflecting ego, was 
indisputable and that the reality of an omnipotent divinity was a logically 
necessary truth. Yet Descartes’s epistemological method, his “doubt,” called 
into question everything except its alleged point of departure—the thinking 
ego who doubts. His “new foundation” for philosophy and science posited 
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a rationalist view of consciousness, and it proceeded from a supra-rational 
Christian faith in the “light of reason” to reveal to consciousness univer¬ 
sal and infallible truths in the form of “clear and distinct ideas.” And the 
foundation of this “light of reason” was what Descartes called “self-evident 
indubitable intuition.”^ 

Although Descartes tried to equate exact or valid knowledge with math¬ 
ematical truths discovered a priori, thereby excluding merely historical or 
experiential facts from the necessary laws of deductive reason, he attributed 
the motivation for his personal search for objective truth to three dreams he 
had on the night of November 10, 1619.^ And while he tended to identify 
reason with “a universal instrument for all contingencies,”^ Descartes sub¬ 
ordinated deductive reason to intuitive faith. 

Cartesian “science” took the form of an interconnected system of hierar¬ 
chically ordered logical statements; it became the paradigm of valid knowl¬ 
edge, that is, universal truths about the nature of things that were impartial, 
indifferent to history, and completely independent of sense experience. Like 
Francis Bacon, Descartes saw scientific knowledge as the human power to 
grasp the nature of the cosmos; and both men separated the scientific enter¬ 
prise from religious influences so as to allow science to dominate this world 
of physical objects. But to understand the reasons for the validity and objec¬ 
tivity of science—the reasons for the possibility of human reason—one had 
to suspend rational inquiry and accept the mystery of faith."^ 

Descartes was an optimist who regarded the “essential” human as a ratio¬ 
nal thinker and the “real” universe as meaningful and purposeful, as ruled 
by mathematical laws of divine provenance. He identified thinking with 
being, the self with pure thought, innate ideas with eternal truths, and the 
best human life with the undistracted cultivation of rational knowledge.^ 
In all these respects, the rationalism of Cartesian philosophy coincides with 
the idealism of Platonic epistemology. But the similarity runs even deeper. 
The “arational” side of Cartesian rationalism is also Platonic in character: 
the insistence upon an infallible logical method; the “necessity” for strictly 
“universal” truths of reason; the loathing of the body and all things sensu¬ 
ous; the expulsion of history and experience from the sanctuary of science; 
and the religious, if not mystical, “illumination” of “reality” that underlies 
the whole edifice of rational thought.*’ 

Neither Plato nor Descartes overtly acknowledged faith or revelation as 
philosophically licit guarantors of truth. Both men sneaked “intuition” and 
“illumination” into the core of their systems in order to overcome the restric¬ 
tions imposed on finite analytic reason. Whether proceeding top-down from 
the Form of the Good to the individual knower, or bottom-up from the isolated 
thinking self to God, objective idealists required the cooperation of subjective, 
religious beliefs to heal the fissures between mind and body, subject and object, 
the self and others, and knowledge and faith. The “light of reason” banished 
the “mystery of faith” from the world of nature, only to recall revelation when 
scientihc knowledge suffered a fit of epistemological impotence.^ 
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In sharp contrast to the buoyant confidence voiced by Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz in the powers of deductive reason, the reflections of two other 
seventeenth-century men of genius—Pascal and Montaigne—are permeated 
with intimations of finitude and mortality. Pascal and Montaigne were “dual¬ 
ists” as well, but not in the same way as were the classical rationalists. Hark¬ 
ing back to the medieval, scholastic concept of a “double truth,” Montaigne 
{pace Descartes) radically disjoined the jurisdictions of reason and faith. 

Montaigne argued that reason, “that natural, free discourse common to 
all men,” alone should guide us in the task of subduing our inclinations. But 
due to the inability of reason to resolve the emotional problems that arise 
from its conflicts with the senses (prefiguring Freud’s theory of the etiology 
of neurosis), and because of the relativity of all sense perceptions, unaided 
human reason is unable to attain absolute truth.^ Humans are accordingly 
left in a state of ignorance and weakness. Their finite reason is unable to 
accumulate knowledge of eternal verities, so it is useful chiefly as a guide 
for individual conduct. The knowledge of even a partial, “relative” truth 
is of value for the cultivation of moral virtue in a world ruled by changing 
customs, beliefs, and fortunes.^ 

Like the Sophists and Machiavelli, Montaigne had a profound sense of 
the multidimensional character of all things human. He believed that each 
individual bore the strengths and weaknesses of humankind, “Every man 
carries in himself the complete pattern of human nature.”^® This “pattern” 
reveals a multiplicity of points of view and ways of life, as well as an irregu¬ 
lar movement in human events.And this “human nature” is bounded by 
immutable forces far more powerful than reason, that is, death and des¬ 
tiny. So for all its faces and foibles, human reason remains for Montaigne 
the only trustworthy source for discovering the most important things in 
life—self-knowledge and moral virtue.Beyond the power of reason the 
best a skeptical, wise person could hope for would be the existence of a 
benevolent God and the blessings of good fortune. 

Pascal shared Montaigne’s penchant for autobiographical, aphoristic phi¬ 
losophizing as well as his doubts concerning the ability of verbal reason 
to “prove” indubitable truths. But Pascal rejected the worldly orientation 
of Montaigne and instead revived the tortured Augustinian antinomies, 
namely, the “infinite spaces” between sinners and God, between scientific 
knowledge and Christian belief, and between reason and emotion. 

To Pascal, life was a moral struggle; human existence was an unending 
battle to ascend from a natural state of corruption to a supernatural state 
of grace. The only hope for individual redemption lay in abnegating the self 
and its desires and in seeking “a truly lovable being. The only being with 
one’s total love is, of course, God, and to seek Him we must look within ‘us’ 
for the kingdom of God is within us, in ourselves, and not in ourselves. 

Pascal’s fondness for paradoxes is evident in this quote, and he “resolves” 
this one by locating the “true” self, the religious self, in the “heart” and 
not in the “head.” The infinite chasm separating the frail thinking reed, the 
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animal rationale of Augustine, called humanity and the all-powerful God 
is bridged not by ratiocination but by religious sentiment. Like Augustine 
before him and Kierkegaard and several existentialists after him, Pascal cast 
his die in favor of faith and a “reasonable or probable belief,” instead of 
wagering in favor of agnostic skepticism or dogmatic certainty.He con¬ 
fined the powers of rational analysis to the unearthing of scientific, math¬ 
ematical, and psychological truths. The powers of grace alone were capable 
of providing a “moral science” and a “rational faith” to humanity.^^ 

Descartes, Montaigne, and Pascal placed the subject of cognition within 
the logical, deductive cognitions of a rational ego. The epistemological sub¬ 
ject employed the abstract tools of rational, scientific analysis to master 
nature and the passions, but it was debatable as to whether or not reason 
could justify religious beliefs. 

Descartes had to introduce into his rationalism a Deus ex machina in 
order to demonstrate the “necessary rapport” between reason and intuition. 
Pascal and Montaigne, on the other hand, brooded about the contingency 
of human existence and the silence of God. To them, reason and revelation 
were autarchical kinds of “insight” into two different levels of reality, and 
the spheres of existence illuminated by these intuitions did not intersect. 


SCIENTIFIC RATIONALITY AND NATURALISTIC POLITICS 

The true and lawful goal of the sciences is none other than this: that 
human life be endowed with new discoveries and powers. . . . Nature to 
be commanded must be obeyed. . . . Men have been kept back, as if by 
a kind of enchantment, from progress in the sciences by a reverence for 
antiquity, by authority of men accounted great in philosophy, and then 
by general conduct. 

Francis Bacon, The New Organon 

For Reason is nothing but reckoning (adding and subtracting) of the 
consequences of general names agreed upon for the signifying of our 
thoughts. 

Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan 

The “harmony” between reason and revelation in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century rationalist thought was accompanied by a similar pact between the 
legislation of reason and the methods of science, statesmanship, and math¬ 
ematics. Furthermore, the development of experimental, “empirical” science 
and of analytic, Cartesian-Galilean geometry aided the invention of techno¬ 
logical and military devices that were used by English and French monarchs 
and propertied classes to expand their power over other humans and nature.^^ 
Rationalism in the form of logical, deductive, argumentative reason, and 
naturalism in the guise of empirical science, became allies in the fight to 
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outlaw from the sphere of knowledge traditional modes of authority and 
belief such as superstitions, miracles, witchcraft, astrology, alchemy, magic, 
and dogmaticsd^ The application of systematic modes of inferential reason¬ 
ing to the observation of physical forces and the domination of social groups 
contributed significantly to what Max Weber has called the “rationalization 
and disenchantment of the world.” 

The Copernican and Cartesian “revolutions” permanently altered the ways 
in which educated people “saw” the universe and humanity’s role in it. Instead 
of feeling intimidated by seemingly mysterious and uncontrollable natural 
forces, many seventeenth-century intellectuals came to believe that with the 
help of the correct “scientific method” and systematic observation all things in 
principle could be measured, quantified, and therefore “known. 

When the Earth was no longer regarded as the center of the universe, 
humanity became the center of this world and matter the “essence” of 
nature. And both humanity and matter were in a state of constant motion, 
according to the physics of the time. The new science of dynamics attempted 
to formulate universal mathematical equations that would describe the 
interactions between physical bodies in motion, while the “new science 
of politics” was construed by its empiricist advocates to expose the here¬ 
tofore hidden laws governing social bodies in motion. And the professed 
aim of scientific and political knowledge was the advancement of human 
power. 

Two spheres of existence that had previously overlapped were distin¬ 
guished by the end of the seventeenth century: the “inner world” of reli¬ 
gious and moral values and the “outer world” of physical bodies. Calvin, 
Descartes, Galileo, and Newton separated ostensibly descriptive statements 
of fact, supposedly characteristic of genuine science, from prescriptive and 
theological principles of value—a polarization that not only abetted the 
liberation of capitalist business ethics and production methods from “other¬ 
worldly” concerns and fetters but also helped to shove nonfactual state¬ 
ments into the zone of the “irrational.” 

At the same time, the “faculty of reason” was reduced by Hobbes and oth¬ 
ers to the methods of “reckoning.” Reason and knowledge had ceased to be 
regarded by these “worldly philosophers” (excluding Descartes) as ends in 
themselves and were increasingly considered as instruments of economic, polit¬ 
ical, and technological progress. Reason, the onetime handmaiden of theology, 
was becoming the concubine of empirical science and political economy. 

The law of Nature is the law of Reason. 

John Locke, The First Treatise on Civil Government 

For the whole burden of philosophy seems to consist in this—from the 
phenomenon of motions to investigate the forces of Nature, and then 
from these forces to demonstrate the other phenomena. 

Isaac Newton, Preface to the Principia 
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The social legitimization of experimental science and deductive math¬ 
ematics as the rational activities par excellence peaked in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century with the founding of the royally sponsored scientific 
societies and in the first half of the eighteenth century with the replacement 
of the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic system of the world by the celestial mechan¬ 
ics of Newton and the new mathematics of Descartes, Pascal, Galileo, and 
Leibniz. As reason came to be identified with scientific reasoning, the meth¬ 
odological principles of philosophy and physical science became identified 
with the systematic aims and logical operations of mathematics^^ 

In Spinoza’s Ethics, moral philosophy imitated the a priori deductive style 
of calculus and geometry. The “virtues” of the new science—clarity, precision, 
factual accuracy, rigor in calculation and measurement, “objective realism,” 
and so forth—were considered by Calvinists and Cartesians alike as personal 
virtues. Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, and others have depicted the relationship 
between the value systems of certain Protestant sects and the economic con¬ 
duct of capitalists and scientists as an “elective affinity” {Wahlverwandschaft), 
a symbiosis between the virtues of asceticism and self-discipline and the quest 
for worldly success and material gain. The “process of rationalization,” in 
Weber’s terms, demanded that reason be applied instrumentally to social, eco¬ 
nomic, and ethical matters as well as to the task of mastering natureT^ 

When science and religion began to split apart, worldly skills came to 
displace otherworldly values from the center of everyday life for the most 
advanced social strata in the newly prosperous European nation-states. 
Innerworldly values tended to become equated with the presumed value 
of economic success, especially in the Protestant countries. As economic 
variables assumed quantitative or factual forms, otherworldly values were 
often shifted from the “objective” realm of “truth” to the “subjective” 
periphery. 

The “rationalization” of economic behavior helped to engender not only 
the disenchantment of philosophical, cosmological, and religious beliefs, 
but also contributed to the scientization of politics and the naturalization 
of ethics. Two of the most prominent worldly philosophers, John Eocke 
and Thomas Hobbes, perceived these historical developments in England 
and tried to reconstruct political philosophy along what they construed to 
be scientific, secular lines. On the continent on the other hand, the lead¬ 
ing philosophers and scribes of the Erench Enlightenment showed more 
ambivalence towards the new ethos of scientific materialism and ontologi¬ 
cal nominalism. 

C. B. Macpherson and Peter Easlett, among others, have pointed out how 
the scientific materialism and economic individualism of seventeenth-century 
English high culture found their way into the political ideas of Hobbes and 
Eocke.^^ Leviathan was written in 1651 and put forward a theory of sover¬ 
eignty and the state that was in part a defense of authoritarian, monarchical 
rule—a reaction against certain aspects of the theory of Natural Law and the 
works of Hugo Grotius and Jean Bodin—and in part a repudiation of the 
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“democratic” doctrines that emerged during the English Revolution or Civil 
War. Locke’s Treatises were composed in 1689, one year after the “glorious 
revolution,” and constituted a liberal Whig’s defense of that event against 
the idea of royal absolutism in general and the patriarchal theory of Robert 
Filmer in particular. Both Locke and Hobbes responded polemically to radi¬ 
cal political events and both wrote in part to systematize the insights of a 
particular political ideology—state absolutism in Hobbes’s case and Whig 
individualism in Locke’s. 

Despite many differences concerning their respective notions of the 
contractual origins of the state and the responsibilities of its surrogates, 
Hobbes and Locke both emphasized the importance of reason and rational 
conduct—beliefs that were well attuned to the scientific temper of their age. 
Philosophically speaking, Hobbes was a material monist and a linguistic 
nominalist. He believed that matter was the ultimate substratum of “reality” 
and that linguistic entities had no ontological status—they were conven¬ 
tional “signs.” Leviathan was a break with traditional philosophy in that it 
viewed the task of philosophical reasoning as the establishment of scientific 
laws of politics and a rational teleology of conduct.^"^ 

Like Galileo’s science of mechanics, Hobbes’s “political science” tried 
to sketch the movements of corporeal objects in space—political space. 
Hobbes pictured the coordinates in his diagram—political agents—as in a 
state of perpetual motion and constant opposition; he looked upon humans 
as vitalized projectiles powered by sense desires, insatiable appetites, and 
psychological antagonisms. As Hobbes saw it, human nature was inherently 
egoistic and acquisitive. The business of reason was to calculate and weigh 
the variables involved in selecting a particular course of action, to try to 
predict all possible consequences of an act, and to formulate laws that would 
maximize rational self-interest.^^ 

Reason was regarded by Hobbes as the most important tool to help indi¬ 
viduals master their passions and reach their goals. At the level of the nation¬ 
state, reason was personified in the will of an absolute sovereign; the crown’s 
rational will had to be powerful enough to regulate the interactions of irra¬ 
tional, self-interested, and unstable political monads and to bend them to its 
will. Reason was manifested by controlled behavior and social obedience; 
the “state of reason” was characterized by despotic rule. 

Locke shared Hobbes’s atomistic view of matter and social life as well as 
his empiricism, though he did not totally reduce “reasoning” to “reckon¬ 
ing” as had Hobbes. Locke was less pessimistic than Hobbes concerning the 
motivation and nature of human beings, and he did not imagine the “State 
of Nature” to have been one of perpetual conflict. 

Locke identified the “law of nature” with the “law of reason,” and like 
Kant argued that political liberty and free will were possible only if “Reason 
is able to instruct him (man) in that Law he is to govern himself by, and 
make him know how far he is left to the freedom of his own will. To turn 
him loose to an unrestrained liberty, before he has Reason to guide him, is 
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not allowing him the privilege of his Nature, to be free: but to thrust him out 
amongst Brutes, and abandon him to a state as wretched as . . . theirs. 

Ultimately, Locke believed his “Law of Nature” to be an extension of the 
will of God. The “divine spark” in humans, reason, elevated them above the 
“brutes” and into a legal, divinely sanctioned commonwealth. But for all of 
Locke’s “liberalism”—his defense of individual political rights and pleas for 
religious toleration, for example—his political credo was essentially “bour¬ 
geois individualism,” namely, a set of beliefs in the abilities of economically 
independent, property-owning agents to determine their public conduct in a 
calculated, rational manner. 

Kant and post-Kantian liberals maintained Locke’s faith in the power of 
“natural reason” to establish “inalienable political rights” in the forms of 
representative, constitutional government, private property, and legal equal¬ 
ity. But most of them recoiled from the novelty of Hobbes’s and Locke’s 
transformation of metaphysics into political theory, especially the reduction 
of political philosophy into political economy. 


THE ENLIGHTENED AGE OE REASONABLENESS 

Reason becomes the unifying and central point of this century (18th) 
expressing all that it longs and strives for, and all that it achieves.... The 
eighteenth century was imbued with a belief in the unity and immutabil¬ 
ity of reason. Reason is the same for all thinking subjects, all nations, 
all epochs, all cultures. . . . Reason and history are clearly distinguished 
and kept in a state of constant tension. . . . this polar relation does 
not, according to the fundamental conviction of the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment, exclude an ideal equilibrium between the two opposing 
forces; for one reality and one truth are revealed to us in reason as well 
as in history—in different forms, to be sure, but agreeing in essence. We 
must, therefore, hold up the mirror of reason to history and view its 
image of history in this reflection; but all rationality must also be seen 
in historical perspective. 

Ernst Gassirer 

The time will therefore come when the sun will shine and (there will) be 
only free men who know no other master but their reason. 

Nicolas de Condorcet, The History of Human Progress 

Barbarism lasts for centuries: it seems that it is our natural element; 
reason and good taste are only passing. 

Denis Diderot, Preliminary Discourse to the Encyclopedia 

Contingent truths of history can never prove necessary truths of reason. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing 
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Two principles in human nature reign: self love, to urge and reason, to 
restrain. 

Alexander Pope, Essay on Man 


he plaisir est Vobjet, le devoir et le but de tons les etres raisonables. 

(“Pleasure is the object, the duty, and the goal of all reasonable beings.”) 

Voltaire 

There follows that nothing serves happiness more than the light of rea¬ 
son and exercise of the will to act at all times according to reason. 

Leibniz, Concerning Truth 

Reliance on the use of reason was of course nothing new, but faith in 
the power of reason to investigate successfully not only nature, but also 
man and society, distinguished the Enlightenment. 

Hans Reiss, Introduction to Kant’s Political Writings 

The age might more accurately be described as one of reasonableness 
than of reason. ... It valued good-natured sociability rather than the 
rigorous pursuit of logic to extreme conclusions. 

Norman Hampson 

The True, which is one with the Divine, never permits itself to be known 
directly; we look upon it only in reflection, in example, symbol, particu¬ 
lar and related appearances; we become aware of it as incomprehensible 
life and still cannot renounce the desire to comprehend it. All reasoning 
is transferred to a kind of representation. 

Goethe, “Letter to Schiller,” November 15, 1786 

These diverse quotations can at best provide an eclectic overview of the 
variety of famous writers, progressive ideas, and models of reason that have 
been captioned by the term, “Enlightenment.” Perhaps the foremost student 
of the climate of ideas between 1740 and 1789,^^ Ernst Cassirer, has charac¬ 
terized the remarkable outpouring of literary, political, scientific, economic, 
and philosophical works of that period as a “unity in multiplicity.”^^ The 
“unity” was humanity’s rational faculty; the “multiplicity” comprised the 
historical activities—religion, art, science, politics, and so forth—in which 
human reason more or less was embodied. Or to paraphrase the ideas of 
three leading spokesmen of the German Enlightenment (Aufkldrung), Chris¬ 
tian Wolff, Christian Thomasius, and Lessing, the unity that is reason has as 
its “divine nature” and historical mission the task of promoting the common 
good of humanity, be it through the rationalization of theology, morality, 
and government, the mathematical expression of the laws of nature, or the 
figural representations of art, music, architecture, and poetry.^^ 
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This “unity of reason” was a dynamic unity. Its “essence” was no longer 
simply regarded as an unchanging Mind {Nous, Raison, Ratio) or the crys¬ 
talline logical prism of Cartesian intuition, but was visualized instead as a 
multifaceted human energy or power. The conceptualization of reason as 
agency, and not as being, illustrates the philosophes’ sweeping revolt against 
what many Enlightenment figures deemed the ahistorical rationalism and 
antipolitical solipsism of Descartes, Spinoza, and Pascal, and the arid, natu¬ 
ralistic empiricism of Hobbes and Locke.^® 

The dimensions of this revolt are evident in the plethora of critical works 
leveled by the great French wags and wits against most traditions, especially 
orthodox religions, and against any restrictions on intellectual freedom. 
“Unenlightened” monarchs and alleged miracles were two of the favorite tar¬ 
gets of the salon sages. But this antagonistic aspect of rational criticism was 
complemented and perhaps superseded by an optimistic “faith” in the innate 
capacity of legally free and morally responsible persons to realize within his¬ 
tory the age-old dreams of rational speculation.^^ Eternal peace, civic justice, 
political liberty, religious tolerance, and aesthetic beauty were considered 
the hallmarks of a rational mind, a mentality many intellectuals believed 
was personified by the philosopher-patron-patriarch of the age, Frederick the 
Great, Emperor of Prussia.^^ 

Reason, when actualized, was thus conceived by many philosophes as a 
self-transforming, restless mental agency that methodically seeks to improve 
humanity, to understand the workings of nature, to introduce order and beauty 
into the world, and to rationalize history. Reason was also seen as an autono¬ 
mous moral faculty whose purposes included the determination of human 
conduct according to universal principles of right and justice. An objective 
hierarchy of values, crowned by the inalienable right of all rational beings to 
freedom, respect, and autonomy, was to most philosophes a rational idea that 
history would realize. Philosophical criticism, scientific materialism, “natural 
religion,” and moral idealism coexisted peacefully within this rational world¬ 
view; there was no necessary opposition between reason and the senses. 

To many of the outstanding intellects of the age, to be rational implied 
that emancipated reason and genuine faith could live together in harmony, 
as could reason and desire, even though rational criticism and orthodox, 
institutionalized religions would clash. The reasonable man—and most 
philosophes conceded the blessings of reason only to the masculine race— 
would exercise his rational capacities by calling into question the dogmatic 
tenets of any faith and then by proceeding impartially to justify his beliefs 
according to conventionally acceptable standards of logical reasoning. 

Scientific rationality and moral reason were compatible predicates of a 
rational agency whose interests included the rationalization of theology in 
order to safeguard the inner world of religious “feeling” from everyday eco¬ 
nomic behavior. Knowledge and belief, the truths of reason, the facts of 
history, and the values of religion optimally resided within separate com¬ 
partments of mental space. 
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But it gradually became clear to men like Hume and Rousseau that the 
boundaries between reason, faith, and the passions were not as precise or 
as “rational” as were their dehnitions in the Encyclopedia. Choices would 
have to be made between competing allegiances to scientihc truth, moral 
education, and social progress. Or one could disclaim the power of reason 
altogether, as did Hume, to dominate the passions or to discover “necessary 
truths.” Perhaps faith in reason was as logically untenable as belief in the 
law of causality. 

Kant’s philosophy is in large measure an Enlightenment response to these 
threats to the truce between knowledge and faith, between science and 
morality. It was a reply to the challenge posed by many eighteenth-century 
thinkers to the supremacy of reason over sentiment, custom, and passion. 
But Kant used the critical methods of the Enlightenment philosophers to 
erect an anti-Enlightenment metaphysical system, a system governed by 
practical reason and historically supported by the masses as of yet unen¬ 
lightened, but potentially rational, individuals. 


HUME AND ROUSSEAU: THE SUPREMACY OF 
PASSION OVER REASON 

Nothing is more usual in philosophy, and even in common life, than to 
talk of the combat of passion and reason, to give the preference to rea¬ 
son, and assert that men are only so far virtuous as they conform them¬ 
selves to its dictates. . . . The eternity, invariableness, and divine origin 
of the former have been displayed to the best advantage. The blind¬ 
ness, unconstancy, and deceitfulness of the latter have been so strongly 
insisted upon. In order to show the fallacy of all this philosophy, I shall 
endeavor to prove first, that reason alone can never be a motive for any 
action of the will; and secondly, that it can never oppose passion in the 
direction of the will. 

Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature 

Reason or science is nothing but the comparing of ideas and the discov¬ 
ery of their relations; and if the same relations have different characters, 
it must follow that these characters are discerned not merely by reason. 

Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature 

If we take into our hands any volume ... let us ask: Does it contain 
any abstract reasoning concerning quantity and number? No. Does it 
contain any experimental reasoning containing matters of fact and exis¬ 
tence? No. Commit it to the flames for it can contain nothing but soph¬ 
istry and illusion. 


Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature 
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My rule is to trust sentiment rather than reason is confirmed by reason 
itself. 

Rousseau 

Everything at bottom depends upon political arrangements, and that no 
matter what position one takes, a people will never be otherwise than 
what its form of government makes it. 

Rousseau, Confessions 

God has given us reason to know the good, conscience to love it and 
freedom to choose it. 

Rousseau, Nouvelle Heloise 

For all their respect for the life of the senses and the play of the imagination, 
the philosophers and scribes of the Enlightenment seldom deemed reason 
to be anything but the lord and master over experience, customs, and the 
emotions. They held the laws of science to be universally valid and causally 
necessary, the principles of politics to be applicable to all nations, and the 
dictates of morality to be unerring decrees of reason. In these respects at 
least, most of the philosophes were good Greeks and good rationalists: they 
defended the joys of the secular life while striving to tame the “antirational” 
forces that opposed the cultivation of knowledge, beauty, and goodness. 

David Hume and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, while children of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, were fundamentally opposed to its classical-rationalist temper. Hume, 
who to many contemporary Anglo-Saxon philosophers, possessed one of 
the sharpest analytic minds of modern times, attempted with mixed results 
to dethrone reason from her position as sovereign legislator of truth and 
morality. In his Treatise on Human Nature and Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding, which were published in parts between 1740 and 1758 (at 
the peak of the Parisian Enlightenment), Hume argued that custom, habit, 
belief, and sense perception—and not reason—were the real determinants 
of human thought and action. 

To Hume, the real nature of humanity lay in the passions. Reason was 
nothing but a thin blanket that covered over the underlying bed of expe¬ 
riences.^^ “Truth” ceased to be something absolute and was decomposed 
into the process of discovering the associative properties of ideas; it was the 
conformity of our ideas about physical objects to the physical properties of 
external objects.Knowledge was probable and relative, and it had its ori¬ 
gins not in a priori, logical, or “innate” features of mind, but in the vagaries 
of the human psyche. Science was neither genuinely deductive nor strictly 
universal, but was based on observations from experience and justified by 
the method of induction; the science of humanity was the only solid basis 
for all the other sciences.And the “self,” “soul,” or “personal identity,” 
of humans referred not to a mental substance but to a “commonwealth 
of impressions” connected by memory and recalled by imagination.^^ The 
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“mind” in this “self” was a heap of associated perceptions united by matters 
of fact and relations of ideas and reproducing external objects. Humanity 
was a privileged object to Hume, but an object nonetheless. 

The principles of morality were, in Hume’s philosophy, not the inevitable 
conclusions of discursive rational arguments, but were rather the artifacts 
of sentiments, passions, and unreasonable judgments.Demonstrative or 
abstract reason had a practical (ethical) application that was strictly limited 
to “directing our judgment among causes and effects,” and reason “never 
influences any of our actions. Hume, however, did not lament reason’s 
impotence, its inability to establish objective knowledge of causal relations 
and a science of ethics. “Reason is and ought to be the slave of the passions, 
and can never pretend to any office than to serve and obey them.”^^ The 
moral “ought” is not only collapsed into the factual “is” from which no 
“ought” can or should be derived, but it is abandoned to the psychological 
miasma of warring passions and shifting beliefs. 

Hume’s thoroughgoing naturalism refused to postulate universally neces¬ 
sary moral values or rational ideals that possessed dubious metaphysical 
status; he did not wish to make epistemological concessions to theology 
or politics. By confining the powers of reason to the instrumental tasks of 
logical analysis, empirical observation, and psychological evaluation, Hume 
reduced reasoning to a mechanical process of comparing, computing, and 
conjoining sense impressions and their mental images. At best, reason could 
select and adapt the most efficient means to serve ends chosen previously by 
the dictates of social custom and the arational passions."^® 

The philosophy of David Hume contains the most acute mixture of epis¬ 
temological skepticism, moral relativism, logical empiricism, psychological 
materialism, and scientific naturalism of any Anglophonic thinker. It con¬ 
tinues to pose the most formidable logical challenge to rationalistic systems 
to justify their claims to obtain objective knowledge and absolute values. 

Kant’s response to Hume was a rationalist’s measured reply to the empiri¬ 
cal skeptic’s distrust of reason’s claim to omnipotence. Kant answered Hume 
by appealing to a “new science of metaphysics,” a systematic philosophy 
that based its claims to epistemological certainty upon the methodological 
edifice of Newtonian physics and its ethical postulates upon the freedom of 
what Kant called “noumenal” agents. 

From Rousseau, Kant learned not to despise the masses {Pdbel) in whom 
practical reason lay dormant, and to counter the threat to the primacy of 
reason by proclaiming the superiority of practical reason (morality) over 
theoretical reason (knowledge). Kant thought he had successfully refuted 
Hume’s attack upon the competence of reason by restricting human under¬ 
standing to knowledge of the world of the senses in order to make room for 
“rational faith. 

Like Socrates and Montaigne, Rousseau shifted the intellectual direction of 
his time. Instead of focusing on conceptual puzzles concerning the nature of 
knowledge and mind, Rousseau showed a deeper concern for the subjective 
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nature of people as it manifested itself morally and politically. And rather 
than equating human nature and moral goodness with humanity’s actual or 
potential rationality, Rousseau placed the sources of human social action 
within two “natural principles prior to reason”—the innate instincts of self- 
preservation and pity."^^ 

Humankind in Rousseau’s fanciful state of nature was a creature of 
powerful feelings, naive virtues, and humanitarian (unselfish) inclinations. 
Rousseau’s philosophical anthropology read into the Geneva of his time 
(1762-68) a bundle of political virtues, which were most likely the products 
of his imagination.'^^ 

Rousseau was interested in the complete individual, the person of intel¬ 
lect, will, and feeling, and not just the “rational man.” And he was also 
interested in the life of the individual, not just the thought. 

Rousseau’s “paradoxes” of passion and reason, the individual and the 
collective, nature and society, and liberty and compulsion, reflect the work¬ 
ings of a mind intent on preserving the objectivity of truth and morality on 
the one hand and the subjectivity of individual wills and feelings on the other 
hand. As Cassirer has observed, “to attempt to measure Rousseau’s world of 
ideas by the traditional antitheses of ‘rationalism’ and ‘irrationalism’ results 
in judgments of the man and his thoughts that seem as inappropriate and 
ambiguous as do his political pronouncements.”"^'^ 

Like Montaigne, Rousseau believed that the individual contained within 
himself or herself the entire history and nature of the human race; the con¬ 
tradictions and conflicts of all people revealed themselves in each person’s life 
and work. And this meant that art, liberty, creativity, and self-determination 
had their deepest roots in the passions, though the possibility of human ful¬ 
fillment lay within a rational and just society.Analytic or deductive reason 
was impotent without the vital energy of the passions; the passions were 
unprincipled without law."^^ 

Rousseau valued the subjective realm of volitions, desires, and feelings 
more than the intellectual realm of truth and knowledge. The legislator of 
subjective life, the moral will, required political liberty and civic freedom 
to realize its plans. Free spirits thrived best in a federated republic ruled by 
a popular “general will.” This “greatest revolutionary of a revolutionary 
age” created an organicist theory of the origins and nature of government 
by arguing from the “natural goodness” of humanity to the conclusion that 
“men must be forced to be free.”"^^ 

The instincts of “natural man” and the principles of “natural morality” 
could be preserved only within an order of legal coercion and legitimated 
only by an ethic of rational republicanism. Rousseau plunged deeply into 
the whirlpool of his own personality in order to project onto the stage of 
political society a symbiotic alliance between reason and passion. 

Rousseau may have succeeded in partially emancipating himself from 
the psychological chains of eighteenth-century French civilization, but 
his ideal polity remained, like most of his ideals, an unrealized union of 
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opposites—democracy and absolutism. The leaders of the French Revolu¬ 
tion would conjure Rousseau’s political incantations in order to sanction 
their experiments in popular democracy and revolutionary terror. The sage 
of Konigsberg would rekindle Rousseau’s moralism in order to proclaim the 
superiority of goodness to truth. 


IMMANUEL KANT: THE SAGE OE KONIGSBERG 

Human reason has this particular fate that in one species of its knowl¬ 
edge it is burdened by questions which, as prescribed by the very nature 
of reason itself, it is not able to ignore, but which, as transcending all its 
powers, it is also not able to answer. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A VII 

In the blood of the epistemological subject, which Locke, Hume, and 
Kant construct, runs not real blood but the pale juice of reason as mere 
mental activity. 

Wilhelm Dilthey 

The daily life of Immanuel Kant was resoundingly uneventful; his mental 
life was supremely rich."^^ Born in 1720 in Konigsberg (in what was then 
called East Prussia but since 1945 has been incorporated within Russian 
borders), Kant was the fourth child of a lower-middle class saddler.Like 
many enormously talented individuals before and since, Kant had severe 
hnancial problems throughout much of his life, and it was not until 1770 
that he was finally able to cast aside his “constant companion,” poverty, 
upon acceptance of a chair at his hometown university.^® 

Once a professor, Kant became the prototype of the methodical, “old-style” 
German scholar, though in fact he was probably the first great modern phi¬ 
losopher to devote his life chiefly to academia. Although Kant published many 
pieces in the natural sciences of physics and cosmogony before 1770, it was 
really with the Inaugural Dissertation of 1770 that Kant began to work out 
his “critical philosophy.” And between 1781 (when the first edition of the Cri¬ 
tique of Pure Reason appeared) and 1797 (the year he published Metaphysics 
of Morals), Kant produced the works that revolutionized Western philosophy. 

Kant’s existence seems to have been as dualistic as his “transcendental phi¬ 
losophy. ” On the surface, he appears to have exemplified the Christian-Pietist 
morality of the common uneducated German of his time, an ethic he assimi¬ 
lated from his mother and his working-class ancestry.Like Socrates, Kant 
valued moral wisdom more than scientific knowledge, and he considered ratio¬ 
nal self-discipline to be far superior to emotional libertinism as a way of life. 

Kant was a good Prussian and he personified the ascetic qualities of the 
“Protestant Ethic.” His sobriety and fastidiousness reflected a rigidly adhered- 
to self-control. Ernst Cassirer has maintained that the “ethical form” Kant 
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imposed upon his life is in fact reproduced in his systematic philosophy; in 
both his life and thought there is an attunement between subjective desires 
and morally rational laws, a harmony that is manifested in Kant’s personal 
evolution towards rational self-sufficiency and in his philosophical progress 
towards the complete a priori systematization of all forms of cognitive inquiry. 

According to Cassirer, Kant had a Drang zum Ganzen, a drive for the 
whole, which was the Leitmotiv of his existence.In this interpretation, the 
placid equanimity of Kant’s inner life was in complete accord with his daily 
regimen and Weltanschauung. The theory and practice of Immanuel Kant, 
like his conceptual reconciliation between ethical theory and political prac¬ 
tice, seemed to Cassirer and other neo-Kantians to have been in complete 
harmony. 

However, other students of Kant have not been as charitable. Kant did 
more than write, meditate, eat, sleep, and take his daily walk. It has been 
noted that he was a tippler, that he indulged in prolonged and animated 
gossip over his midday meal, and even that Kant played a sharp game of 
billiards.A lifelong bachelor, like Plato, the Scholastics, Empiricists, and 
Rationalists, Kant was not unaware of sexual desire which, when unac¬ 
companied by love, he branded as “pathological, vicious and animalistic 
inclination, unnatural lust.”^"^ 

Kant’s “psychoanalysts” have seized upon the radical dualisms in his 
thought—the idea of moral law and the reality of brute instinct, for one— 
and have projected this cleft into Kant’s conscious and unconscious life.^^ 
Several have attempted, with uneven results, to read into Kant’s monochro¬ 
matic daily life a turbulent unconscious existence that intermittently broke 
through the laboriously imposed surface of total order and control. 

While there seems to be a case to be made for the claim that Kant was not 
in fact the ideally “rational man,” but was in reality a melancholy prude with 
an obsessive-compulsive personality, as well as an insomniac who, because 
of his physical deficiencies (e.g., a flat chest that made breathing difficult), 
tended to overcompensate for his pains by idealizing the “life of pure contem¬ 
plation,” the argument loses much of its prima facie plausibility by its lack 
of documentation, not to mention its often wildly tendentious exaggerations. 

Lewis Feuer, for example, avers that Kant desensitized himself to his own 
sensations but was unsuccessful in freeing himself from feelings of guilt 
whenever he experienced lust or pleasure.To mollify his guilt, to appease 
the censorship of his overdeveloped superego, Kant supposedly rationalized 
and objectified his repression in the guise of the categorical imperative. The 
oppositions in Kant’s philosophy between a sensible and intelligible world, 
between mechanical causality and noumenal freedom, and between lawless 
inclinations and the laws of reason, are in such psychologistically reduc- 
tionistic accounts of Kant’s life and thought the projections of Kant’s repres¬ 
sions, compulsions, and sundry other neuroses into his theories. Kant’s life 
and thought in these accounts are in accord, but the harmony is neither an 
enviable nor a felicitous one. 
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Although we can never know for sure, the most plausible view of the rela¬ 
tionship between Kant’s life and his philosophy would seem to lie between 
the extremes of deferential homage and psychologistic reductionism. Kant 
was certainly a lover of order, but he was hardly a pedant. He was a genuine 
ascetic in Max Weber’s sense: “He carried out a definite methodical plan for 
the conduct of his life,”^^ and did not permit the world to interfere with his 
plan. And while he was “unable to grasp anyone else’s system,Kant was 
neither narrow-minded nor jingoistic. 

Kant was not an overtly political man like Plato, Machiavelli, and Weber, 
but he wrote several brilliant essays on political and historical theory, 
defended Republicanism and the French Revolution, and had a lifelong 
interest in worldly affairs.Always an obedient subject, Kant maintained 
an imperially decreed silence on religious matters from 1794 to 1797 when, 
upon the death of the Emperor, he no longer felt obligated to continue his 
self-censorship. In practice, Kant seemed to have valued obedience more 
than free speech, though his advanced age may have contributed to his lack 
of disputatiousness. The temper of Kant’s political and moral convictions, 
like his personal disposition, was strained, sober, and puritanically rational. 

Kant sought above all else to rationalize and order his life according 
to fixed rules allowing no exceptions. Even if this means that Kant had to 
deny, repress, and/or sublimate his nonrational impulses and needs, the pur¬ 
ported psychological genesis of Kant’s philosophy and conduct is certainly 
not a sufficient condition and probably not a necessary one for an adequate 
conceptual analysis of Kant’s philosophy. Like Plato, Kant attempted to 
show by his personal example that the “life of reason” was the only morally 
responsible way of life for “rational beings” {Vernunftwesen). The crotch¬ 
ets, idiosyncrasies, and eccentricities of a thinker’s life can neither validate 
nor refute the propositions of his or her philosophy. 


THE METHOD AND SCOPE OE KANTIAN METAPHYSICS 

Metaphysics is without doubt the most difficult of all human inquiries; 
but one has never yet been written; Metaphysics is nothing other than a 
philosophy of the first principles of our knowledge. 

Kant, Pre-Critical Writings 

All true metaphysics is taken from the essential nature of the thinking 
faculty itself and is therefore by no means invented. This is because 
metaphysics is not borrowed from experience but contains the pure 
operations of thought, and hence contains concepts and principles a 
priori, which first of all bring the manifold of empirical representations 
into legitimate connection, whereby such a manifold can become empir¬ 
ical cognition, i.e., experience. 

Kant, Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science 
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The true method of metaphysics is basically the same as that introduced 
by Newton into the natural sciences and which had such useful conse¬ 
quences in that field. 

Kant, Pre-Critical Writings 

The philosophy of Immanuel Kant is an immense effort to address ques¬ 
tions Kant himself had raised; and it takes the form of a conceptual system 
designed to resolve problems partially of Kant’s own making and in part 
adapted by Kant from his predecessors. 

In a letter written in 1793, Kant described the plan of his philosophical 
system as being oriented around four questions: What can I know? What 
ought I to do? What may I hope for? and What is Man?'’® Kant’s metaphys¬ 
ics, epistemology, and philosophy of nature (the Critique of Pure Reason, 
above all) constitute his answer to the first question. His moral theory deals 
with the second; his philosophy of religion with the third; and his anthropo¬ 
logical and historical writings tackle the final question. 

Kant regarded his life-project as a transcendental inquiry into the whole 
of philosophy and human knowledge in order to understand the extent 
and limitations of each. In light of Hume’s withering critique of rationalist 
metaphysics, Kant thought it necessary to redefine the scope and method of 
metaphysics by giving a critique of unaided reason’s pretensions to “know” 
“ultimate realities.” Kant believed he could accomplish this task by dem¬ 
onstrating the strict universality and logical necessity of synthetic a priori 
propositions in geometry, “natural philosophy,” and metaphysics. He hoped 
in this way to preserve the claim to “objectivity” made by the theoretical 
sciences as a defense against skeptical and empiricist disclaimers. 

In order to prove the existence of universally necessary synthetic proposi¬ 
tions, whose “truth” was independent of and prior to all experience, Kant 
had to show that the conditions for the possibility of intersubjectively valid, 
or objective, knowledge did not depend upon external objects for their real¬ 
ization but upon the subjective constitution of the epistemological subject. 
Kant’s “Copernican Revolution”^^ consisted in arguing that it is only because 
all potential objects of human knowledge and sense intuition must conform 
to the conceptual features of mind that it is possible to have coherent experi¬ 
ence and scientihc knowledge. The physical world was “seen” from within 
and in part constructed by the subject, and not the other way around. 

Instead of the subject of experience adapting his or her mental faculties 
to the properties of external objects, all possible objects of experience had to 
conform themselves in perception to the innate laws of the mind. Bertrand 
Russell has called the “Copernican Revolution” of Kant an “anti-Copernican, 
counter-revolution,” and with good reason. Kant’s theory was anthropocen¬ 
tric and reinstated humanity at the center of the universe; Copernicus postu¬ 
lated a heliocentric theory that removed the earth from the center of nature. 
According to Kant, the laws of nature are constructed by the laws of mind; 
scientihc knowledge is made possible by the “categories” of the cognitive 
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mental “faculty” {Erkenntnisvermogen) called the Understanding {Verstand). 
Epistemology had replaced ontology as the core of Western philosophy. 

Knowledge of objects, however, can easily degenerate into illegitimate, 
speculative metaphysics when the philosopher tries to extend his or her 
knowledge beyond the bounds of sense and into transcendental realms that 
can never be objects of empirical intuition. It is therefore incumbent upon 
metaphysics, “a completely isolated speculative science of reason,”^^ with 
scientific pretensions not only to adhere to the methods of Newtonian sci¬ 
ence when inquiring into the nature of physical reality, but also to confine its 
epistemological ventures to what can be objectively perceived. Metaphysics 
in its epistemological dimension therefore has as its task the specification of 
whatever a priori and objective knowledge of things it is possible for humans 
to obtain. But the ultimate sources and preconditions of human knowledge 
remain incomprehensible; they are intelligible or “noumenal” entities that 
lie beyond and yet underlie human cognition. 

Reason {Vernunft) in its theoretical or scientific capacity is incapable of 
cognizing accurately or understanding veritably ultimate realities, but it 
nonetheless acts as though it had this power and accordingly oversteps the 
limits of coherent experience. Reason postulates the “reality” of entities and 
propositions that have the semblance of existing as meaningful objects of 
knowledge; it acts “dialectically.” 

Since existence is not a logical or inferential predicate, Kant was left with 
the problem of wanting to affirm the objective reality of God, freedom, the 
moral law, and the immortality of the soul without being able to claim the 
“truth” of these propositions in the same way, for example, that we presume 
to know the existence of our bodies in time and space. Scientific knowl¬ 
edge had therefore to make room for rational faith. Theoretical reason or 
“scientific metaphysics” was ultimately subordinated to practical reason or 
the “metaphysics of morality,” in Kant’s framework. The deepest layers of 
human understanding and physical reality lay in an unknowable but morally 
certain “intelligible world.” And while the method of Kant’s metaphysics 
was restricted to conceptual analysis, the scope of transcendental philoso¬ 
phy was extended far beyond the confines of scientific knowledge. 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY: PRE-CRITICAL, CRITICAL, 

AND TRANSCENDENTAL 

The critical philosophy must remain confident of its irresistible propen¬ 
sity to satisfy the theoretical as well as the moral, practical “purposes 
of reason,” confident that no change of opinion is in store for it; the 
system of the Critique rests on a fully secured foundation, established 
forever; it will be indispensable too for the noblest ends of mankind in 
all future ages. 


Kant, “Open Letter to Eichte” (1799) 
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I entitle transcendental all knowledge which is occupied not so much 
with objects as with the mode of our knowledge of objects in so far 
as this mode of knowledge is to be possible a priori. A system of such 
concepts might be entitled transcendental philosophy. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A 12 

It has been customary to divide Kant’s work into periods. The consensus 
seems to be that there were at least two major periods in Kant’s philoso¬ 
phy, the great divide being the year 1770, when the Inaugural Dissertation 
appeared. Before 1770, one has the option of further subdividing Kant’s 
work into the stages of “dogmatic rationalism” (1755-60), when Kant was 
still under the sway of Christian Wolff, and “skeptical empiricism” (1760-65). 
In any event, with the publication of the Dissertation and its critique of 
pan-mathematicism as represented by the Leibniz-Wolffian identification 
of rational knowledge and physical reality with deductive mathematical 
“laws,” Kant’s “Socratic turn” is apparent. Kant moved from the study of 
the laws of nature to the analysis of the mental constitution of humanity. 

From 1770 until 1781, Kant labored over the problems whose solutions 
were to find their published form in the first edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason; this was a gestation period sparked by Kant’s awakening from 
his “dogmatic slumber” in 1772, when he became acquainted with some 
of Hume’s work.^"^ The so-called critical philosophy commenced with the 
Dissertation, if one emphasizes the idea of metaphysics presented by Kant 
in that work and if one then follows the methodological thread of Kant’s 
polarities (e.g., between mental faculties—sensible and intelligible, objects 
of knowledge—material appearances and formal cognitions, and the uses of 
the intellect—real and logical, etc.) into his later writings.However, there 
was not a well worked-out critique of speculative reason or a sense of his 
mature “transcendental” philosophy present in the Dissertation or in his 
writings on natural philosophy. Kant’s “pre-critical” philosophy was insuf¬ 
ficiently critical of the alleged power of reason to know reality, and it was 
not yet firmly anchored within a synthetic a priori framework of conceptual 
distinctions. It also lacked the emphasis placed by the “later” Kant on the 
priority of practical reason. 

Kant’s “critical” philosophy has as its goal the elevation of metaphysics 
from a form of “day-dreaming” (Trdumerei) a la the Swedish mystic Emanuel 
Swedenborg, to a Newtonian science. In his Dreams of a Visionary (1766), 
which Kant published as a refutation of visionary metaphysics (Swedenborg’s 
“intellectual castles in the air,” as Kant called it), he sought to bind theo¬ 
retical speculation firmly to the ground of experience. To accomplish this 
task, Kant had first to give a “Critique” of the illegitimate uses of rational a 
priori thought (a critique that appears mainly in the Transcendental Dialectic 
of the Critique of Pure Reason). The negative or critical function of Kant’s 
transcendental philosophy, namely, the renunciation of the logical pyrotech¬ 
nics of purely theoretical attempts to cognize supersensible realities, was, of 
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course, complemented by a positive transcendental function—the attribution 
of objective reality to supersensible ideas (viz., God, freedom, and immortal¬ 
ity by pure reason in its practical employment).^*’ 

Critical philosophy is “transcendental” insofar as conceptual reason¬ 
ing looks for the sources of scientific (“theoretical”) knowledge within the 
structure of human cognition and not in the world of external objects.*’^ 
Transcendental philosophy is a conceptual system of a priori propositions 
constituted by applying concepts underived from sense experience—the cat¬ 
egories of the Understanding—to the manifold of intuition in the “Sensi¬ 
bility.”^^ A transcendental philosophy “contains the principles of rational 
cognition that concepts afford us of things.It is a system of truths about 
objects which are arrived at by reason’s investigations into the phenomenal 
aspects of those objects. Transcendental epistemology is hence an a priori 
inquiry into the subject’s mode of understanding; it is not an examination of 
the ostensible properties of objects themselves.The “sole material or real 
pure science of reason is the science of knowledge proper. 

Transcendental or “pure” philosophy specifies both the rules of cognition— 
the pure concepts of the Understanding—and a priori the instances to which 
the rules are to be applied.Critical philosophy is the science of knowl¬ 
edge, the only genuine science of the rules of cognition. The science of reason 
is intended by Kant to provide a firm foundation for true or “scientific” meta¬ 
physics and it can do this only by reforming “unscientific” metaphysics.^^ 

Metaphysics can be reformed or refounded by specifying precisely how 
it is possible to have a priori knowledge {Erkenntnis) of what exists. This 
is the task of the metaphysics of nature. Scientific metaphysics furthermore 
indicates that we cannot have a priori knowledge of what ought to exist. 
The object of scientific metaphysics, “nature,” is equated by Kant with the 
sum total of all physical appearances insofar as those appearances {Erschei- 
nungen) are possible objects of sense experience.Nature can be known 
objectively and lawfully only if the structural principles of mental organiza¬ 
tion that cognize physical reality are a priori certain; the science of nature, or 
scientific knowledge, is conceivable only as a rational, synthetic examination 
of the totality of principles that construct for all humans the “reality” we 
call the world of nature.^'’ 

Science, especially the celestial mechanics of Newton, which was the sci¬ 
entific paradigm of Kant’s time, is unscientific unless its laws (such as attrac¬ 
tion, repulsion, and equal and opposite actions and reactions) have objective 
validity and universal necessity; scientific laws must admit of no exceptions. 
And the rational laws or objective judgments of science depend upon the a 
priori or pure concepts of the Understanding for their causal necessity and 
universal validity. 

The science of the laws of human understanding is critical philosophy of 
the metaphysics of nature. Scientific knowledge and human understanding 
make up and are composed from the corpus of universally valid, synthetic a 
priori principles. Science must therefore presuppose metaphysics, in Kant’s 
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argument, if it is to be rational; metaphysics, or transcendental philosophy, 
must become scientific to be objective. Kant thought that both goals could 
be realized and that he had done it. Moreover, he believed that the universal 
and necessary, the a priori “objective” characteristics of any scientific meta¬ 
physics, were also indispensable properties of the metaphysics of morals, or 
ethical knowledge. 

In Kant’s transcendental philosophy, the theoretical functions of the 
faculty of reason are to facilitate rational cognition of physical phenom¬ 
ena, to discern true from false judgments about objects, to determine the 
laws of nature according to a priori laws of causality, and to make human 
sense experience and scientific knowledge possible.^*’ Reason in its practical 
dimension is intended by Kant to afford humans with rational insight into 
the nature of their own wills, to determine human action according to the a 
priori laws of freedom, and to legislate for all rational beings the universally 
binding imperatives of practical morality. 


THE UNITY OF REASON? 

The unity of reason is the unity of a system; and this systematic unity 
does not serve objectively as a principle that extends the application of 
reason to objects, but subjectively as a maxim that extends to its appli¬ 
cation to all possible objects of knowledge. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B 708 

Reason is impelled by a tendency of its nature to go out beyond the field 
of its empirical employment, and to venture in a pure employment, by 
means of ideas alone, to the utmost limits of all knowledge, and not to 
be satisfied save through the completion of its course in the apprehen¬ 
sion of a self-subsistent dynamic whole. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B 825 

Reason in all its undertakings must subject itself to criticism; should it 
limit freedom of criticism by any prohibitions, it must harm itself, draw¬ 
ing upon itself damaging suspicion. . . . Reason depends on this freedom 
for its very existence. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B 766 

Now man actually finds in himself a power which distinguishes himself 
from all other things—and even from himself from all other things—and 
even from himself in so far as he is affected by objects. This power is 
reason ... it manifests its independent function in distinguishing the 
sensible and intelligible world from one another and so in marking out 
limits for Understanding itself. 

Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals 
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Like Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, and Hegel, Kant situated reason 
{Vernunft) in the temple of the human intellect. Human reason, while a fee¬ 
ble reflection of absolute or divine reason, nevertheless is humanity’s most 
powerful instrument for the domination of nature and the moral improve¬ 
ment of human nature.Kant held reason to be constant and supersensible 
{ubersinnlich) throughout all its functions, faculties, and powers, a men¬ 
tal or even spiritual entity uncontaminated by sensations and unchanging 
throughout history. 

And the faces of reason are legion.^® There are over 175 compound nouns 
used by Kant that have the same substantival root, Vernunft, as the stem. 
To begin with, Kant used the unadorned noun Vernunft over 3,000 times in 
the course of his writings. In its broadest sense, reason denotes “the whole 
higher faculty (rational and not empirical) of knowledge, the source of all a 
priori principles. It is natural to equate reason with “mind” or “intellect” 
{Geist, Gemiit) in Kant’s philosophy. Furthermore, reason to Kant is always 
“pure” {rein), that is, that which contains the principles by means of which 
we can know anything absolutely a priori;^^ it is not “contaminated” by 
sensations, although reason requires sense intuitions in its “real use” when 
it applies the concepts of the Understanding to given objects. In its “logical” 
employment, reason is the power of making mediate inferences, the power 
of reasoning in the narrow sense;^^ but in order to generate empirical knowl¬ 
edge of real objects, reason requires empirical instances of those objects. 

“Impure” reason would simply be some bastardized admixture of cogni¬ 
tive and perceptual elements and would not be reason, per se. Pure reason 
is a self-enclosed sphere of humanity’s intellectual apparatus, a domain with 
its own principles and powers.The absolute unity that is human reason 
( Vernunfteinheit) in its widest meaning is functionally decomposed by Kant 
into the following components: the rational faculty {Vernunftvermdgen) 
that has its own uses, beliefs, cognitions, concepts, principles, ideas, ideals, 
and religion; and the “rational essence” or “being” {Vernunftivesen) who 
uses this faculty—the autonomous human subject.^"^ 

A. The Faculty of Reason 

The “faculty of reason,” narrowly defined, is the rational or purely intel¬ 
lectual faculty of a person. It is the composite mental ability of an individual 
to compare or imagine things or ideas that by themselves cannot be given in 
sense experience. Reason in this sense is a faculty of inference, deduction, 
judgment, and evaluation. In its logical and mathematical applications, it 
represents the power of mediate inference, a process of consequential rea¬ 
soning that terminates when synthetic or analytic a priori true statements 
have been formulated.In its empirical applications, reason applies itself to 
the faculty of Understanding “in order to give to the manifold knowledge 
of the latter an a priori unity by means of concepts, a unity which may be 
called the unity of reason. 
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Reason employs its ideas or principles in a purely regulative fashion, 
however, an employment analogous to the constitutive employment of the 
categories of the Understanding. This “regulative use” is hypothetical and 
normative; it extends reason’s field of speculation from the conditioned 
empirical causality of objects in the world of space and time to an unre¬ 
stricted zone of free, timeless, and self-determining supersensible entities. 
The ideas or principles of reason “apprehend the particular in the univer¬ 
sal?”;^^ they aim at a completeness or a totality of all possible experiences, 
an unconditioned source of intuition that can never be intuited in empirical 
perception and that transcends any particular sense experience.The ratio¬ 
nal intellect by its very nature seeks to unify a temporal series of causally 
determined events in the natural world according to categorical or scientific 
principles (rules) of homogeneity, simplicity, and lawfulness; it also endeav¬ 
ors to do the impossible, to turn the ideas of ultimate causes and noumenal 
freedom into objects for cognition. 

For Kant, reason appropriates nature for its own purposes and constructs 
the most general laws of nature a priori; it adapts the will for its ends by ratio¬ 
nally determining its choices. Insofar as reason’s activity is restricted to pro¬ 
viding persons with knowledge of objects of possible sense experience, reason 
is bound and perhaps subordinated to the other “cognitive faculties,” espe¬ 
cially the Understanding. But whenever reason functions “practically,” or 
through moral freedom, it appropriates the faculties of desire and judgment 
to its own ends by determining the physically “real” in experience according 
to the supersensible ideas and interests of what is morally “ideal. 

Within Kant’s model of the faculty of reason, there is an internal, dialecti¬ 
cal tension between a kind of quasi-anthropological “desire” on the part of 
reason to actualize its metaphysical principles and transcendental ideas, and 
a moment of caution that restricts the powers of rational inference to empiri¬ 
cal intuition.But despite this opposition between the practical interests 
of reason and its theoretical limitations, Kant avers that reason is a unity, 
a “systematic reason of mankind” founded on the base of a priori rational 
principles that unify all mental activities.^^ 

Even though at times Kant holds that the hiatus between theoretical 
and practical reason can be bridged by the faculty of (aesthetic) judgment 
or within feelings of aesthetic pleasure, this effort seems to be a strained 
and artificial afterthought. Despite Kant’s attempt to patch over the tenu¬ 
ous fibers that ostensibly unite the theoretical and practical uses of reason 
within one faculty, both the structural whole—the faculty of reason per 
se —and the functional parts of the rational faculty seem to have been ten- 
dentiously fabricated by Kant in order to impose a quasi-logical, planned 
symmetry, an “architectonic,” upon his critical philosophy. The notion that 
the “whole”—reason as a faculty—and the parts—the functions, interests, 
and ideas of reason—should reciprocally interact would be more plausible 
if Kant had more clearly defined his terms and if he had been less insistent 
upon the static, “transcendental” features of human rationality. 
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B. The Critique of Speculative Reason 

Reason, as the faculty of principles, determines the interest of all the 
powers of the mind and its own. The interest of its speculative use con¬ 
sists in the knowledge of objects up to the highest a priori principles; 
that of its practical employment lies in the determination of the will with 
respect to the hnal and perfect end. 

Kant, Critique of Practical Reason 

For pure speculative reason has this peculiarity, that it can measure its 
powers according to the different ways in which it chooses the objects of 
its thinking, and can also give an exhaustive enumeration of the various 
ways in which it propounds its problems, and so is able, nay bound, to 
trace the complete outline of a system of metaphysics. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B xxiii 

Experience is formed, and it is found in the necessary system of percep¬ 
tions organized by the a priori laws of reason or by the categories which 
the subject elaborates in a mass of perceptions, which, possessing no 
structure of their own, await their form, their structure, their determina¬ 
tion as representations from a subject. In this way it is the mind which 
constructs experience as necessary and objective. 

H.J. de Vleeschauwer, The Development 

of Kantian Thought 

Reason is not given to you to make you wise but to make you aware of 
your own ignorance. 

Kant, Correspondence 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason is a misnomer. In reality, Kant does not give 
a “critique” of pure reason in toto, but only of the speculative or “tran¬ 
scendent” uses of pure reason in its theoretical function. Pure practical rea¬ 
son remains unaffected by Kant’s assault against the claims of unempirical 
speculation to provide us with “knowledge” of supersensible things. 

The Critique of Pure Reason is a critique of rationalist systems of meta¬ 
physics (of nature) as carried out entirely a priori by means of conceptual 
analysis. Reason must examine its own nature and render a verdict about its 
licit and illicit activities. The task of the tribunal of reason is hence to establish 
the universal and objective principles that determine the possibility, limits, 
and conditions for the theoretical, or speculative, use of pure reason; it is to 
elucidate the innate rules of the mind which must be obeyed if individuals are 
said to have valid knowledge of objects.^^ And the verdict of reason on reason 
is both guilty and not-guilty. Reason pronounces itself legally incompetent to 
understand the world of physical appearances without the aid of intuitions 
and categories, but perfectly fit to prescribe its own “laws of freedom. 
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According to P. F. Strawson, the “proper aim” of theoretical reason is to 
maximize our systematic knowledge of the unified concept we call “nature. 
Reason, when employed in a “proper” theoretical fashion, concerns itself 
with the lawful cognition of objects external to the perceiving subject; it for¬ 
mulates universally valid scientific laws and enunciates statements of empiri¬ 
cal fact that describe the coherence of sense experience.^'’ In order to obtain 
scientific (theoretical) knowledge of external phenomena, in order to see how 
far reason can take control of a world external to consciousness, theoretical 
reason must first scrutinize its own subjective constitution, the a priori prin¬ 
ciples that make self-consciousness and consciousness of objects possible. 
The first act of reason is (the constitution of) consciousness.^^ 

The synthetic a priori true statements of mathematics, logic, and meta¬ 
physics as a science are meaningful and objective only if the consciousness 
that formulates them is itself lawfully constructed. Theoretical reason seeks 
to state what is the case in the form of valid propositions. And these propo¬ 
sitions in turn refer to the existence of a phenomenal object which is deter¬ 
mined, but not created, by consciousness. 

Kant’s insistence upon the irreducibility, the givenness of the manifold of 
the sensations (the receptive or passive element in the faculty called Sensibil¬ 
ity), separates him from subjective idealists, such as Berkeley, who “infer” 
the existence of external objects from the data afforded to consciousness. 
For Kant, consciousness constructs the objects of its perceptions, but it does 
so only by synthesizing the material intuited in the Sensibility. The con¬ 
cepts or categories of consciousness (of the Understanding) synthesize and 
make intelligible the stream of sense data, but they do not manufacture that 
stream. Kant’s “transcendental idealism” is, in his view, an “empirical real¬ 
ism”; he does not doubt the existence of things “outside” consciousness, but 
the preconditions for human knowledge and coherent experience reside not 
“out there” but within the conceptual fabric of consciousness itself. 

Theoretical reason becomes merely speculative, and not constitutive (of 
experience), if it dares to claim to give us “insight” into, or knowledge about, 
the incomprehensible relationships between what it can know in pure intu¬ 
ition (space and time) and what it cannot intuit—the supersenible, noume- 
nal world.Nature, experience, and knowledge are constructed by reason 
from the data supplied to it by the Sensibility that have been “categorized” 
by the Understanding. The objective succession of events, the irreversible 
causal sequence of events in the world, is the indispensable precondition 
for (and the product of) the subjective succession of schematically ordered 
mental events. 

Knowledge is valid and experience is made possible because of the har¬ 
monious interactions among the “faculties” of Reason, Understanding, and 
Sensibility. But whenever theoretical reason presumes to explain or intuit 
the transcendental presuppositions of free will, rational action, and practical 
faith, it becomes “dialectical”—it engenders contradictory, sophistical, and 
illusory claims to knowledge. 
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Speculation concerning the “whence” and “wherefore” of things is nat¬ 
ural to theoretical reason. It is appropriate or licit speculation if reason 
attempts to answer the ultimate metaphysical questions, not by framing 
imaginary scientific laws, but by legislating practical postulates.In the lat¬ 
ter way. Reason makes partners out of theoretical knowledge and practical 
faith. Since all mental life is constructed up from the foundation of a priori 
principles in Kant’s system, both statements of factual truth and postulates 
of moral belief must not be derived from experience and must be universally 
binding and apodictically certain. 

In transcendental philosophy, both facts and values must be objective to 
be true and must be a priori to be objective. But in the case of science, or 
empirical cognition, it is rational knowledge of objects existing in a spatial- 
temporal framework that is provided by theoretical reason. While in the 
case of rational faith, reason’s activity creates but does not perceive the 
atemporal objects of belief.^®^ 

Theoretical reason inevitably projects its speculative interests into the 
intelligible ground of its existence—the noumenal world. Reason moves as 
a matter of course from the empirically real facts of science to the transcen- 
dentally ideal values of faith. The latter ideals, however, cannot be derived 
or deduced from the former, but they give scientific knowledge its meaning. 
The “fact” that the transcendental ideas and moral ideals of reason cannot 
be empirically verified does not make them any less “real” or “objective.” 
For in Kant’s critical philosophy, the deepest reasons for the existence of 
things, while unknowable, are absolutely necessary.In sum, Kant claims, 
“All human knowledge begins with intuitions, proceeds from them to con¬ 
cepts and ends with ideas. 

C. The Primacy of Practical Reason 

By primacy between two or more things connected to reason, I under¬ 
stand the prerogative of one by virtue of which it is the prime ground 
of determination of the combination with the other. ... If practical 
reason may not assume the thing as given anything further than what 
speculative reason affords from its own insight, the latter has primacy. 
But suppose that the former has of itself original a priori principles with 
which certain theoretical positions are inseparably bound but which are 
beyond any possible insight of the speculative reason. The question is: 
Which interest is superior? ... If pure reason of itself can be and really is 
practical, as the consciousness of the moral law shows it to be, it is only 
one and the same reason which judges a priori by principles, whether 
for theoretical or for practical purposes. . . . Thus in the combination of 
pure speculative with pure practical reason in one cognition, the latter 
has the primacy, provided that this combination is not contingent and 
arbitrary but a priori, based on reason itself and thus necessary.... Nor 
could we reverse the order and expect practical reason to submit to 
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speculative reason, because every interest is ultimately practical, (my 
emphasis) even that of speculative reason being only conditional and 
reaching perfection only in practical use. 

Kant, Critique of Practical Reason 

A rational being has the power to act in accordance with his ideas of 
laws, that is in accordance with principles. 

Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals 

Theoretical cognition tells me what the objects of my thoughts are ... it 
tells me what the world is. Practical cognition tells me what objects of 
my actions are ... it tells me what the world ought to be. Theoretical 
cognition is expressed in the form of description; practical cognition 
find its expression in injunctions or imperatives. 

Robert Paul Wolff, The Autonomy of Reason 

How pure reason can be practical—all human reason is totally inca¬ 
pable of explaining this, and all the effort and labor to seek such an 
explanation is wasted. 

Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals 

For Kant, theoretical reason imposes lawful regularity and necessary suc¬ 
cession upon discrete series of sense data intuited in the human Sensibility; 
the “ultimate ends” that guide theoretical reason in its moments of analysis, 
synthesis, and speculation are heuristic or “regulative” ideas that cannot be 
proved or disproved by abstract reasoning. 

Practical reason shares with theoretical reason the task of bringing order 
out of chaos, of instrumentally adapting its powers for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing forth lawful, rational conduct. But practical reason does more than 
supply the most efficient means to achieve a predetermined end; it supplies 
the goal of conduct and the reasons why one should act rationally. And 
the end of rational action is a “supreme good” (a summum bonum) whose 
intrinsic worth makes up the value of everything Kant meant by the words 
“rational” (practical rationality) and “moral.” This is the idea of a Moral 
Law. 

Pure reason becomes practical when it attributes the concept of reality 
to supersensible objects (such as God and freedom) it cannot know, and 
then impels individuals to act in accord with their concepts of these objects. 
Kant tends to equate freedom with the will—what he calls the “faculty of 
desire”—and to interpret practical reason as a “causal agency” that in all 
cases should determine the course of action for a genuinely free will.^°^ 

Practical reason should determine the will directly, that is, without the 
“pathological” interference of feelings, drives, and other inclinations. And 
it does so by prescribing a universally valid, a priori rule for the determina¬ 
tion of ethical conduct. This rule is both practical—it is designed to specify 
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actions for a free and moral will—and it is unconditionally binding, it 
admits of no exceptions. The supreme principle of morality, the legislator of 
rational action, is, of course, the categorical imperative, the “Golden Rule” 
in Kantian clothes. In a typical formulation, the moral law states, “I ought 
never to act except in such a way that I can also will that my maxim should 
become a universal law.”^®^ 

Kant conflates free will and rational action and then assimilates rational 
action within the strictures of rule-governed conduct. A free will brings into 
being its ideals (virtue, goodness, justice, etc.) by choosing its actions so that 
merely subjective or selhsh maxims never dictate its choices. What should 
determine the outcome of rational deliberation about problems of moral 
behavior is simply the subject’s self-imposed obligation to act out of an 
impersonal regard for one’s objective duty [Pflicht) to obey the categorical 
imperative. And “duty” demands that the would-be moral agent act solely 
out of respect for the moral law; he or she must constrain all one’s “natural” 
desires and resist all temptations to behave selhshly (like Plato’s guardians), 
whether it be for the sake of pleasure, private gain, or personal happiness. 

The moral “ought” is absolutely unconditioned and is underived from 
particular experiences. But it presupposes certain unquestionable values that 
Kant does not sufficiently justify. I ought not to lie or commit suicide, because 
if I universalized my desire to lie or commit suicide, everyone would feel my 
desire to lie or commit suicide.But this just begs the question: Why is it 
wrong to want to lie or commit suicide? Because these acts debase the “sanctity 
of human life”? But if that is so, then Kant’s “supreme principle of morality” 
is not the moral law, which is just a formal rule without specific content, but 
the substantive conviction that rational beings are “ends-in-themselves”—a 
belief of Kant’s but nonetheless not the categorical imperative. 

In Hegelian terms, the “abstract universality” of the moral law is ingredi¬ 
ent in Kant’s argument because it allows him to insist that the law should be 
followed by all rational agents in all situations, but it remains vague enough 
to allow individuals some interpretive leeway to decide exactly how it is to 
be applied in a specific case. If the reasons that should move a rational agent 
to act in conformity with the moral law are good reasons, then the individ¬ 
ual will voluntarily ignore his or her natural proclivities to act immorally; he 
or she will choose to treat the object of action (if it is a person) as an “end.” 
But despite Kant’s claim, that through this act of “self-determination” a per¬ 
son fashions a “good” or “rational will” out of one’s conative self, it would 
appear that the moral agent treats his or her own person (or self) as a means 
for the sake of treating the moral law or another person as an end. This act 
of self-subordination, Kant might have retorted, concerns only the phenom¬ 
enal or empirical self of the person; the “real,” “transcendental” self—the 
free, moral person—is ennobled and not demeaned by selfless behavior. 

Practical rationality and moral dignity therefore become attributes of an 
individual who has freely and correctly chosen to depersonalize his or her 
natural, physical self in order to “dignify” his or her supranatural, noumenal 
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self. An empirically conditioned use of reason, a reason that is concerned 
with the genesis of knowledge and experience, cannot provide rational 
agents with the causal laws of morality. Only a pure practical reason can 
dictate how a free person ought to act (or think, for that matter). And Kant 
thinks that it does this by issuing an objective standard of morality, a test, 
against which all rational beings must measure their personal maxims. 

The supreme ends for which rational action is the most suitable means 
are hence both formal and substantive: the maintenance of and respect for 
the moral law; the defense of the intrinsic “dignity” of the “end-in-itself,” 
the rational, noumenal person; and the idea of a universal “kingdom of 
ends,” the worldwide union of rational beings under law.^^^Only the free, 
transcendental self can will into existence what for science remains a matter 
for speculation. Only practical reason in its behavioral manifestations can 
transform the world as it is into the world as it ought to be. And because 
the “final and perfect end of pure practical reason”—the reign of the uni¬ 
versally binding moral law over a kingdom of ends-in-themselves—is more 
valuable and hence more “moral” (a circular argument?) than scientific facts 
and truths, practical reason ranks higher than theoretical reason in Kant’s a 
priori hierarchy of ends. 

To Kant, it is more important what a person is and how he or she acts 
than what the person knows or how he or she feels. Kant’s ideal, the ratio¬ 
nal individual, like Plato’s philosopher-king, and even not entirely unlike 
Machiavelli’s prince, pursues truth in order to serve virtue. 

D. Beyond the Boundaries of Reason: Rational Faith 

but although I have an Idea of it (the intelligible world)... yet I have not 
the slightest acquaintance with such a world, nor can I ever attain such 
acquaintance by all the efforts of my natural power of reason . . . this 
Idea of an intelligible world would have to be itself the motive or to 
be that wherein reason originally took an interest. To make this com¬ 
prehensible, however, is precisely the problem that we are unable to 
solve. . . . The Idea of a purely intelligible world, as a whole of all 
intelligences to which we ourselves belong as rational beings, remains 
always a serviceable and permitted Idea for the purpose of rational 
belief, though all knowledge ends at its boundary: it serves to produce 
in us a lively interest in the moral law by means of the splendid ideas of 
a universal kingdom of ends in themselves (rational beings) to which we 
can belong only if we are scrupulous to live in accordance with maxims 
of freedom as if they were laws of nature.. . . And thus, while we do not 
comprehend the practical unconditioned necessity of the moral impera¬ 
tive, we do comprehend its incomprehensibility. This is all that can fairly 
be asked of a philosophy which pressed forward in its principles to the 
very limit of human reason. 

Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals 
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Reason does not dispute the possibility of the reality of the objects of 
these ideas; she simply cannot adopt them into her maxims of thought 
and action. She even holds that if in the inscrutable realm of the super¬ 
natural there is something more that she can explain to herself, which 
may yet be necessarily as a complement to her own moral insufficiency, 
this will be, even though unknown, available to her good will. Reason 
believes this with a faith which might be called reflective; for dogmatic 
faith, which proclaims itself as a form of knowledge, appears to her 
dishonest or presumptuous. 

Kant, Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone 

Kant’s trust in reason to discern the ultimate, objective ends of human exis¬ 
tence and then to enjoin in practice the conduct prescribed by the moral 
law rests upon a prior belief in the fundamental discontinuity between the 
realm of intelligence and the world of objects and the senses. His method¬ 
ological and metaphysical dualism erects impenetrable barriers between the 
“intelligible world,” in which morally rational selves freely act in confor¬ 
mity with practical imperatives, and the “sensible world,” in which the phe¬ 
nomenal self and the “appearances” of things mechanically obey the laws 
of nature.The world that is accessible to the science of metaphysics is a 
realm of intuition and cognition; the world open to rational belief cannot 
be intuited by means of representations of objects but in an “incomprehen¬ 
sible” way underlies both nature and human nature. 

The supersensible, noumenal substrate of all phenomena can be inter¬ 
preted both negatively and positively. On the one hand, “things in them¬ 
selves” serve as an absolute limit to cognition, a barrier beyond which 
human knowledge cannot pass without becoming nonsensical. Humans 
cannot form a definitive concept of what reality “in itself” might be. Since 
things in themselves are not in space and time, they are not subject to the 
categories and hence are “supra-rational” in the sense that they cannot be 
made coherent in terms of rational cognition.^^^ 

The ultimate objects of moral and religious belief are not matters of 
empirical fact but are noumenal items whose existence is affirmed by the 
postulates of rational faith. Both the “essence” {Wesen) of humanity, and 
the idea of God, are such postulates. “Essential” or transcendental human¬ 
ity is a homo noumenon, a free agent whose reason inexplicably “causes” 
freedom to “determine” his or her conduct. This abstract process of ratio¬ 
nal self-determination is unobservable; we cannot “infer” self-consciousness 
from bodily movements, nor can we “reduce” it to a socially conditioned 
reflex arc of behavior. Freedom remains hidden and mysterious. 

Reality ens realissima is an insoluble enigma to the faculty of understand¬ 
ing and a paradox at the base of human reason. Not only can theoretical 
reason not understand how free will and practical reason are possible, but 
the only tool that reason has at its disposal—logical, conceptual analysis— 
is useless for solving antinomies reason itself has thought up.^^^ Reason 
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acknowledges its limits only to overstep them. And when it claims to have 
“revealed” the hidden essence of things, all it has really done is to hold up 
a mirror to its own pertinacious impudence in daring to mistake science for 
wisdom and speculation for truth. 

In both its theoretical and practical designs, reason is competent only 
to affect objects of possible experience. In the former case, it constructs 
scientific laws out of the raw material furnished to it by the senses; in the 
latter instance, reason promulgates rule-governed conduct by ordering the 
free will to obey the moral law. But human reason is like human nature — 
finite and dependent upon an inner “higher” source of being, a ground or 
reason for its existenced^^ The rational and empirical conditions which 
make human cognition possible also delimit the “horizon” of cognition. 
And “knowledge” of what lies beyond the “horizon,” namely, God, free¬ 
dom, and the immortal soul, is a contradiction in terms4^®As Kant says, 
“Absolute emptiness and absolute identity are in the doctrine of nature 
approximately what blind chance and blind fate are in metaphysical sci¬ 
ence, namely, a barrier for the investigating reason, with the result that 
either fiction occupies the place of reason or else reason is lulled to sleep on 
the pillow of occult qualities. 

Kant chooses faith rather than mysticism or pseudo-knowledge. And 
faith is designed to complement and augment rational knowledge. Belief 
in the supersensible world is a necessary hypothesis or “idea of reason,” an 
ideal that mortal logic is unable to refute. Just as one cannot confirm or deny 
by means of rational analysis simpliciter the verisimilitude of the visions of a 
Swedenborg, so are reason’s own systems—the metaphysics of nature and of 
morals—fundamentally dependent upon the mystery of faith, the providen¬ 
tial design of history, and the higher cause of all phenomena—the supreme, 
infinite and eternal Being, according to Kant.^^^ 

Kant’s God is a supremely rational Being with a perfectly holy will. God’s 
essence is that of eternal reason and his maxims are always objective laws. 
God is the first cause of nature and the final end or highest good of practical 
reason. His divine nature is his reason, a reason against which human rea¬ 
son is an imperfect copy, and a nature without the “corruption” of the senses. 
God is independent of all spatial-temporal frameworks and his divine com¬ 
mands are human duties. Religion accordingly consists in the body of doc¬ 
trines (Christian) that specify humanity’s duties to God; and it is based upon 
both a rational ethics and the truths of historical revelations.The “religion 
of reason” is therefore a rational faith, an a priori belief in the objective moral 
necessity for practical reason to uphold the tenets of ethical religion. 

The idea of the Kingdom of God points to the final end of human life: the 
unity of wisdom, virtue, and happiness, an end for which rational theology 
tries to make humans worthy by inducing them to do their duty. Moreover, 
it is an end that is unachievable in this world, since happiness and virtue are 
rarely compatible. So humans can only hope that their rational ideas are to 
be vindicated in the “next world. 
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Reason and revelation combine to form a rational ethics and an ethical 
theology that permit us rationally to postulate the existence of God and to 
act according to the commands of this postulate, even if in this world we 
cannot know the “truth” of our beliefs. In Kant’s view, rational or ethical 
theology makes us inwardly free by liberating us from the restrictions of our 
worldly nature. 

Faith, which is reason plus the belief in revelation, enables humans to 
realize their metaphysical ideas, to give them objects.And although a 
priori “revelations” cannot be justified in rational terms, the “truths” that 
are revealed by faith are compatible with a purely rational ethics. The high¬ 
est ideas of practical reason—God, freedom, and immortality—are the pos¬ 
tulates of a “rational religion.” And the concept of freedom is, in Kant’s 
critical philosophy, inseparably bound to Kant’s sanctification of obedience. 

Kant’s bifurcation of freedom into an “inner” or “positive” freedom within 
an autonomous will, a power that compels the will to obey the moral law, 
and an “external” or “negative” freedom of the noumenal self from the con¬ 
straints of nature, has been interpreted as being little more than a rational¬ 
ization of psycho-political repression and a plea for social regimentation. 
Teodor Adorno has claimed: 

Like all idealists after him, Kant cannot bear freedom without compul¬ 
sion. Its mere undistorted conception fills him with that fear of anarchy 
(law-lessness) which later urged the bourgeois world to liquidate its own 
freedom. . . . The Ratio (which means both Reason and Cause) turns 
into irrational authority. 

Herbert Marcuse argues in the same vain: 

In the “external sphere” (Society) the relationship between freedom and 
coercion was defined in such a way that coercion was made the basis of 
freedom, and freedom the basis of coercion ... in a “purely republican 
constitution”: it is the only state form which makes freedom into the 
principle, indeed the condition, of all coercion. 

Kant’s doctrine of freedom is the cornerstone, not only of his moral and 
religious principles, but also of his philosophy of human nature, politics, 
and history. By “explaining” Kant’s ideas of practical reason, rational faith, 
and transcendental freedom in terms of the social categories of Marxian 
critical theory, much light can be shed upon the social preconditions for, 
and the political and intellectual consequences of, Kant’s notions of freedom 
and authority. When the parameters circumscribing Kant’s often sententious 
appeals to duty and obedience are illuminated, the substantive content of 
those principles—which Kant thought he had to bracket out of transcen¬ 
dental inquiry in order to preserve the “pure” a priori rationalism of his 
metaphysics—is put back into deontology. But Kant himself was far from 
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taciturn about what he considered to be the empirical or substantive ele¬ 
ments of human nature and its manifestations in history. 


REASON IN HISTORY 

A. The Nature of Human Nature 

Man is an animal which requires a master for he certainly abuses his 
freedom with respect to other men, and although as a reasonable being 
he wishes to have a law which limits the freedom of all, his selfish animal 
impulses tempt him, where possible, to exempt himself from them. He 
thus requires a master, who will break his will and force him to obey a 
will that is universally valid, under which each can be free. 

Kant, On History 

Virtue can and must be taught. ... It is not innate. ... It is the product 
of pure practical reason insofar as the latter, in the consciousness of its 
superiority (through freedom), gains mastery over the inclinations. 

Kant, The Metaphysical Principles of Virtue 

Man, as animal endowed with the capacity of reason {animal rationa- 
bilis), can make of himself a rational animal {animal rationale )—and 
as such he first preserves himself and his species; secondly, he trains, 
instructs, and educates his species for domestic society; and thirdly, he 
governs it as a systematic whole (that is, a whole ordered by principles 
of reason) as is necessary for Enlightenment. 

Kant, Anthropology 

Human nature, like scientific knowledge and virtuous action, is not “given” 
for Kant but is constructed. The “natural” part of human nature is for ideal¬ 
ists and rationalists the “base” element in mankind, the bane of human exis¬ 
tence. Insofar as humanity is a cog in the machine of nature, a mere homo 
phenomenon (Sinnenwesen), it is insignificant and bestial. In the “state of 
nature,” humanity’s inclinations are perverse and unregulated; it has an 
unlimited propensity to overindulge its cravings for honor, pleasure, and 
power; and its childlike narcissism veils its lack of virtue.Left without a 
trainer, humanity has all the passions, impulses, and instincts of animals and 
all the vices and violent predilections of “savages.” 

To Kant, everything that is irrational is subhuman. He defines irratio¬ 
nalism {Unvernunft) as an “absence of rules” or a lack of discipline; and 
humankind “needs to act according to rules imposed by reason” if it is to 
introduce law and justice into the state of nature.Among the list of bes¬ 
tial and irrational elements in human nature are bad habits, unrestrained 
sense appetites, superstitious beliefs, wars, ignorance, misology, pathological 
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inclinations, envy, malice, “horrible lust,” masturbation, mental illusions and 
deficiencies, fanaticism, the “rabble” {Pdbel), and the two deepest impulses 
of human nature—the “love of life and the sexual drive. 

But what is even more reprehensible than “our dormant vices” and 
“vicious inclinations” is what Kant labels “immoral”—for here one chooses 
to do evil, such as in the cases of lying and suicide; one chooses to act, not 
out of ignorance of the moral law, but contrary to it.^^"^ And after all, it is 
the moral law that transforms an animal rationabile, a being capable of 
rationality, into the animal rationale, the “rational being.” 

Kant thought it is the “aim of nature” to elevate the human race from 
its moral depravity and lawless perversity to freedom, dignity, and rational¬ 
ity. There is a purposiveness {Zweckmassigkeit) in nature as a whole, a 
“secret plan,” that terminates in a moral Rechtsstaat and a perfectly stable 
and pacified society. The purpose of nature is to induce humanity to become 
fully human by outgrowing its nature, by becoming rational and good. His¬ 
tory and civil society are the vehicles that carry out nature’s plan. 

B. The Unity of Theory and Practice: Kant’s Philosophy 
of Political Ethics 

There can be no conflict of politics as a practical doctrine of right with 
ethics, as a theoretical doctrine of right. That is to say, there is no conflict 
of theory with practice. . . . Thus, objectively, or in theory, there is no 
conflict between morality and politics. Subjectively, however, in the selfish 
propensity of man (which should not be called “practice,” as this would 
imply that it rested on rational maxims), this conflict will always remain. 

Kant, Perpetual Peace 

I dread any change even though it appears very likely to better my condi¬ 
tion and I think I must respect this instinct (sic) of my nature. 

Kant, Letter to Herz 

Kant’s was the German theory of the French Revolution. Kant’s ideal of 
the state appeals to reason because he couldn’t appeal to contemporary 
history. 

Karl Marx 

Kant’s political philosophy puts forward a constitutional liberal’s vision of a 
rational and just Rechtsstaat. His political faith places its trust in an inscru¬ 
table Providence {Vorsehung) to work through the inherently antagonistic 
mechanism of human social intercourse (“asocial sociablity”) in order to 
achieve the goals Kant believed nature had destined for the human race. 
These goals are not intrinsically political or practical in character, but ethical 
“practical” politics is a means (albeit, an often sordid one, when “subjec¬ 
tive”) to bring about the moral “kingdom of ends.” 
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The ends to be established in the course of political evolution are the 
following: first, the legislation of a “republican” constitution in which the 
public rights of citizens are recognized and protected by sovereign law for as 
long as the citizenry remains loyal to their monarch and/or representatives; 
second, the establishment of a commonwealth of nations, a union cemented 
together by international legal treaties and disavowing any recourse to war 
or violence as a means of “settling” disputes; and third, the erection of a civil 
society founded upon the a priori values of freedom and justiced^^ 

To a considerable degree, Kant’s political ideas were the ideals of the 
French Enlightenment, especially those of Rousseau. Kant argued against 
both tyranny and democracy and in favor of a separation of powers in 
government;^^^ Kant’s ideal was a federated, international Republic. He 
believed that scholars, journalists, and theologians must be free to ponder 
and publish without fear of persecution. 

The “public use of reason” was duty-bound to obey the moral law. Per¬ 
haps the most significant political event of modern times, the French Revolu¬ 
tion, was in principle defended by Kant, not because he favored Jacobinism 
or the “Reign of Terror,” but because once a revolution has succeeded in sta¬ 
bilizing itself through the vehicle of the state, it becomes the obligation of all 
citizens to respect its political authority, no matter how it was acquired. 

Kant believed that cultural and intellectual enlightenment (“maturity,” 
Mundigkeit) would result from long-term political education, that “progress” 
and not merely development was inevitable. He regarded political progress as 
the historical development of moral character and the growth of individual 
freedom—classical liberal ideas. But Kant did not advocate material prosper¬ 
ity as a “good” to be pursued by the masses, nor did he look upon progress 
in economic or eudaimonistic terms. Even though the workings of everyday 
politics were immoral and relied upon “reciprocal self-interest,” the struggle 
for power and individual suffering, the cumulative result of social conflicts 
and political antagonisms was a further improvement of the species. 

A state {civitas) is legitimate only if it upholds the rights of law-abiding 
citizens and enacts the retributive functions of protecting civic order from 
the transgressions of those who assault it.^"^^ Kant’s ideal state is a perfect 
Rechtsstaat, a stable and absolute kingdom of laws. Accordingly, Kant’s view 
of government is a normative one; the principles that should regulate political 
conduct—justice, legal equality, and the categorical imperative—can become 
effective only if actual political behavior is compelled to conform to the time¬ 
less objective standards of right. A view more fundamentally opposed to 
Machiavelli’s rules for the direction of politics can scarcely be imagined. 

Kant’s philosophy of politics, his normative theory of the state, is indebted 
to Plato and the theory of Natural Law:^"^^ For Kant, “The Idea of a consti¬ 
tution in harmony with the natural right of man, one namely in which the 
citizens obedient to the law, besides being united, ought also to be legislative, 
lies at the basis of all political forms; and the body politic which, conceived 
in conformity to it by virtue of pure concepts of reason, signifies a Platonic 
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Ideal {res publica noumenon), is not an empty chimera, but rather the eter¬ 
nal norm for all civil organization in general, and averts all wan’’^"^^ 

As a political idealist, Kant was deeply opposed to the absolute authori¬ 
tarianism and rational instrumentalism of Hobbes and the egoistic relativism 
of Machiavelli, not to mention the notion of a “balance of power” between 
nationalistic Machtstaaten. Kant’s ideas of liberty, justice, natural rights, and 
civic equality were “liberal bourgeois” abstractions; but it would have been 
exceedingly difficult for a secular monk such as Kant seriously to have advo¬ 
cated “radical” democratic, much less “socialistic” ideals, given his geographi¬ 
cal isolation and conservative disposition. And the vision of Kant outfitted as a 
sans-culottes, storming the Bastille at the age of sixty-five, has little more than 
satirical value. No, Kant was a principled reformist who believed that much 
pain could be spared if an enlightened monarch would come along who would 
“force men to be free,” that is, to become obedient “for their own good.” 

Since Kant had little confidence in the ability of normal individuals to 
improve themselves voluntarily, much less the polity, and since he put even 
less stock in the joys of material life, Kant, like Plato, projected his republic 
into the indefinite future and divested it of any historical contaminations. 
Kant’s political faith lacked an appreciation of the economic, technological, 
and psychological factors that influenced the political conduct of his age. 
His optimism extended only to the future of the species as a whole, a belief 
in the power of “humanity” to fulfill nature’s “hidden plan” despite the best 
efforts of individuals to thwart it. The rationalization of history, the emer¬ 
gence of reason in the human species, was to Kant a process that had been 
preordained by an incomprehensible Providence. 


REASON IN HISTORY: KANT AND OBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

We shall content ourselves here with the completion of our task, namely, 
merely to outline the architectonic of all knowledge arising from pure 
reason; and in so doing we shall begin from the point of view at which the 
common root of our faculty of knowledge divides and throws out two 
stems, one of which is reason. By reason, I here understand the whole 
higher faculty of knowledge, and am therefore contrasting the rational 
with the empirical. ... If I abstract from all the content of knowledge, 
objectively regarded, then all knowledge, subjectively regarded, is either 
historical or rational. Historical knowledge is cognitio ex datis; rational 
knowledge is cognitio ex principiis. . . . Modes of rational knowledge 
which are rational objectively (that is, which can have their first origin 
solely in human reason) can be so entitled subjectively also, only when 
they have been derived from the universal sources of reason, that is, 
from principles—the sources from which there can also arise criticism 
nay, even the rejection of what has been learnt. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B 863-5 
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That kings should philosophize or philosophers become kings is not to 
be expected. Nor is it to be wished, since the possession of power inevi¬ 
tably corrupts the untrammeled judgment of reason. 

Kant, Perpetual Peace 

His goal was not the contentment of an animal at pasture, the tranquil¬ 
ity that corrupts, but the all-embracing Reason which links all men’s 
potentialities together and permits them to unfold. No other thinker of 
the Enlightenment attained so lofty a concept of reason. 

Karl Jaspers, Kant 


A. The Meaning and End of History: Its Reason 

Eighteenth-century philosophers of history before Kant were divided into 
two camps. Voltaire, Hume, and Gibbon had concerned themselves with 
the problem of defining an intersubjectively valid epistemology of history, a 
criterion to distinguish the true from the false in historical documentation 
and biblical criticism in order to make historiography into a science.On 
the other hand, speculative philosophers of history, especially Condorcet, 
Herder, Eessing, and Vico, were more concerned with the idea of a “univer¬ 
sal history,” a concept of the past that could depict the “course of the world” 
from a “prehistorical” state of irrational nature to a rational society of free 
individuals. Kant, while sharing the epistemological concern of the more 
analytically oriented philosophers of history in fields other than history, nev¬ 
ertheless was firmly committed to a more speculative philosophy of history. 

Like Bayle and Voltaire, Kant was concerned with the idea of historical 
truth. His problem was how the historical process could be described as a 
whole: in terms of constant material and intellectual progress (the “eudai- 
monistic idea of history”); as a constant degeneration from an originally 
felicitous state of nature (“terroristic history”); or, finally, as a cyclical rota¬ 
tion of the rise, fall, and rebirth of societies with human nature remaining 
the same despite the surface changes (“abderitic history”). 

Kant described the historical process in biological or organicist terms, as 
the series of teleologically governed events that purposively advances from 
a simpler, lawless form of organization to a more complex, rational system. 
As a critical rationalist and objective idealist, Kant did not place much value 
on historical “knowledge” of empirical data per se. Generalizations about 
(past) societies do not count for much when one attempts to understand 
either human nature or the nature of rationality in a Kantian framework. 
Nor can history show us how we ought to live, since the ends or purposes 
of the rational and good life are supersensible. 

Analytically or methodologically, Kant’s epistemological rupture between 
empirically contingent, factual historical data and universally necessary, ratio¬ 
nal moral principles locates the criterion of historical objectivity outside the 
historical process itself and within the metaphysical jurisdiction of practical 
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reason and providential design. A genuine “science of history,” that is, a sci¬ 
entific metaphysics of the quid facti of worldly events, is therefore out of the 
question. Since the “meaning” {Sinn) and “truth” {Wahrheit) of history can 
only be visualized in terms of its “ultimate purposes” {Endzwecke), only in ref¬ 
erence to the rational ends of a perfect state and a moral society, a speculative 
philosophy of history a la Kant gazes at the “Value” {Wert) of real history from 
an ahistorical, moral standpoint ostensibly situated at the “end of history.” 

Kant attached little importance to individual historical events or particular 
individuals. The totality of all deeds reveals a necessary pattern in history, 
a lawful development of history towards transcendental ethical goals. This 
pattern underlying all contingent acts is a providentially guided plan for the 
unilinear progress of humanity.^"^^ The “guiding thread of reason” in history 
propels human events up the road from war to peace, from nature to freedom. 
And the supersensible ground of history and reason, of nature and freedom, is 
“something in which the theoretical faculty gets bound up into unity with the 
practical (faculty of reason) in an intimate and obscure way.”^'^® 

Kant’s philosophy of history is at bottom a teleological theodicy. The “final 
ends” of history are identical with the “purpose” of human nature and the 
“end of man as a species.” And these ends are moral in nature. An obscure 
supersensible unity of nature and freedom, a unity known only by the name 
of Providence or through the insight of God, guarantees the positive out¬ 
come of history—the cosmopolitan rule of law.^"^^ At most, history provides 
us with a “clue to the explanation of the confusing game of human affairs. 
And reason is an ideal which humanity’s ascent from his animal nature {ani¬ 
mal rationabile) to his freedom {animal rationale) is destined to reach. 

B. Objective Idealism and the Theology of Reason 

Immanuel Kant was, arguably, the greatest Western philosopher since Aristo¬ 
tle, and, for the purposes of this work, the prototypical rationalist thinker.^^^ 
Like his illustrious Athenian and French predecessors, Kant believed that the 
universe was inherently purposive and lawful, that humanity was capable 
of disinterested, practical rationality, that knowledge, truth, and scientific 
objectivity were identical, and that history was the battleground between 
progressive, cosmopolitan agencies of reason, and retrogressive, selfish 
forces of affect. 

Kant was a dualist, an optimist, and an objective idealist. He juxtaposed 
reason and instinct, knowledge and sense perception, empirical statements 
of fact and synthetic a priori statements of necessary truth, free will and 
natural causality, things in themselves and phenomenal appearances, objec¬ 
tivity and subjectivity, the human race and the individual, and history and 
rationality. And within each component of these binary oppositions, Kant 
further decomposed the core notion into a constellation of subcomponents, 
so that reason, for example, was broken down into speculative, theoretical, 
practical, and dialectical reason. 
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Kant’s methodological dualism was, like Plato’s, a sophisticated, objec¬ 
tive idealist’s response to the challenges to metaphysics posed by empiri¬ 
cal science, historical relativism, and epistemological skepticism. But unlike 
preceding and later subjective idealists, Kant affirmed the reality of an inde¬ 
pendent material substratum of experience and incorporated into his meta¬ 
physics what he deemed the static, underlying principles of physical science. 
Though there are real oppositions within Kant’s worldview, the philosophy 
of Kant allows for greater interaction between the two sides of his antino¬ 
mies than does the philosophical system of any other idealist. 

Furthermore, Kant was a religious rationalist, a hrm believer in God and 
in a divine Providence invisibly steering the course of natural and historical 
events towards an ultimate state of well-being. Even more than Plato, Kant 
reduced the principles of theology and political philosophy to the laws of 
morality, and then he proceeded to declare the ethical life to be independent 
of and superior to the “mere appearances” of nature, knowledge, and history. 

Yet as his lectures on anthropology, education, politics, and other “empir¬ 
ical” subjects make clear, Kant by no means believed that the majority of 
humans lived moral lives. Quite the contrary: Kant’s reflections on the past 
and on his contemporaries reveal a disenchantment with the actual state of 
the world not dissimilar from the mature observations of Machiavelli and 
Max Weber. But Kant analyzed the “real world” from the other end of the 
periscope. Instead of conceding that the iniquity of humankind, “the radi¬ 
cal evil in human nature,” was ineradicable and thereby reducing the moral 
“ought” to the empirical “is,” Kant, like Plato, defended the rational neces¬ 
sity of elevating the Sein (what is) to the Sollen (what should be). 

Practical reason, or the substantive rationality of ethics and theology, 
was radically separated from the facts generated by theoretical reason, or 
formal rationality, but the law of morality alone was able to give significance 
to the facts. Unlike Plato, Kant seemed convinced that history [Sein) would 
eventually conform to the moral law [Sollen). This conviction of Kant’s was 
not a mere hope, but a faith. Kant thereby kept the idealistic aspirations of 
an optimistic rationalism, the critical strictures of a hard-headed skepticism, 
and the stern imperatives of a Pietist theology in a state of critical tension. 
Ultimately, Kant’s metaphysical and religious idealism outweighed his sci- 
entihc realism. 

Kant was a synthetic as well as a systematic philosopher. He acknowl¬ 
edged the merits of Descartes, Leibniz, Hume, Rousseau, and Newton, and 
then Kant proceeded to develop a “critical system” of epistemology, ethics, 
aesthetics, theology, political philosophy, and the philosophy of history. His 
arguments incorporated the strong points of his predecessors’ systems, as he 
saw them; his methods unquestionably assumed the “objectivity” and “time¬ 
less validity” of Newtonian mechanics. Euclidean geometry, and Leibniz’s 
distinction between a priori “truths of reason” and a posteriori “historical 
facts”; and his conclusions were as traditional as they were philosophically 
revolutionary. 
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Kant’s philosophy reflected the intellectual and political movements and 
ideals of his time as much as his life stood serenely apart from the activism 
of the late eighteenth century. His thought is both a quantitative synthesis of 
the English, French, and German intellectual traditions since the Renaissance 
and a qualitative break with the past. Yet Kant’s private life was far from 
being radical in any sense of the term and his thoughts about politics were 
often unrealistic, reformist, and even “antirevolutionary.” But they were not 
“counterrevolutionary.” Kant defended the French Revolution despite its 
excesses. And subsequent philosophers and scientists from Hegel and Fichte 
to Einstein and Strawson have continued to debate Kant’s theses as though 
they were contemporary. 

The last half of the eighteenth century witnessed the confluence of those 
historical events which, in unison, have created “modern” Western thought 
and civilization: the French and American revolutions; the industrial “rev¬ 
olution” in the capitalist mode of production; the spread of the ideal(s) 
of liberalism; and the technological applications of the laws of classical 
mechanics. The critical philosophy of Immanuel Kant was the culmination 
of this era of revolutionary rationalism. 

In the nineteenth century, Hegel would discard the “critical” (not to men¬ 
tion the “scientific”) underpinning of Kant’s objective idealism and would 
jettison as well Kant’s epistemological dualism. Hegel’s “religion of reason” 
attempted to historicize reason while at the same time it abandoned the 
Archimedean standpoint of the rational individual. Marx, the existentialists, 
positivists, and historicists renounced speculative metaphysics altogether. 
And in the twentieth century. Max Weber’s systematic sociology and com¬ 
parative history represent the most serious effort within modern European 
social theory to overturn the Kantian architectonic of reason and to redefine 
human knowledge as cognitio ex datis (knowledge from facts) and not cog- 
nitio ex principiis (knowledge from principles). 
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4 Max Weber 

The Disenchantment of Reason with 
the Domination of Rationality 


The only Thought which Philosophy brings with it to the contempla¬ 
tion of History, is the simple conception of Reason: that Reason is the 
Sovereign of the World, therefore, presents us with a rational process. 

Hegel, The Philosophy of History 

Men make their history, but they do not make it just as they please. They 
do not make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, but under 
circumstances directly encountered, given and transmitted from the past. 

Marx, The 18th Brumaire 

The task of history is to be the mediator between these (giants of the 
ages), and ever to give the motive and power to produce the great man. 
The aim of mankind can ultimately lie only in its highest examples. 

Nietzsche, The Use and Abuse of History 

History itself is the productive force for the creation of valuation, ide¬ 
als and purposes by which the significance of people and events is 
measured. ... It is said that the consciousness of relativity thus arises 
in history. No doubt every historical phenomenon is finite, and there¬ 
fore relative. The final problem of a critique of historical reason along 
these lines indicated is this; in history there is already formation and 
selection in the search for inner connections. . . . But are the experi¬ 
enced connections, the experienced values, meaning and purpose the 
last word of the historian? 

Max Dilthey, Pattern and Meaning in History 

The increasing intellectualization and rationalization (of the world) 
do not, therefore, indicate an increased and general knowledge of the 
conditions under which one lives. It means something else, namely the 
knowledge or belief that if one but wished one could learn it at any time. 
Hence, it means that principally there are no mysterious incalculable 
forces that come into play, but rather that one can, in principle, master 
all things by calculation. This means that the world is disenchanted. 

Max Weber, Science as a Vocation 
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Descartes gave Occidental philosophy a new point of departure by con¬ 
struing philosophical problems as essentially epistemological in character 
and by confining reason to the logical pursuit of necessary truths by self- 
conscious individuals. Kant reconstructed the Rationalists’ epistemological 
orientation so as to secure for theoretical reason a “scientific” foundation 
and to legislate the laws of practical reason for potentially moral actors. 

Max Weber took up these motifs of rationality, science, values, and the 
individual, and detached them from their context in speculative philosophy. He 
preserved the subjective starting point of modern Continental philosophy—the 
self-consciousness of the abstract individual—but rejected the claim of tran¬ 
scendental philosophy to establish a priori an objective knowledge of human 
nature and a universal hierarchy of substantive values. Instead, Max Weber 
substituted a conceptual framework of binary oppositions, the Ideal Types 
(Idealtypen), for philosophical categories and applied his methodology not to 
abstract notions called “reason” and “human nature” but to the comparative 
study of “action-oriented” individuals within social-historical settings. 

Weber completed the move begun by Saint-Simon, Comte, and J. S. Mill 
from philosophical rationalism to empirical social theory, and from histori¬ 
cal sociology to a “science of society.” In so doing he inverted the optimistic 
metaphysics of the Enlightenment and regarded history not as the progres¬ 
sive evolution of the human race towards a preordained state of perfect 
rationality, but as an inhnity of facts, individuals, and cultures without any 
underlying or transcendental “meaning” {Sinn) except that which is person¬ 
ally created. 

In Weber’s interdisciplinary study of Occidental civihzation(s), reason 
became instrumentalized when it was historically detached from substan¬ 
tive ideals. But this evolution of “formal rationality” from “substantive 
rationality” was necessary for the “rationalization” of science, law, and 
economic behavior, according to Weber. Partially as a result of his method¬ 
ology, the study of history became an empirical, cross-cultural analysis of 
the “objective causes” of social actions. But the scientific framework within 
which historical analysis must be conducted—“value-free” {Wertfrei) causal 
analysis—has also succeeded in mystifying the values, purposes, and ideol¬ 
ogy of the investigator. And psychologically speaking, Weber’s picture of 
the modern individual has contributed as much to certain antirationalist, 
“decisionistic” undercurrents of twentieth-century Existentialism as it has 
reaffirmed the truism that persons give meaning!s) to their lives and values 
to those meanings. 

The “iron cage” {Stahlhartes Gehduse)^ was Weber’s striking metaphor 
for the existential situation of the solitary, self-conscious, twentieth-century 
individual surrounded externally on all sides by a disenchanted world of 
technocratic bureaucracies and internally compelled to choose arbitrarily 
among competing hierarchies of values. 

As the post-seventeenth century forms of industrial organization and 
social conduct became more efficient, impersonal, and systematic—more 
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“rationalized”—due to the triumph in the West of capitalism and its affili¬ 
ated value system, the terms “rationality” {Rationalitdt) and “knowledge” 
{Erkenntnis or Wissenschaft) have become less synonymous with purely 
mental skills and more closely associated the processes of scientific, eco¬ 
nomic, and technological growth and innovation. 

Karl Marx resisted the fatalistic implications of the “rationalization of 
the world” under capitalism (in part because he was a firm believer in the 
blessings of science and industry) and also because he firmly rejected any 
attempt completely to subjectivize, to “individualize” either truth or moral¬ 
ity. The Marxian theory of historical materialism legitimized neither “meth¬ 
odological individualism” nor “value-relativism.”^ 

Max Weber, on the other hand, assumed that the termini a quo and 
ad quern (points of departure and arrival) of all scholarly investigations 
were individuals in specific social settings. Terms such as class, state, kin¬ 
ship group, and so forth, were heuristic fictions designed to aid the inquirer 
in his or her search for the “causally adequate” (kausal-adequat) objective 
explanations of the behavior of other individuals in similar historical situ¬ 
ations. And Weber believed that descriptive statements about individual or 
“typical” social events in no way permitted one to postulate “laws” about 
the behavior of all persons in similar past and/or future situations. 

Scientific statements made no recommendations for (political) action, 
according to Weber; there was no way to derive “ought” from “is” in his 
epistemology of the social sciences.^ “Objectivity” was a predicate only of 
accurate, retrospective causal explanations and not of political or moral 
value judgments. And the “science” {Wissenschaft) of history and society 
sought only to describe what had or might have happened, not what should 
or ought to have happened. Weber also had no sympathy for a “philosophy 
of history” that would “irresponsibly” spin out a self-fulfilling “plan” which 
individuals were somehow “destined” to carry out. 

History, for Marx on the other hand, was not something that excluded 
either value judgments or lawful predictions about future events. Marx fore¬ 
saw the realization of human reason only at the “end of history,” that is, at 
the conclusion of the “bourgeois epoch” of the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion when a “classless. Communist” society would end the unreason and 
alienation of historical labor.Marx tried to identify his “science of political 
economy” with the “class-conscious” unity of theory and practice suppos¬ 
edly characteristic of the proletariat. 

Weber, in contrast, was a voluntarist and a radical individualist, as well as 
by his own admission a nationalistic, “bourgeois liberal.” He regarded the 
historical process of rationalization as the increasing bureaucratization and 
depersonalization of all forms of life, not as a certain and welcomed triumph 
of the forces of right and justice over the agencies of iniquity and exploitation. 
An amoral and impersonal type of reason—formal rationality—had emerged 
from and supplanted a substantive rationality formerly tied to ultimate con¬ 
victions and metaphysical (or religious) ideas, in Weber’s view of history. 
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Within the Marxian tradition, human reason could not be fully rational 
until the historical conditions were present for its emancipation from its 
irrational, “prehistorical” forms. The “disenchantment of the world” to a 
Marxist is a necessary if agonizing stage in the historical development of 
human nature. 

To Max Weber, the scientization of existence, or the disenchantment of 
reason, meant not the increasing unification of the human race within a felic¬ 
itous world-order, but the schizophrenic decomposition of the “whole” per¬ 
son and the enforced specialization of the “scholarship industry.” Weber’s 
life and work reflected his constant struggle to fashion a unity out of sun¬ 
dered and often clashing fragments. 

In one sense at least, Weber stood squarely in the rationalist tradition in 
that the epistemological tools—the ideal types—that guided his empirical 
investigations were as polarized between conceptual extremes as were the 
ideas of Kant, Descartes, and Plato. But Weber also critically integrated into 
his methodology many of the features of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
German historiography and historicism, as well as some of the deepest con¬ 
victions of Nietzsche, and much of the materialist orientation of Marx, the 
legal positivists, and the economic historians who were his teachers and peers. 

Between 1804, the year of Kant’s death, and 1920, when Weber died, so 
many changes occurred in the ways in which educated persons fashioned 
the principles of modern philosophy, science, history, and rationality that it 
would be preposterous here to begin to document them.^ So I will make just 
a few remarks about those figures most directly pertinent to understanding 
Weber’s thoughts on history and rationality—Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, and 
Wilhelm Dilthey. 


HEGEL AND MARX: DIALECTICAL REASON AS 
THE RATIONALITY IN HISTORY 

What is rational is actual and what is actual is rational. On this con¬ 
viction the plain man like the philosopher takes his stand, and from it 
philosophy starts its study of the universe of nature. For since rational¬ 
ity (which is synonymous with the Idea) enters upon external existence 
simultaneously with its actualization, it emerges with an infinite wealth 
of forms, shapes and appearances. ... To comprehend what is, this is 
the task of philosophy, because what is, is reason. Whatever happens, 
every individual is a child of his time; philosophy too is its own time 
apprehended in thought. 

Hegel, The Philosophy of Right 

His whole system (Hegel’s) is as fundamentally thought out in historical 
terms as no other philosophy before him. 

Karl Ldwith, From Hegel to Nietzsche 
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All history is nothing but the continuous transformation of human nature. 

Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy 

It is the task of history . . . once the other-worldly truth has vanished, 
to establish the truth of this world. The immediate task of philosophy, 
which is in the service of history, is to unmask human self-alienation 
in its secular form now that it has never been unmasked in its secular 
form. Thus the criticism of heaven is transformed into the criticism of 
earth, the criticism of religion into the criticism of law, and the criticism 
of theology into the criticism of politics. 

Marx, Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right 

The dialectical materialism of Karl Marx is to Hegel’s dialectical ideal¬ 
ism what Copernicus’s heliocentric hypothesis was to Ptolemaic celestial 
mechanics: a revolution in which the monarch only is deposed and the 
underlying social structure is left intact. Marx dethroned reason as sover¬ 
eign of the world and removed Mind or Spirit [Geist) as the lord of history; 
he replaced rational idealism with the materialist interpretation of history. 
But Marx’s logical and economic categories retained in altered form the 
dialectical methodology Hegel had developed.*’ Instead of analyzing in self¬ 
reflection the nature of history, and instead of reducing historical events 
to an underlying process of thought, as did Hegel, Marx tended to reduce 
both historical and mental processes to “real,” “economic” conflicts and 
transformations. 

Hegel’s speculative idealism is an elaborate, rationalist metamorphosis 
of Christian metaphysics. It hypostasizes beneath historical events and indi¬ 
viduals an underlying “rational design of the world,” a teleology that is the 
artihce of the “wisdom of Divine Providence.”^ It then proceeds to equate 
this plan of Providence or “Divine Wisdom” with reason itself. The goal of 
history, the absolutely self-conscious unity of the real with the Idea, seemed 
to Hegel to be identical with the actualization of Reason in History [Die 
Vernunft in der Geschichte). In Hegelian Idealism, subject and object, con¬ 
sciousness and reality, are in an ontological sense identical, while being, for 
the historical “Moment,” separated. 

History for Hegel is the stage for the “development of Spirit {Geist) 
in time, the progress of the consciousness of freedom.”^ And since the 
“essence” {Wesen) of reality unfolds by means of such “contradictory 
oppositions” {gegenseitige Widerspriiche or Gegensdtze) as Being {Sein) 
and Non-Being {Nicht-Sein )—which are “mediated and transcended” {auf- 
gehoben) by Becoming fWerden )—the development of self-consciousness 
{Selbst-Bewusstsein) is a “negative” or dialectical succession of immanent 
changes within history. 

The “essence” of reality for Hegel is Reason or Mind; and the essence of 
reason is self-conscious, dialectical negativity. Reason, Mind, and Freedom 
become what they essentially are only by “passing through” intermediate 
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historical stages of “externalization” or “estrangement” {Entdusserung and 
Entfremdung) in order to “return” gradually and necessarily to what they 
are intended to be—the “totality” of rational reality, the unity of the univer¬ 
sal and the particular.^ 

Hegel’s descriptions of reason are in terms of “purposive activity” (like 
Weber’s), the “conscious certainty of being all reality,” the “law-giver and 
ruler” (like Kant’s), “spirit consciously aware of itself as its own world and 
of the world as itself,” as “cunning . . . which develops its existence through 
individual passions,” as the “Ethical life and the State,” or, simply, as “what 
is.”^° In sum, for Hegel: 

This Good, this Reason, in its most conscious form, is God. God gov¬ 
erns the World; the actual working of his government—the carrying out 
of his plan—is the History of the World. 

The rational ideals of the Enlightenment and the political ideas of the 
Erench Revolution—freedom, self-consciousness, historical progress, and 
critical reason—are carried to their ultimate metaphysical limits in Hegel’s 
philosophy. And Hegel’s metaphysics is in turn the theodicy of a speculative 
idealist. 

Marx appropriated from Hegel, “the only consistent and worthy method 
which philosophical investigation can adopt ... to take up History where 
Rationality begins to manifest itself in the actual conduct of the World’s 
affairs. But Marx revised the meanings of Hegel’s ontological categories— 
contradiction [Widerspruch), determination [Bestimmung), labor [Arbeit], 
alienation [Entfremdung), and history [Geschichte] —and made them “real” 
[ivirklich] or “material.” He then added his own materialist categories— 
class, exploitation, surplus value, the fetishism of commodities, and the (capi¬ 
talist in particular) mode of production—and applied them to the study of 
economic and social change. 

Marx learned from Hegel that there is a “reason” in history, but it is 
neither rational nor abstract “reason” for Marx. Rather, Marx believed that 
“reason,” like all other human properties and products, is its history. And 
therefore to understand reason, the human race, and unreason, it is impera¬ 
tive to analyze history. 

The Marxist method is moreover inconceivable except as an integration of 
dialectical rationalism with empirical (and practical) grasping of the facts. 

Ernest Mandel, Marxist Economic Theory, Vol. 1 

The genius of Marx, the secret of the continuing power of his thought, 
resides is his having been the first to construct real social models, based 
on an essentially long-term view of history. 

Eernand Braudel, Time, History, and the Social Sciences 
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I was greatly disturbed by the conflict between what is and what ought 
to be . . . the rationale (Vernunft) of the thing itself must be described in 
all its contradictions and find its unity in itself. 

Marx, Letter to His Father, 1837 

The thought process is itself a natural process. 

Marx, Letter to Kugelman, 1865 

But the essence of man is no abstraction inherent in each separate indi¬ 
vidual. In its reality it is the ensemble (aggregate) of social relations. 

Marx, Thesis on Feuerbach, #6 

To understand anything at all, Marx thought it had to be understood histori¬ 
cally. Reason and human nature were concepts or ideals which, like physical 
nature itself, had undergone and were undergoing transformations through 
the mediation of society.Societies had changed over time as the classes that 
composed them clashed and as modes of production had evolved from “pre¬ 
capitalist” to capitalist economic formations. The meaning of any word or 
activity was hence not ontologically stable but was created for functional 
reasons by historical agents. 

Marx adapted Hegel’s idea that history was in fact “world history” 
{Weltgeschichte), Hegel’s method of interpreting historical events in terms 
of oppositional or dialectical elements, and the belief of Vico, Condorcet, 
and other Enlightenment philosophers of history that history was move¬ 
ment. Marx inverted the rationalist-idealist relations between consciousness 
and material existence, and between philosophy and history. And he made 
reason an epiphenomenon of historical life. 

Like Machiavelli, whom Marx, Engels, and Lenin admired, Marx men¬ 
tioned “reason” rarely. And for a good reason. Since reason was an historical 
product and since history was still being made, reason—like history—was 
partial and incomplete. Moreover, in its alienated and ideological form (for 
Marx, this meant German Idealism and all religions), reason suffered from 
all the defects of mid-nineteenth-century industrial capitalism. 

Rational inquiry, which for Marx was historical materialism and the sci¬ 
ence of political economy, could be useful only insofar as it could become a 
tool or a catalyst for the proletarian revolution. For reason to emancipate 
itself from unreason, for “bourgeois philosophy” to become unnecessary or 
superfluous, reason had not merely to criticize itself, that is, to become his¬ 
torical or dialectical reason, but it had also to become revolutionary reason, 
or the rational articulation of revolutionary class consciousness and political 
praxis. For Marx, then, the capitalist mode of production and bourgeois 
social relations, which had been created historically by Occidental ruling 
classes and which were “justihed” and internalized by means of pseudo- 
rational ideologies, had to be “transcended” (aufgehoben) if the human spe¬ 
cies were to be freed from an alienated, irrational existence. 
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Within the revolutionary Marxist tradition, intellectual work and scientific 
research have both a theoretical and a practical obligation: theoretically, 
to unmask the ideological mystifications perpetrated by “bourgeois” social 
thought and science, and to carry out the “critique of all existing institu¬ 
tions”; and practically, to place empirical knowledge in the service of the 
oppressed classes so as to hasten a socialist revolution. Until the histori¬ 
cal preconditions for its emancipation from its irrational appearance within 
precommunist modes of production have been laid, reason must remain in 
a prerational form, just as human beings must stay not yet “fully human.” 

Marx’s eschatology of history created a myth of the “laws of histori¬ 
cal development” and the “necessity” of a proletarian revolution which 
subsequent historical events have not confirmed and which, perhaps, will 
never be confirmed. But the many imperfections in Marx’s work, and his 
mid-nineteenth-century positivistic belief that he had in fact created a pre¬ 
dictive science (of political economy), do not undercut the magnitude of his 
theoretical and empirical achievements. 

Marx saw that the clue to understanding “human nature” and human 
reason lay in explaining the historical development of our species and its 
rational activities; he understood that human nature was not an ontologi¬ 
cal category fixed for all times and that reason was not a frozen mental 
“faculty.” The genuine “rationalization of history” would mean the end to 
human exploitation and alienation. And the material liberation of humans 
from their self-created chains would make possible the social regeneration 
of rational life. 


NIETZSCHE: HISTORY OR “LIEE”? 

The philosopher, as a necessary man of tomorrow . . . always had to find 
himself, in opposition to his today. 

Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil 

He would serve history only so far as it serves life; but he who values its 
study beyond a certain point mutilates and degrades life. . . . History, 
so far as it serves life, serves an unhistorical power, and thus will never 
become a pure science like mathematics . . . and the fact that life does 
need the service of history must be as clearly grasped as that an excess 
of history ruins it. . . . History is necessary to the living man in three 
ways: in relation to his action and struggle (monumental history), his 
conservatism and reverence (antiquarian history), and his suffering and 
desire for deliverance (critical history). 

Nietzsche, The Use and Abuse of History 

When the inquirer . . . realizes how logic in that place (at the circumfer¬ 
ence) curls about itself and bites its own tail, he is struck with a new 
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perception: a tragic perception, which requires, to make it tolerable, the 
remedy of art. 

Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy 

Friedrich Nietzsche stood, historically speaking, midway between Marx and 
Weber and, philosophically speaking, far apart from the mainstreams of 
Western philosophy. Like Marx, Nietzsche was a severe critic of Hegel’s 
speculative idealism and of crude empiricism as well. And Nietzsche was, 
quite unlike Marx and Hegel, perhaps the most scintillating stylist in the 
German language, after Goethe and Heine. 

Nietzsche despised the philistine academic cults of his day, and he thought 
that the materialism and insipid religiosity of late nineteenth-century Ger¬ 
man “high” culture were as hypocritical as they were life-denying. Like 
Machiavelli, Nietzsche saw no God or Reason at the center of things, only 
perspectives and perspectives within perspectives. And all significant per¬ 
spectives, all meaningful subjective truths or points of view, had their genesis 
in the imaginations and wills of “great individuals.” 

As a classical philologist, Nietzsche was exceedingly conscious of the uses 
and abuses of language and he was completely enthralled by the aesthetic, 
supra-historical artistic creations of the greatest Greeks and Germans. 
Nietzsche’s famous studies of Greek tragedy and the genealogy of morals 
describe the evolution of aesthetic and moral concepts in terms of the evolu¬ 
tion of highly personalized languages of morals. 

To Nietzsche, the fact that the meanings of all ethical terms were rela¬ 
tive to the individual and the culture employing them meant, not merely 
that there is no intrinsic, objectively determined a priori hierarchy of values 
that is valid at all times for all situations, but that even if there were such a 
hierarchy, this would not remove the necessity of choice for the truly self- 
determining individual. 

Nietzsche’s moral “ideal” was not seen in traditional philosophical terms 
as a scientific, theological, or epistemological system of “ethical truths,” but 
rather it was concretized within the wills of those autonomous, “tragic” indi¬ 
viduals who placed their knowledge at the service of “life.” Nietzsche’s ideal 
was not to have no ideals, that is, to be “nihilistic,” but rather to entertain no 
externally determined, objectivistic value-systems, such as “scientific rational¬ 
ity,” political democracy, and the “slave ethics” of Christianity and socialism. 

The person and not the philosophy of Socrates represented to Nietzsche 
a pure example of historically vital individuality. Socrates was the archetype 
of the passionate, committed individual who had learned to discipline his 
passions and to carry out his commitments. He was also a moral and a 
rational man who had sought and found his salvation (self-realization) in 
the power of his own will to actualize his morality and rationality, and who 
had not depended upon some transcendental, otherworldly, or Biblical belief 
system to “ground” his beliefs and decisions. Socrates was the theoretical 
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philosopher who was antiphilosophical because he placed philosophy in the 
service of life and had integrated his life with philosophyd^ 

Like his model individuals, Socrates, Caesar, and Goethe, Nietzsche wor¬ 
shiped neither historical facts nor the physical sciences. Instead of seeing in 
the past an inexorable march of human civilization towards a predetermined 
kingdom of material prosperity, Nietzsche read history as a textbook of 
psychopathology, a book whose sole worth consisted in its ability to aid the 
production of “healthy” and “strong” individuals.^^ Like Marx, Nietzsche 
believed that all values, truths, and modes of rationality were the products of 
a history conditioned by human psychology and of individual psyches that 
were themselves historical products. At any moment in historical time, the 
individual alone must will into existence the meaning of his or her life and 
the values to orient that life; he or she must choose to be independent of the 
passive, unconscious “herd.” The person who would rise above history must 
learn to study history as a means to enhance his or her own life, to use one’s 
knowledge of the past to become “transhistorical.”^*’ 

Nietzsche thought that the irrational, antihistorical nature of life—the 
contingency of all things temporal—could only be denied, and not escaped. 
To be able to accept life, the individual must become strong enough to 
accept the arbitrary nature of everything. He or she must learn to overcome 
one’s fears and weaknesses. And a person can learn self-mastery or “self¬ 
overcoming” only by deciding to accept the incomprehensibility of what is 
and to cherish one’s “fate” {amor fati). The values of the “superior man” 
{der tibermensch) are therefore not to be found in the rational operations of 
cognition or in the “laws” of science, but are, rather, the voluntary, subjec¬ 
tive products of a powerful individual will. These values are realized within 
the art and science of learning how to live without illusions. 

Nietzsche’s methodological individualism and conceptual solipsism, his 
fear and abomination of the “masses,” and his demystification of popular 
belief systems, his idealization of the “decisionistic” individual, his critique 
of speculative metaphysics, and above all his sense of the relativity of the 
meanings and values of all things human, were to find their way into the 
worldview and methodology of Max Weber. But Nietzsche’s style and his 
antipolitical language of morals—his radically subjective, antiphilosophical 
philosophy of life—remain unique and unrepeatable. 


THE HISTORICAL CRITIQUE OE REASON: 

EROM HISTORY TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 

If one starts from Ideas and standards, one falls into unhistorical ratio¬ 
nalism and loses contact with empirical history and its practice. If one 
starts with the historical individual and thereby remains in harmony 
with research, a limitless relativism and skepticism threaten one. If one 
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attempts to come close to both through ingenious concepts of develop¬ 
ment the two aspects always break asunder. 

Friedrich Meinecke 

Man is what has happened to him, what he has done. . . . Man, in a 
word, has no nature: what he is ... is history. Expressed differently: 
what nature is to things, history, res gestae, is to man. 

Ortega Y Gasset, Toward a Philosophy of History 

The basis thesis of historicism is quite simple: The subject matter of his¬ 
tory is human life in its totality and multiplicity. . . the special quality 
of history does not consist in the statement of general laws or principles, 
but in the grasp, so far as possible, of the infinite variety of particular 
historical forms immersed in the passage of time. The meaning of his¬ 
tory does not lie hidden in some universal structure . . . but in the mul¬ 
tiplicity of individual manifestations at different ages and in different 
cultures. ... In short, history cannot be cast into a rational system: nor 
are its methods entirely rational. 

Hans Meyerhoff, The Philosophy of History in Our Time 

Thus each world-view expresses within its limitations one aspect of the 
universe. In this respect each is true. Each, however, is one sided. To 
contemplate all the aspects in their totality is denied to us. We see the 
pure light of truth only in various broken rays. . . . What man is, only 
his history tells us. 

Wilhelm Dilthey, “The Dream” 

From 1875 until World War II, the nature of reason ceased by and large to be 
a significant topic for philosophical discussion. The rejuvenation of histori¬ 
cal studies in the nineteenth century and the everyday facts of social, military, 
and class conflict contributed to the relative lack of concern for “Reason” 
among European theorists. Moreover, the ideas of Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, 
Darwin, and Freud, as well as the new ideologies of organicism, utilitarian¬ 
ism, positivism, and vitalism, contributed to the reorientation of intellectual 
debate around the notions of evolutionary change, scientific, technological, 
and social progress, and human irrationality, particularly as evidenced in 
such emanations of our “animal nature” as the “will,” “life(force),” and 
the “instincts.” So by the time of Max Weber’s work (1889-1920), the cat¬ 
egories of social and philosophical thought were drawn less strictly from 
rationalist and empiricist sources in traditional philosophy and more from 
the new “sciences” of biology, jurisprudence, history, and economics. 

The term “historicism” has been used to denote the tendency among certain 
intellectuals before World War II to view and assess all phenomena through 
the category of “historical development,” to define and evaluate the meaning 
and importance of human events in terms of their place within the “historical 
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process. Historicism had its roots both in the Romantics’ rebellion against 
classical, static ideas of reason and human nature, and within the Enlighten¬ 
ment tradition itself. From the latter came the notion of social progress, osten¬ 
sibly catalyzed by the growth of scientific knowledge. From the Romantic 
tradition, three figures in particular stood out: Goethe, because of his panthe¬ 
istic humanism; Jacobi, for his subjective idealism; and Herder, since he was 
viewed as the modern progenitor of linguistic and cultural relativism. 

Although “historicism” is a label that covers such antagonists as Comte, 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Mach on the one side, and Hegel, Marx, Dilthey, 
and Croce on the other, all of these thinkers were very much taken by the 
idea of development. Both the “naturalist historicists,” those who believed 
that human history was one stage in the development of nature, and the 
“metaphysical or idealist historicists,” or those who thought nature and 
human nature were stages in the development of history, were committed to 
the view that one understood something if and only if one understood it in 
terms of its development or context. 

For the Enlightenment, Hegel, and Marx, “development” {Entwicklung) 
meant progress, that is, unilinear improvement according to historically 
“immanent” “laws” of constant growth.To the Darwinists and natural¬ 
ists on the other hand, development meant historical change or biological 
evolution without any guarantee that the world or the human species would 
“improve.” In both cases, human nature, reason, and ethics—the catego¬ 
ries of thought as well as the objects of value and desire—were seen as in 
perpetual motion, as emerging products of the historical or evolutionary 
process. The clue to understanding the nature of thought lay in analyzing 
the individuals and cultures from which ideas emerged and not in restricting 
one’s inquiry to purely conceptual, “ahistorical” analysis. Or, in the words 
of Wilhelm Dilthey, “The hrst condition for the possibility of historical sci¬ 
ence is that I myself am a historical being—that he who studies history is the 
same as he who makes it.”^® 

By 1900, the “neo-Kantian” philosophers of Berlin, Heidelberg, Freiburg, 
Marburg, and Gottingen—Dilthey, Windelband, Rickert, Natorp, and 
Cohen, the most well-known—were faced with the epistemological problem 
of trying to preserve the “transcendental,” Kantian character of moral and 
scientihc judgments in the face of the strong attacks leveled by positivists 
and relativists on the a priori (universal and necessary) status of those judg¬ 
ments. Dilthey and Rickert, in particular, were concerned with redefining the 
relationships and boundaries between history, philosophy, and the “human 
sciences” {Geisteswissenschaften) on the one hand, and the “natural sci¬ 
ences” {Naturwissenschaften) on the other. Especially problematic to the 
neo-Kantians, and to Max Weber as well, was the epistemological status 
of such new disciplines as sociology, psychology, and economics, since they 
did not seem to ht neatly into either of the preexisting “sciences.” Hence the 
“logic” and “methodology” of the newly christened “social sciences” {Sozi- 
alwissenschaften) were to become one of Weber’s major concerns. 
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Wilhelm Dilthey was acutely aware of the threat posed by naturalism and 
relativism to the notion of an a priori “knowledge” of history and psychol¬ 
ogy. So he took it upon himself to explain the possibility of a “science of 
history” in terms of the “laws of descriptive psychology. 

Dilthey argued that to explain in causal terms (kausales Erkldren) why 
specific events happened as they did, one had to understand [verstehen] the 
life experiences of the individual historical actors. Dilthey’s self-styled “cri¬ 
tique of Historical Reason,” his “new science of hermeneutics,” asked the 
question: How is it possible to have scientific knowledge of past persons and 
events? His reply was that the objects of historical investigation and of the 
“cultural sciences” {Kulturwissenschaften) were Life {Leben), Experience 
{Erfahrung), and Understanding [Verstehen). To understand history, Dilthey 
argues, it was necessary to analyze the subjective, psychological precondi¬ 
tions of historical behavior as well as the expressions or “objectifications” of 
unique individuals. The epistemological subject was itself part of the process 
of historical development. And the historian had to learn to interpret or to 
make sense of unique historical events and actors by imaginatively “recon¬ 
structing” and “reliving” the thoughts, feelings, and values that had gone 
into the making of “objective” events.^^ 

The totality of the “objectifications” of subjective life was called “Objec¬ 
tive Mind” [objektiver Geist) by Dilthey. Objective Mind was supposed to 
denote both the dialectical interaction between the individual parts and the 
community comprising a social totality on the one hand, and the totality 
of an individual’s life experiences on the other hand. The Hegelian as well 
as the Kantian roots are clearly visible in Dilthey’s philosophy of history.^^ 

Dilthey attempted to resolve the conflict between “transcendental subjec¬ 
tivity” (the German philosophical tradition from Kant to Edmund Husserl)— 
whose subject and object was the conscious life of the self-reflecting individual 
thinker—and scientific objectivism, by incorporating the ideal of scientific 
objectivity within the methodology of transcendental idealism. The irrational¬ 
ity of unmediated, prereflective experience became comprehensible by “identi¬ 
fying” with another’s life and not by quantifying life statistically, reducing it to 
some other “explanatory variable,” or reifying it. 

Dilthey believed that the hermeneutic method of the human sciences had 
to interpret the whole of human reality in time and, moreover, had to give an 
empirical description of the meaning of individual events without morally 
justifying or evaluating them.^'^ He thought that hermeneutics, the science of 
“interpretive understanding,” provided the cultural and historical sciences 
with the objective validity of the natural sciences while simultaneously pre¬ 
serving the autonomy of Kantian and vitalist ideals. 

Rickert and Windelband also attempted to set up a methodology that would 
be characteristic of the cultural or “ideographic” (individualizing) sciences. 
Rickert limited the role of theoretical reason to the establishment of factual, 
empirical statements within the physical sciences. Moral evaluations remained 
subjective. To Rickert, the phenomena of nature were constituted according 
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to the general laws of the (Kantian) “understanding,” while the phenomena 
of culture and history were created when individuals related isolated facts to 
general systems of values. “Value-relations” {Wert-Beziehungen) were accord¬ 
ingly individual and unrepeatable, so cultural phenomena had unique histori¬ 
cal meanings. 

Windelband’s problem of how to establish the connection between the 
“general laws of things” and the unique realities of individual lives, their 
meanings and values, was “resolved,” in Rickert’s view, by transcenden- 
tally constructing the “general” and the “individual” as products of mind.^^ 
Culture and society were accordingly conceived as collective mental “objec¬ 
tifications” that could be understood only if one understood the psychol¬ 
ogy of the individual within the collectivity. And since the inquiring subject 
was itself an emergent historical being, the method of historical inquiry was 
identical to the process of self-reflection of the historical subject. 

For all their talk about history, culture, and society, Dilthey, Rickert, 
and Windelband remained aloof from empirical historical research. And 
their image of the natural sciences was a naive idealization based upon a 
superficial distinction between “subjectivity” and “objectivity,” as well as 
an untenable dichotomization of human knowledge into two distinct com¬ 
partments, the natural and the cultural sciences.^^ 

These cultural philosophers did not realize that “knowledge” in the 
“hard” sciences, of which physics was and remains the paradigm instance, 
was also in evolution and that there is an indispensable “subjective” or 
human component in those sciences as well. They may have succeeded in 
demonstrating that the methods, objects, and goals of those disciplines 
that sought to understand human history were in some respects different 
from the scientific laws descriptive of physical objects, but hardly in all 
respects. The arguments of the neo-Kantian historicists were thus as histori¬ 
cally rooted and subject to revision as were the lives of concrete historical 
individuals whom they never really attempted to analyze. And their language 
about history—as the preceding paragraphs make very clear—was extremely 
abstract, speculative, and even (in Kant’s sense) “transcendent.” 

Despite his efforts to steer clear of relativism and naturalism, Dilthey, 
the quintessential historicist, was a moral relativist and a subjective idealist. 
And for all their talk about historical reason, to the “metaphysical histori¬ 
cists” of neo-Kantian persuasions, the core of historical events was “irratio¬ 
nal life,” and history itself was the projection of the evolving structures of 
mind into lived time. 

Max Weber appropriated much of the language, cultural ideals, and 
conceptual dualisms of the historicists and neo-Kantians, but Weber actu¬ 
ally carried out the comparative historical research that had been merely 
programmatic for the philosophers of his time. Weber straddled two intel¬ 
lectual traditions—the empirically bent, problem-oriented economic, legal, 
and political inquiries of Marx, Leopold von Ranke, and Theodor Mom¬ 
msen, and the subjective, transcendental individualism of Nietzsche, the 
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neo-Kantians, and the historicists. From the former group, Weber learned 
that material interests were involved in all social action. From the latter, 
he developed the ideas that he reshaped into his methodology of the social 
sciences. 

Weber thus completed the move begun by Marx and Comte from history 
to social “science^ But the Leitmotiv of Weber’s social '"Wis sens chaff was 
an ideal of scientihc rationality, of “value-free” objectivity, that tended to 
subvert the incomparable richness of his comparative studies. 


MAX WEBER: THE DISENCHANTMENT OE REASON 

Der Wille zur Ohnmacht im Inneren ... ist mit dem “Widen zur Macht” 
in der Welt. . . nicht zu vereinigen. 

(“The will to impotence in inner life is not to be unihed with the will to 
power in the world.”) 

Weber, Gesammelte Politisiche Schriften 

Das Herz und das sittliche Urteil lassen sich nicht kommandieren und 
durfen es auch nicht. 

(“The heart and moral judgment cannot and may not be commanded.”) 

Weber, Letter to E. Baumgarten, July 5, 1887 

There was a man who took upon himself the fearful burden of living 
in two worlds, the vita contemplativa of the researcher and the vita 
activa of the politician who is obliged to choose according to the ethic 
of responsibility. . . . This man was Max Weber. He is one of those very 
few who lived according to a word that had been spoken over 400 years 
ago . . . “Here I stand, I can do no other, so help me God.” 

Paul Honigheim, On Max Weber 

The attempt by Max Weber to merge social theory with an “empirical sci¬ 
ence” of history and society is probably the most important effort of its kind 
in the twentieth century. But as I hope to show, the methodological dualism 
in his thought as a whole, and in his conceptualization of rationality in par¬ 
ticular, reveal a theoretical, even metaphysical, polarization of cognitive and 
affective elements that are in fact less split than Weber believed. 

I will not discuss or analyze in detail Weber’s social, political, cultural, 
psychological, and familial background, as this has been already done often, 
though not always well.^^ Instead, I will try to synthesize what attempts 
to be a reasonable consensus of others’ views concerning the tensions and 
antagonisms in Weber’s life and will then proceed directly to discuss Weber’s 
notions of rationality and rationalization. 
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Karl Jaspers has called Weber “the greatest German of our age” and “an 
embodied schism” almost in the same breath7^ Albert Salomon labeled him 
“a bourgeois Marx,” Donald Mackae “a maze,” and Friedrich Meinecke 
called Weber “Orestes” and “the German Machiavelli.”^^ Karl Jaspers, who 
knew Weber well, summarized him as “a contradictory personality,” a man 
whose passion for knowledge belied his indifference towards his personal 
accomplishments, whose devotion to methodical investigation and “matter 
of fact objectivity” {Sachlichkeit) coexisted with his view that all knowledge 
and values were relative to the epistemic historical subject, a man who was a 
slave to his work and a self-styled pragmatic “ethic of responsibility” {Verant- 
wortungsethik) yet who cherished individual freedom and heroic charisma^® 
In short, Weber, like Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, was “that Individual.” 

Weber was clearly a man of strong opinions, deep commitments, and 
passionate involvements. Yet his background, biases, scholarly training, 
scientihc aspirations, and “cultural superego” (to borrow a phrase from 
Arthur Mitzman, a Weber biographer, inter alia) inclined him to “bracket” 
his ideals, values, political convictions, and passions out of his “empirical 
science of society. ” 

That he failed to achieve completely his goal of “objective, value-free 
{Wertfrei), disinterested inquiry”—the chief aim, in fact, for all genuinely 
“scientihc” {wissenschaftliche) work, in Weber’s view—was inevitable, since 
overt and/or implicit theories, paradigms, assumptions, and hierarchies of 
values inescapably “color” the work of any social scientist, and to a lesser 
degree, the hndings of any “scientist,” tout court. But Weber’s quest for 
objectivity was an understandable reaction to the rampant extreme sub¬ 
jectivism and irrationalism of his culture and to the militant nationalism 
of Wilhelmine Germany and many of its learned apologists (such as the 
historian Treitschke). Weber was a self-professed “member of the bourgeois 
classes . . . brought up in their opinions and ideals.And the ambivalence 
exhibited in his divided loyalties to his personal, political, and scholarly lives 
rehected his desire both to reform (or “liberalize”) and defend the “social 
self” of his age, nation, class, profession, discipline (sociology), and person. 

Max Weber was a bourgeois scholar who lived in Imperial Germany dur¬ 
ing a time of unparalleled materialism, economic and military expansion. 
Having come from an elite, urban family with direct ties to these interests 
(through his father’s business and political associates) in Bismarckian Prus¬ 
sia, Weber had hrsthand knowledge of the practical affairs of capitalism, 
Realpolitik, and the scholarship industry.^^ 

Weber’s vita activa was that side of his existence that was engulfed by the 
“routine” {alltdglich) world of power politics {Machtpolitik) and acquisitive 
activity. This was the overrationalized, perfunctory universe of discourse 
and belief characteristic of Weber’s father and of the modern German 
nation-state. 

In this “outer world,” Weber acquired the self-discipline and the repres¬ 
sion of his nonintellectual inclinations he was literally to “read into” the 
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development of Occidental civilization and its “rational man.” The themes 
of patriarchy, asceticism, patrimonialism, authority, constitutional democ¬ 
racy, formal or technical rationality, empirical causality, material necessity, 
and scientific neutrality emerged from Weber’s lifelong contact with the 
world of his father. And these motifs implanted themselves in his conceptual 
generalizations about history and social behavior. But for all of his class sym¬ 
pathies for the German Machtstaat and the “ethic of responsibility,” which 
he associated with responsible, mature political and intellectual leadership, 
Weber felt profoundly disturbed by the world that modern capitalism and 
its “spirit of enterprise” had created—the world that had given Weber every 
opportunity but within which he felt himself a prisoner. 

Weber’s early studies of the 1880s and 1890s dealt primarily with the 
social problems engendered by the insatiable power-drives of capitalists, 
bureaucrats, politicians, and generals. And his training in law and economic 
history prepared him for a life of scholarship dedicated to serving the power- 
constellations of the nation-state with its imperialist designs. 

The Leitmotiv of Weber’s work before his “breakdown” in 1897 was the 
idea of the process of rationalization within the modern nation-state, that is, 
with the objective processes of currency, labor market, and legal “formaliza¬ 
tion” within the Prussian and Roman Empires. But with the onset of Weber’s 
anxieties and his five-year period of inactivity and recuperation, his mood 
and the temper of his work shifted. 

The economic, materialist orientation of Weber’s life and work before 
1897 was challenged and eventually complemented by a subjective, even 
religious, dimension. His analysis of the material causes and utilitarian inter¬ 
ests of historical collectivities and economic classes was transposed into a 
multicausal analysis of social life. And Weber’s increased awareness of the 
psychological components of human life came to form the infrastructure of 
his massive studies of the sociology of religion and the economic history of 
the West. This subjective component of human existence, this “inner world” 
of affective, conative, and moral elements, was something Weber had per¬ 
ceived in his mother’s character and Pietist religious sentiments, in Channing’s 
“unrealistic” pacifism, in the Christian humanism of the Evangelische-Sozial 
Verein, and in his own bridled instincts and unresolved conflicts. 

The irrationality, the incalculability of the inner life and its shifting atti¬ 
tudes, meanings, and values (as well as the idea of “charisma”), came to play 
almost as great a role in Weber’s essays after 1903 as did the idea of rational¬ 
ization. In these works Weber tried to combine the macroscopic, bourgeois 
historical materialism of his earlier days with a microscopic, sociological 
interpretation of the objective role played by individuals, their belief sys¬ 
tems, and human irrationalities, in social history. 

The Weberian Leitmotiv of rationalization was universalized to include 
not just the legal and economic components of social life, but all aspects of 
human existence. Weber’s materialist interpretation of history was gradually 
anchored within a “neo-Kantian methodology with positivist residues. 
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The social and historical “sciences” were made possible and meaningful 
{sinnvoll) by the selective preferences of action-oriented individuals, but 
they were ostensibly rendered “unscientific” by the “intrusion” of value 
judgments. 


THE FATE OF REASON 

It is the fate of our time, with its characteristic rationalization, intellec- 
tualization, and above all, disenchantment of the world, that precisely 
the ultimate and most sublime values have disappeared from public life, 
either into the shadow realm of mystical life or into the brotherliness of 
direct relationships between individuals. 

Weber, “Science as a Vocation” 


A. The Rationalization of the World 

In the last resort, the factor which produced Capitalism is the ratio¬ 
nal permanent enterprise, rational accounting, rational technology and 
rational law, but again not these alone. Necessary complementary fac¬ 
tors were the rational spirit, the rationalization of the conduct of life in 
general, and a rationalistic economic ethic. 

Weber, General Economic History 

Rationalization is the master conception through which cultures define 
their religious situation, and through which the sociology of religion 
must understand such cultural definitions of the situation. Rational¬ 
ization comprises, second, normative control or sanction. This is so 
because the teleological reference of the ideas in question implies that 
human actions are goal-oriented, in means-ends terms. . . . Weber’s 
“rationalization” is thus intellectual in that it has special reference to 
“existential” (through non-empirical) ideas, but it is also teleological 
or normative, in that it places obligations on men with respect to their 
conduct in this life. Third, rationalization comprises a conception of 
motivational commitment. . . . Here the dimension of rationalization 
concerns in the first instance the systematization of a pattern or program 
for life as a whole, which is given meaning by an existential conception 
of the universe, and within it the human condition in which this action 
is to be carried out. 

Talcott Parsons, “Introduction,” The Sociology of Religion 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that Weber’s empirical social his¬ 
tory and sociology of religion document the thesis that Occidental modes of 
thought and social organization are distinguishable from other conceptual 
and social systems primarily on the basis of Western formal rationality. And 
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formal or technical rationality is a product and a process that Western capi¬ 
talism has created and through which the “modern” world has acquired its 
distinctively technological character. 

Within the social strata and classes of urbanized Western societies the 
core components of rationality are remarkable similar, according to Weber: 

It is still true in theory that the middle class, by virtue of its distinctive 
pattern of economic life, inclines in the direction of a rational ethical 
religion, wherever conditions are present for the emergence of a rational 
ethical religion. When one compares the life of a lower middle-class 
person, particularly the urban artisan or the small trader, with the life of 
the peasant, it is clear that middle-class life has far less connection with 
nature. Consequently, dependence on magic for influencing the irratio¬ 
nal forces of nature cannot play the same role for the urban dweller as 
for the farmer. At the same time, it is clear that the economic foundation 
of the urban man’s life has a far more rational essential character, viz., 
calculability and capacity for purposive manipulation.^*’ 

Compare Weber’s description, which follows shortly after this citation, of 
the interdependence between economic formations, middle-class status, and 
religious ideas, with his portrait of the modern working class: 

In so far as the modern proletariat has a distinctive religious position, it is 
characterized by indifference to or rejection of religions common to large 
groups of the modern bourgeoisie. For the modern proletariat, the sense 
of dependence on one’s own achievements is supplanted by a conscious¬ 
ness of dependence on purely societal factors, economic conjunctures, 
and power relationships guaranteed by law. Any thought of dependence 
upon the course of natural or meteorological processes, or upon anything 
that might be regarded as subject to the influence of magic or providence 
has been eliminated... . Therefore, the rationalization of the proletariat, 
like that of the bourgeoisie of developed capitalism when it has come into 
the full possession of economic power, of which indeed the proletariat’s 
rationalism is a complementary phenomenon, cannot in the nature of the 
case easily possess a religious character and certainly cannot easily gener¬ 
ate a religion. Hence, in the sphere of proletarian rationalism, religion is 
generally supplanted by other ideological surrogates.^^ 

The rationalization of the world is essentially the long-term historical pro¬ 
cess of certain social groups (peasantry and artisans) becoming less important 
and others (bankers and businessmen) becoming more important. And this 
trend can be more sharply delineated by saying that in Weber’s “universal 
history,”^^ the more a society is rationalized, the more it assumes the mode 
of production, worldview, and government of the (capitalist) bourgeoisie. 

Weber thought the social, economic, and cultural evolution of the West 
was explainable in causal, empirical terms. But the categories of historical 
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explanation used by Weber, the ideal types, were themselves not historical 
generalizations but simplified and exaggerated “regulative principles” (in 
Kant’s sense) that were designed to synthesize and categorize the infinitely 
complex web of historical interconnections:^^ 

The elementary duty of scientific self-control and the only way to avoid 
serious and foolish blunders requires a sharp, precise distinction between 
the logically comparative analysis of reality by idtdX-types in the logical 
sense and the value-judgment of reality on the basis of ideals. An “ideal 
type” in our sense, to repeat once more, has no connection at all with 
value-judgments, and it has nothing to do with any type of perfection 
other than a purely logical one.'^° 

While Weber’s argument is not entirely convincing, given the ambiguities 
and confusions in his uses of the words “logical” and “value-judgment,” as 
well as the fact that no theory, least of all a “social” theory, is “perfectly” 
devoid of perspectives, judgments, and evaluations,"^^ it does help to clarify 
how Weber saw the process of rationalization. 

To Weber, the rationalization of the world was an analytical concept that 
depicted how cultures had defined and changed their intellectual, religious, 
and economic systems. Rationalization operated at the subjective or psy¬ 
chological level when individual members of the culture imputed “mean¬ 
ing” {Sinn) to their own or to others’ social actions and then attempted 
to explain these actions in terms of reasons. At the level of the individual, 
rationalization was the process of explaining in coherent terms the nature 
of goal-oriented behavior. 

Rationalization also entailed the activity of testing one’s beliefs by com¬ 
mitting one’s ideas to practical tests. The process of rationalization at the 
interpersonal level meant that teleological or purposive behavior was cultur¬ 
ally sanctioned or prohibited by social norms and/or legal codes. The dynam¬ 
ics of the subjective and intersubjective rationalization of behavior can be 
described as the movement in history and social behavior from prerational, 
or magical intuition and concrete operationalization (similar to Jean Piaget’s 
analysis of children’s cognitive development) to substantive religious, ethical, 
and economic codes, and then to formal logic and abstract reasoning. 

Rationalization is a theory of stages. Moreover, it’s a theory of historical 
stages and social action in which the boundaries between lower and higher 
forms of development are relative and elastic. Weber thought that while the 
process of history was not cyclical in the Hindu sense, the linear evolution of 
formal rationality could not be assured and that parts of the process could 
even reverse themselves. But he also thought this was an empirical hypoth¬ 
esis. Only the facts of history and the laws of social structure could confirm 
or refute evolutionary theories."^^ 

Weber tried to document his “pure” concept of rationalization by adduc¬ 
ing massive evidence from contemporary and past cultures. For example, 
the belief in divine providence was a constant feature of precapitalist or 
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“traditional” societies. And the belief in magic was part of the social ideol¬ 
ogy of feudal societies. Organized religions, in particular the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church, systematized and codified the methods for individuals to attain 
salvation. Religious beliefs were rationalized as religious bureaucracies were 
institutionalized and as magic and providence were shifted into the zone of 
the “irrational.” 

Similarly, in the evolution of law: 

The ever-increasing integration of all individuals and all fact-situations 
into one compulsory institution which today . . . rests in principles on 
formal “legal equality” has been achieved by two great rationalizing 
forces, i.e., first, by the extension of the market economy and second, by 
the bureaucratization of the activities of the organs of consensual com¬ 
munities. . . . The decisive factors in this transformation of the technical 
forms of autonomous legislation were: politically, the power-needs of 
the rulers and officials of the state as it was growing in strength and eco¬ 
nomically, the interests of those segments of society that were oriented 
towards power in the market."^^ 

Weber thought the distinguishing features of Western capitalism, the 
catalyst for the rationalization and disenchantment {Entzauberung, literally 
“the removal of magic”) of the world, were not only the rationalization of 
law and religion, but also: 

First, the rational organization of labor and of a market economy freed 
from the restrictions of a feudal Church and crown; 

Second, the rise of a mass, urban industrial civilization; 

Third, the growth of technology, mechanization, and applied mathematics; 

Fourth, the commercialization of social life; 

Fifth, the rise of the powerful nation-state with an expert officialdom and 
an efficient bureaucracy; 

Sixth, the development of capitalist accounting procedures and double¬ 
entry bookkeeping; and 

Seventh, the economic and ideological hegemony of the urban bourgeoisie."^"^ 

These were the preconditions for the rise of capitalism as the dominant 
mode of Western economic organization. And the triumph of capitalism 
over precapitalist social structures also meant that the “process of intellectu- 
alization of which ‘scientific progress’ is . . . the most important fraction”"^^ 
became the “fate” {Schicksal) of Western individuals. 

B. The Irrationalities of Rationalization 

For the purposes of a typological scientific analysis it is convenient to 
treat all irrational, affectually determined elements of behavior as fac¬ 
tors of deviation from a conceptually pure type of rational action. 

Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 
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The maximum of formal rationality in capital accounting is possible 
only where the workers are subjected to the authority of business man¬ 
agement. This is a further specific element of substantive irrationality in 
the modern economic order. 

Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 

From a non-Western or dissident viewpoint within the West, the peculiar 
activity of rationalization in the West may well appear irrational: 

For in all the above cases it is a question of the specific and peculiar ratio¬ 
nalism of Western culture. Now by this term very different things may 
be understood. . . . There is, for example, rationalization of mystic con¬ 
templation, that is an attitude which, viewed from other departments of 
life, is specifically irrational, just as much as there are rationalizations of 
economic life, of technique, of scientific research, of military training, 
of law and administration. Furthermore, each one of these fields may be 
rationalized in terms of very different ultimate values and ends, and what 
is rational from one point of view may well be irrational from another. 

Weber’s historicism and relativism, as well as his value pluralism, are 
evident in such passages."^^ Weber thought there were no objectively binding 
cultural, much less transcendental, values, merely a plurality of competing 
interests, principles, and perspectives: 

The impossibility of a “scientific” administration of practical (in Kant’s 
sense) standpoints follows because of several reasons. It is in principle 
senseless because the different hierarchies of values in the world stand 
next to one another in an unending battle."^^ 

Without a suprahistorical, impartial moral law, Weber saw no way objec¬ 
tively to settle value disputes. So rather than trying by means of anthro¬ 
pological research or logical argumentation to come up with a reasonable 
hierarchy of values, Weber attempted to banish what he called inherently 
subjective value-components from the kingdom of “science” and to confine 
them within the sphere of the affective and the “irrational.” 

Weber left his position vulnerable to the charge that “value neutrality” 
was in fact a substantive value, moreover one that left the profit-oriented cap¬ 
italist mode of production intact, because it would have been “unscientihc” 
to condemn as “unjust” what from Weber’s pluralist perspective was simply 
a competing standard of justice."^^ Thus, on the one hand, Weber claimed 
that moral principles exist within a social and historical context that delimits 
their substantive content. And on the other hand, it follows that, since there 
is no universally valid, monistic hierarchy of values or substantive criterion of 
rationality, one has to choose in an arbitrary, nonscientific way between the 
available alternatives in order to create one’s own ethical hierarchy. 
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But the decision to be “objective” is itself the creation of an ideal (and of an 
ideal type) of objectivity, and this decision cannot, within Weber’s framework, 
be defended on more than pragmatic grounds against the decision to be “sub¬ 
jective” and thus to renounce altogether scholarly logic and “rational proce¬ 
dures.” In the end, Weber’s position is either not rational enough, because, 
given its presuppositions about the nature of history and ethics, it cannot 
give transhistorical criteria to determine what is rational or moral. Or it is 
not irrational, arational, or subjective enough, because within its neo-Kantian 
methodological framework of liberal, pluralist individualism resides a positiv¬ 
istic belief in the transparency of facts and the externality of scientific truths. 

As rational behavior and social institutions become more rationalized, 
the belief systems that had appeared plausible to the individuals who had 
created and adhered to them are progressively shifted into the sphere of the 
“unreasonable” and “irrational” by later cultures: 

The general result of the modern form of thoroughly rationalizing the 
conception of the world and the way of life, theoretically and practi¬ 
cally, in a purposive manner has been that religion has been shifted into 
the realm of the irrational. This has been more the case the further the 
type of purposive rationalization has progressed, if one takes the stand¬ 
point of an intellectual articulation of an image of the world. 

After discussing the rationalization of music with a residue of “inescap¬ 
able irrationality,”^^ Weber comes to the core of his position, the center of 
his social metaphysics: 

The various great ways of leading a rational and methodical life have 
been characterized by irrational presuppositions, which have been 
accepted simply as “given,” and which have been incorporated into such 
ways of life. What these presuppositions have been is historically and 
socially determined, at least to a very large extent, through the peculiar¬ 
ity of those strata that have been the carriers of the ways of life during 
its formative and decisive period. The interest situation of these strata 
as determined socially and psychologically, had made for their peculiar¬ 
ity. ... Furthermore, the irrational elements in the rationalization of real¬ 
ity have been the loci to which the irrepressible quest of intellectualism 
for the possession of supernatural values has been compelled to retreat.^^ 


TYPES OF SOCIAL ACTION: AFFECTIVE, TRADITIONAL, 
VALUE-RATIONAL, AND PURPOSIVE-RATIONAL 

Weber’s model of social and historical explanation is essentially a circular 
one. The rational and irrational beliefs and strategies individuals adopt to 
act out their values and ideologies in the long-run affect and transform the 
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preexisting social, economic, and historical conditions that gave rise to the 
existing constellations of interest-groups and classes. Unlike Marx, for whom 
the direction of historical determination was essentially unilinear,^^ Weber 
employed a more circular model to explain the interrelations among class 
interests, political ideas, and individual modes of social behavior and belief. 

Weber did not believe that the “base-superstructure” model of historical 
materialism was in all cases the best historical explanation.''"^ The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism and his collected essays on the sociology 
of religion attempt to document empirically his belief in the social power of 
ideas. But at times, Weber used a quasi-Marxian paradigm of “economic 
determination in the last instance”: “Not ideas but material and ideal inter¬ 
ests directly govern men’s conduct. 

One problem that arises is to distinguish between ideas and “ideal inter¬ 
ests.” Presumably, the “ideal interest” of “personal salvation” or “collec¬ 
tive redemption” would be part of a belief structure one could call a set 
of ideas, or an ideology. Since the nature of “material interests” seems less 
problematic—biological needs and social-psychological acquisitive desires 
would certainly fit—the problem from a Weberian perspective is to make 
more precise the social nature of ideal interests and to explain their role as 
causal agents. A strong formulation of their status appears in The Protes¬ 
tant Ethic: 

As far as the influence of the Puritan outlook extended, under all 
circumstances—and that is, of course, much more important than the 
mere encouragement of capital accumulation—it favored the develop¬ 
ment of a rational bourgeois economic life; it was the most important, 
& above all the only consistent influence in the development of that life. 
It stood at the cradle of modern economic life.^^ 

To Weber, the Calvinist religion, ethical outlook, and soteriology were 
the indispensable preconditions for and catalysts of the historical formation 
of “rational bourgeois economic life.”^^ This is not the place to debate the 
empirical merits of Weber’s controversial thesis, but one must balance the 
logical sense of the Puritan outlook merely having “favored the development” 
against the supposition that, counterfactually speaking, the nonexistence of 
that outlook would or might have resulted in the absence of capitalist eco¬ 
nomic life. In other words, was the Puritan outlook—which Weber himself 
admitted was foreshadowed to some degree within Renaissance Catholicism, 
a topic I discussed in Chapter 2— both a necessary and a sufficient condition 
for the rise of capitalism? 

It clearly was not a sufficient condition, and Weber himself provided the 
confirmation of this claim. But would modern capitalism and the “rational¬ 
ization of the world” have emerged from the Renaissance if the Reformation 
had not taken place? I suspect it might have, though the process would prob¬ 
ably have taken longer and the historical evolution of “modern” economic 
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and ethical life might have been considerably different. In any case, the Prot¬ 
estant Ethic is perhaps the strongest example Weber has given to document 
his meaning of historical causality. 

A somewhat different measure of causal strength appears in Weber’s discus¬ 
sion of the historical evolution of the law: 

Law guarantees by no means only economic interests, but rather the 
most diverse interests ranging from the most elementary one of protec¬ 
tion of personal security to such purely ideal goods as personal honor or 
the honor of the divine powers. Above all, it guarantees political, eccle¬ 
siastical, familial, and other positions of authority as well as positions 
of social preeminence of any kind which may indeed be economically 
relevant in the most diverse ways but which are neither economic in 
themselves nor sought for preponderantly economic ends.^^ 

In this passage, Weber has made it a bit clearer what an “ideal interest” 
might be—a personal value, such as honor—but he has also refused to reduce 
one component of formal rationality, modern law, to one sphere of material 
interests, the capitalist mode of production. 

There is no linear causal chain of determination between a “base” of 
purely economic interests and a “superstructure” of ideal interests and con¬ 
sciousness itself, of which law is a part. For vulgar Marxists, Weber’s claim 
is too weak: The economic and ideological needs of a particular ruling class 
for legitimization of their power and political authority would by themselves 
have created both the form and the content of legal codes and procedures. 
The law, like the state, has no autonomy from the economic infrastructure 
in orthodox or naive dialectical materialism. More sophisticated Marxists 
would agree with Weber insofar as his analysis leaves open the possibility 
of “economic determination in the last instance,” to cite Engels, if not in 
exclusive economic determination. Weber’s argument for reciprocal deter¬ 
mination between ideal and material interests is, once again, best illustrated 
by an example from the history of law: 

To the extent to which the rationality of the organization of authority 
increased, irrational forms of procedure were eliminated and the sub¬ 
stantive law was systematized, i.e., the law as a whole was rationalized. 
However, these rationalizing tendencies were not part of an articulate 
and unambiguous policy on the part of the wielders of power; they were 
rather driven in this direction by the needs of their own rational admin¬ 
istration, as, for instance, in the case of the administrative machinery of 
the Papacy, or by powerful interest-groups with whom they were allied 
and to whom rationality in substantive law and process constituted an 
advantage, as, for instance, to the bourgeois classes of Rome, of the late 
Middle Ages, or of modern times. Where these interests were absent 
the secularization of the law, and the growth of a specialized, strictly 
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formal mode of juridical thought either remained in a incipient stage or 
was even positively counteracted. . . . The aim is to find a type of law 
which is most appropriate to the expidential and ethical goals of the 
authorities in question. 

Once again, “interests” are depicted by Weber in material and ideal (ideo¬ 
logical in this case) terms. But unlike the sway of the Puritan ethic over the 
secular, ascetic, and rational economic conduct of the Calvinists (for whom 
the right economic action was that ethical conduct “upon which premiums 
were placed”), the interests that generated the systematization (rationaliza¬ 
tion) of canon and public law were far less oriented towards an ideology of 
salvation. 

Weber’s argument ultimately rests upon a notion of the periodization 
of history. What drove people to political action in the Roman era are not 
the same material and ideal interests that had the greatest influence during 
the Reformation or in this century. But the conceptual structures used to 
explain the “motor forces” of historical and social action are the same in 
these instances, and Weber’s ideal types are designed to (re)construct the 
“universal historical” ideals of authority, domination, and so forth. Only the 
“hlling,” the specihc historical variations upon the ideal-typical themes, is 
relative to the period being analyzed. The problem for the historical sciences 
would then be to determine which set of cultural forces impelled significant 
individuals to act as they did. And the problem for the critical social theorist 
would be to unmask the ideologies that legitimized certain power relations 
and to reveal the irrational consequences of the rationalization of the mate¬ 
rial and intellectual worlds. 

In their Introduction to From Max Weber, Hans Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills contrast Marx’s analysis of the capitalist mode of production, with 
its inevitable irrational and destructive consequences (such as the “anarchy 
of production,” absolute and relative impoverishment of millions, wars of 
colonial and neocolonial expansion, etc.) with Weber’s tendency to omit the 
“crises” of capitalism and instead to stress its “efficiency” 

For Marx, the rational elements of society were the means which served, 
yet which increasingly contradicted, unmastered and irrational elements. 
For Weber, capitalism is the highest form of rational operations; yet it 
is implemented by two irrationalities: the remains of an originally reli¬ 
giously anchored attitude; the irrational calling & drive for continuous 
work; and modern socialism, seen as the “utopia” of those who cannot 
stand up under what seems to them the senseless injustice of an economic 
order which makes them dependent upon propertied entrpreneurs.^^ 

Whereas Marx thought the internal “contradictions” within the capitalist 
system between the private ownership of the means of production and the 
social relations of production would inevitably result in class wars and the 
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emergence of proletarian socialism, Weber regarded socialism as the undesir¬ 
able magnification of authoritarian trends towards bureaucratic domination 
already present in German industrial society. For Weber, the chief irrationali¬ 
ties, the perhaps irrational and unintentional consequences of the capitalist 
rationalization of the world, were primarily interior and subjective: 

The conflict between empirical reality and this conception of the world 
as a meaningful totality, which is based on a religious postulate, pro¬ 
duces the strongest tensions in man’s inner life as well as in his external 
relationship to the world. . . . The ultimate question of all metaphysics 
has always been something like this: If the world as a whole and life in 
particular were to have a meaning [Sinn], what it might be, and how 
would the world have to look to correspond to it?^^ 

Weber’s concern for “meaning,” “values,” and “purposes” was an exis¬ 
tential reaction typical of many intellectuals of his time to the demise of 
orthodox theologies and belief systems and to the discomfort they experi¬ 
enced from the crass materialisms of rapaciously acquisitive Western society. 

To Weber, a complex of meanings [Sinnenzusammenhang) predetermined 
both the private, subjective meanings or motives an individual attributes to 
his or her acts, and the “pure type of subjective meaning attributed to the 
hypothetical actor or actor in a given type of action.”*’^ He regarded the pro¬ 
cess of rationalization, the attitude of scientific detachment and objectivity, 
and the existence of a powerful nation-state as necessary components of an 
external totality, which to the individual was meaningful only if the indi¬ 
vidual’s attitudes were “realistic.” Weber thereby privatized the conceptual 
antagonism between the ideal (ought) and real (is) and renounced as utopian 
and self-defeating the political attempts made by anarchists, pacifists, and 
socialists to legislate what Weber deemed “ultimate” value judgments. 

To Marx on the other hand, the tension between is and ought and the 
conflict between odious social realities and normative egalitarian ideals were 
capable of resolution within the dialectical unity of theory and practice. The 
external, objective social and economic formations produce collective as 
well as individual alienation, reification, and estrangement. Though Marx’s 
view is very complex and often programmatic, essentially he thought that 
if the external relations in society were transformed by communism, the 
inner conflicts of individuals would recede in proportion to the degree of 
the objective transformation of capitalist society . Weber, on the other hand, 
considered psychological tension to be more or less inevitable, given the irra¬ 
tional, affective nature of individuals, the “iron cage” {stahlhartes Gehduse) 
of bureaucratic modern life, and the insolubility of value disputes. 

Although irrationality is a necessary “infrastructure” of the cosmos and 
the human mind, Weber by no means identifies it with freedom: 

The characteristic of “incalculability,” equally great but not greater than 
that of “blind forces of nature,” is the privilege of the insane. On the 
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one hand, we associate the highest measure of an empirical “feeling of 
freedom” with those actions which we are conscious of performing ratio¬ 
nally, i.e., in the absence of physical and psychic “coercion,” emotional 
“affects” and “accidental disturbances” of the clarity of judgment, in 
which we pursue a clearly perceived end by “means” which are the most 
adequate in accordance with the extent of our knowledge, i.e., in accor¬ 
dance with empirical rules. . . . The impossibility of purely pragmatic 
history is determined by the fact that the action of men is not interpre¬ 
table in such purely rational terms, that not only irrational “prejudices,” 
errors in thinking and factual errors but also “temperament,” moods, 
and “affects” disturb his freedom—in brief, that his action too . . . par¬ 
takes empirical “meaninglessness” of “natural change”.... Action shares 
this kind of “irrationality” with every natural event, and when the his¬ 
torian in the interpretation of historical interconnections speaks of the 
“irrationality” of human action as a disturbing factor, he is comparing 
historical-empirical action not with the phenomena of nature but with 
the ideal of a purely rational, i.e., absolutely purposeful, action which is 
absolutely oriented towards the adequate means. 

Irrational components, unpredictable elements of human conduct and 
motivation, are necessary elements of the “personality” of a modern individ¬ 
ual, in Weber’s view, as well as in Schopenhauer’s, Nietzsche’s, Pareto’s, Dur- 
kheim’s, and Freud’s studies of human behavior. But Weber’s ambivalence 
towards the rationalization of the world has a positive as well as a negative 
side: The more an individual successfully performs a rational action and 
achieves a specific aim by selecting the “most appropriate means” towards 
that goal, the greater is his or her “feeling of empirical freedom.” While it 
is hard to say what “empirical” freedom might be—perhaps Kant’s negative 
freedom from natural causality is close—there is no question that freedom, 
or consciously determined action, is of crucial importance to Weber’s indi¬ 
vidual adrift in the world of the “iron cage.”^^ 

The objective disadvantages of the rationalization process are more inti¬ 
mated than enunciated by Weber. In his classic essay on Marx and Weber, Karl 
Lowith has succinctly expressed what seemed to have been Weber’s attitude 
towards rationalization, though Lowith tended to read Weber through ide¬ 
alist spectacles: 

But Weber attempts to render intelligible this general process of ratio¬ 
nalization of our entire life for the reason that the rationality springing 
from it is something “irrational” and unintelligible. Thus, for example, 
whereas money-making for the purpose of self-preservation is rational 
and intelligible, the specifically rationalized money-making for money¬ 
making’s sake—“conceived purely as an end in itself”—is specifically 
irrational. In his answer to one of Brentano’s criticisms Weber expressly 
establishes this elementary and decisive finding; every radical rational¬ 
ization creates irrationalities with the necessity of a fate. . . . The upshot 
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of this universal rationalization of life is a system of dependency on 
all sides, an “iron cage,” a general “apparatization” of man, an inevi¬ 
table regimentation of each one into an “enterprise” [Betriebe] which 
at the moment is determinative, whether in economics or in science. 
And “in spite of all” . . . this rationality, for Weber himself, is the site 
of freedom.^*’ 

Part of what Weber and Robert Merton have called “the paradox of 
unintended consequences” is the fact that one can never predict with com¬ 
plete assurance what the social results of one’s actions will be.^^ What at 
one moment in time appeared to have been perfectly “rational” may later 
be seen to have had irrational, even disastrous, consequences. 

Regarding the irrational consequences of capitalism, Weber failed to 
make explicit and to hold up for rational evaluation the means-end schema 
of capitalist, profit-oriented rationality. He did not fundamentally call into 
question the goals of the capitalist system as a whole. And so when the 
consequences of the “apparatization” of the world include the debasement 
of “man as an end” and the elevation of commodities, profits, and physical 
appearances into the zone of “ultimate values” for Western social agents, 
Weber remained mute regarding the possibly objective irrationality of the 
logic of the capitalist system. 

Although Weber would probably have argued against the revolutionary 
exhortation to rejuvenate the “original” relationship between humanity as 
an “end-in-itself” and capitalist rationality as a means to serve humane ends, 
such as justice and self-determination, he would have rejected this “radical 
solution” on the basis of a deep-rooted pessimism about the realistic chances 
of political and social improvement.^^ In Weber’s view, the “ethical irratio¬ 
nality of the world,” must be endured, tolerated, and rationalized—bit by bit. 
Weber would have classified the revolutionary Marxism of Gydrgy Lukacs 
and Karl Korsch (and he did of Ernst Bloch) as an “absolute moralism of ulti¬ 
mate ends” {Gesinnungsethik), as immature and unrealistic “Utopianism.” 

Against this revolutionary “dogmatism,” Weber put forward his alleg¬ 
edly more modest, pragmatic, and sober “ethic of responsibility” {Verant- 
wortugnsethik)T^ He might even have gone so far as to have commended 
Benjamin Nelson’s attack on Herbert Marcuse’s critique of Weber’s con¬ 
cept of technical reason at the 1964 Weber Congress in Heidelberg. Nelson 
asserted: 

Rationality and rationalization of some sort arise in any activity involv¬ 
ing (a) allocation of scarce resources to competing uses, (b) resort to 
technology requiring a high division of labor. So long, therefore, as 
large-scale differentiated society endures, reification, alienation, and 
self-estrangement will occur. To think otherwise is to suffer from a tragic 
reluctance to accept the inevitable social-cultural infrastructure of com¬ 
plex civil societies. 
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The real “tragedy” here lies not with “Utopian thinking,” but with the 
glib and disingenuous resignation to so-called inevitable social-cultural 
imperatives. Weber himself resisted the temptation to generalize from past 
social problems to future possibilities, and Nelson’s tendentious pessimism 
excludes a priori the prospect of a future historical form of a nonrepressive 
social rationality. 

Irrational modes of thought and experience are more exacerbated at cer¬ 
tain times than at others. The factors producing this exacerbation show no 
logical or empirical sign of being “inevitable.” Particular modes of social 
and economic organization and production bring about ranges of conscious¬ 
ness and social conduct even within the same society. Within any highly 
organized sphere of production and distribution there are highly differenti¬ 
ated reactions to more or less uniform social stimuli. 

It is important in this context analytically and empirically to distinguish 
the seemingly genetic “irrational” and affective parts of human beings 
and their interactions—which are manifested in every society—from 
those “irrational” subjective states and objective economic forces that are 
unique to specific forms of social organization. What appears to me to be 
an obvious flaw in accounts such as Nelson’s, and which is a tendency to 
which Weber himself sometimes succumbed, is uncritically to reduce all 
sources of “irrational” or arational belief and conduct to socio-historical 
causes. Conversely, the relatively invariant (at least until the age of genetic 
engineering) nature of human biological needs and desires does not entail 
a similar, “predetermined” invariance in socio-cultural formations, beliefs, 
and actions. 

Weber’s social theory presents an almost Manichean view of the nature of 
rationality and irrationality,^^ but it is a dialectical Manicheanism: the latter 
springs out of the former, as unreason emerges from reason in social values, 
beliefs, motives, actions, and worldviews. In any of Weber’s historical stud¬ 
ies, huge amounts of data are analyzed and synthesized according to their 
relevance to his architectonic scaffolding—the world-historical tendency 
towards universal rationalization. Weber’s implementation of ideal types 
contributes to this dualistic or Manichean aspect of his methodology. While 
I would not go so far as Marcuse has gone in exclusively identifying the ideal 
type called formal rationality (or technical reason) with capitalist rationality 
per se, I think Marcuse was correct when he criticized the spurious posture 
of formal rationality as without substantive contentT^ 

In the development of capitalist rationality, irrationality thus becomes 
reason: reason as the enormous development of productivity, conquest 
of nature, increase in the amount of consumer goods. . . . irrational 
because higher productivity, the control of nature and social wealth 
become destructive forces; destructive not only figuratively in selling 
the so-called higher cultural values, but literally: the struggle for exis¬ 
tence is sharpened inside the nation state as well as internationally, and 
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dammed-up aggression overflows in the legitimation of medieval cruelty 
(torture) and the scientifically planned annihilation of men7^ 

At the political level, most of this critique is justified. At the “infrastruc¬ 
tural” levels of capitalist society, Marcuse is much less precise. To condemn the 
social “totality” means, inter alia, to denigrate both the formal logic, or ideol¬ 
ogy, that legitimizes the “system,” as well as the superstructural “reflexes” of 
that system, such as its legal system, mass culture, and foreign policy. 

The capitalist system as a whole can be considered “irrational” from the 
standpoint of Marxism (and other perspectives), but this does not imply 
that all aspects of life in capitalist society are also irrational. Rationality in 
the sense of technical or instrumental reasoning can be used or abused by 
different interest groups and individuals within the same social setting. The 
“totality” can be opposed to moral reason a la Kant or Marcuse without 
each of its parts being irrational. 

Marcuse then posed the not-so-rhetorical question about the irrational 
development of capitalism: 

Did Weber predict this development? The answer is No if by predict we 
mean foretell. But it is implicit in his conceptualization and denunciation— 
it is bad reasoning which finally appears as the reason of capitalism. 

Marcuse’s argument is that the implicit factor in Weber’s reasoning was 
his commitment to a “value-free” methodology, a mode of social inquiry 
that simultaneously claimed to be “purely scientific or objective,” and 
“evaluative”—that is, a critique of dehumanization. But according to Mar¬ 
cuse, the critique abruptly stops and changes into an apologia for capital¬ 
ism, worse, a highly biased rejection of the possibilities of “a qualitatively 
different historical reality.” 

Since Weber was a highly self-conscious bourgeois scholar, it is natural 
that he should have defended bourgeois values and capitalist civilization. 
But he should not have mystified his own value commitments by radically 
divorcing in theory an alleged social and historical “science” of “objec¬ 
tive causes” from subjectively meaningful values. Reason and formal ratio¬ 
nality were valued very highly by Weber, but they were—and are—not 
“value-free.”^^ 


C. The Rationalities of Rationalization 

If the standard used is the provision of a certain minimum of subsis¬ 
tence for the maximum size of population, the experience of the last few 
decades would show that formal and substantive rationality coincide to 
a relatively high degree. 


Weber, Economy and Society 
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The dualistic tendency in Weber’s life and thought is reflected in his half ideal 
type, half empirical generalization, rationalityT^ Weber set forth analytic 
alternatives between “value-free” scientific research and “value-related” 
{Wertbezogen), selective judgments of “meaningful” historical objects, 
between “associative social relationships” {Vergesellschaftung) and “com¬ 
munal social relationships” {Vergemeinschaftung), and between Verstehen 
historical explanations and nomological physical laws. Similarly, most of 
the concepts used by Weber to “typify” historical actions partake of this 
either/or status.It is often very difficult, if not impossible, to draw clear-cut 
boundaries in Weber’s work between ideal types and empirical generaliza¬ 
tions. This conceptual ambiguity will become even clearer during my analy¬ 
sis of Weber’s types of rationality. 

There are two major pairs of antagonistic components of rationality: 
formal/substantive rationality, and end-means/value rationality. 


1. FORMAL AND SUBSTANTIVE RATIONALITY 

A planned economy oriented to want satisfaction must, in proportion 
as it is radically carried through, weaken the incentive to labor so far 
as the risk of lack of support is involved. For it would, at least so far as 
there is a rational system for provision of wants, be impossible to allow 
a worker’s dependents to suffer the full consequences of his lack of effi¬ 
ciency in production. . . . Where a planned economy is radically carried 
out, it must further accept the inevitable reduction in formal rationality 
of calculation which would result from the elimination of money and 
capital accounting. This is merely an example of the fact that substan¬ 
tive and formal rationality are inevitably largely opposed. This funda¬ 
mental . . . unavoidable element of irrationality in economic systems is 
one of the important sources of the problems of social policy, above all, 
the problems of socialism. 

Weber, Theory of Social and Economic Organization 

Formal rationality, in Weber’s historical account, emerged from magical and 
mystical thinking as a mode of analogical cognition. It was semi-systematically 
symbolized in ancient religions, particularly the Roman pantheon. Part of the 
religious core of this trend towards abstraction was, on the one hand, a con¬ 
ception of the impersonal (numinous) as intrinsically related to whatever is 
“objectively rational,” and on the other hand, “the specification and the fixed 
characterization of particular gods . . . and the allocation to them of constant 
attributes and differentiated responsibilities.”^^ 

For Weber, a religious system of beliefs and practices becomes less “sub¬ 
stantive” (or “material”) and more formal the more its theoretical perspec¬ 
tive on the world becomes detached from magic and ritual. The inner conflict 
within religious systems between social pressures to postulate norms for 
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conduct and ideological needs to rationalize death and suffering manifests 
itself in the conflict between religious codes of ethical prescriptions and the 
amoral reality of social life. “The more intense a religious need is, the more 
the world presents a problem. 

The secularization of the formal rationality of religions had its origins in 
the earliest acquisitive activity of individuals and in the political attempts by 
ruling elites to set up normative codes of public conduct, such as Hammu¬ 
rabi’s Code and Solon’s Laws. But until the end of the feudal era, when the 
ascetic (in principle) rationalism of monks and scribes had further rational¬ 
ized theology, social relationships in Western Europe had depended primarily 
upon Church authorities for their behavioral norms.The Lutheran-Calvinist 
Reformation united the sanctions of theology and the patterns of actual 
economic conduct within the concept of the “calling” {Beruf): 

The valuation of the fulfillment of duty in worldly affairs as the highest 
form which the moral activity of the individual could assume. . . . The 
only way of living acceptable to God was not to surpass worldly mores 
in monastic asceticism, but solely through the fulfillment of the obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon the individual by his position in the world. This was 
his calling.^^ 

The religious legitimization of innerworldly economic activity, begun by 
Luther and carried further by Calvin and his successors, represented the 
decisive break between sacred formal rationality, still encumbered by oth¬ 
erworldly substantive ideals, and secular, economic formal rationality. The 
economic rationality of capitalism was set free to colonize the world. And 
the rationalization of the world is precisely the incremental domination of 
secular, economic formal rationality over traditional, communal patterns of 
behavior and “otherworldly” belief systems. 

In Economy and Society, Weber spells out in quasi-deductive fashion the 
meaning of formal and substantive rationality in economic activity: 

The term “formal rationality” of economic action will be used to des¬ 
ignate the extent of quantitative calculation or accounting which is 
technically possible and which is actually applied. The “substantive 
rationality,” on the other hand, is the degree to which a given group of 
persons, no matter how it is delimited, is or could be adequately pro¬ 
vided with goods by means of an economically oriented course of social 
action. This course of action will be interpreted in terms of a given set 
of ultimate values no matter what they might be.^^ 

The substantive goal of any economic or scientific activity should be the 
nonexploitative provision of the knowledge, technology, goods, and services 
required to satisfy genuine human needs. A capitalist or formally rational 
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economy expresses individual “needs,” or wants, in numerical, quantifiable 
terms (as is done in the theory of marginal utility and in neoclassical eco¬ 
nomic theory). The operations that coordinate and systematize the wants 
and desires of a social whole then become severed from the original needs 
which they were originally supposed to serve, such as the need for per¬ 
sonal salvation. “Market equilibrium” becomes synonymous with “optimal 
socioeconomic rationality,” while “ultimate needs and values” are relegated 
to the netherworld of “irrational subjectivity.” 

A kind of Hegelian bifurcation between the logical, unrealized, yet 
objectifiable Logos {Vernunft) that undergirds social reality, and its current 
embodiment in the world, is present in Weber’s concept of formal rational¬ 
ity. This type of rationality can incorporate itself in such products as tech¬ 
nology, inventions, and money, or in more “abstract” systems such as law 
and bureaucracy. 

Within Weber’s concept of substantive rationality there is also a polariza¬ 
tion between key elements. In this case it is between a logic of ultimate ends 
(Forderungen) associated with an ethic of absolute values {Gesinnungsethik) 
on the one hand, and forces of technological innovation that demand a for¬ 
mal unification of ends, means, and values on the other hand. 

Formal rationality, or systematic economic activity, festers within sub¬ 
stantive and traditional social structures and eventually emerges from its 
“fetters” at appropriate historical moments. For Weber, reason becomes 
rationalized when substantive rationality, or “the fact that economic activity 
is oriented to ultimate ends of some kind, whether they be ethical, political, 
utilitarian, hedonistic, the attainment of social distinction, of social equal¬ 
ity, or of anything else,”^"^ abandons the historical world and takes refuge in 
“utopian” standards of values: 

Substantive rationality cannot be measured in terms of formal calcula¬ 
tion alone, but also involves a relation to the absolute values, or to 
the content of the particular system of ends to which it is oriented. In 
principle, there is an indefinite number of possible standards of value 
which are “rational” in this sense (e.g., socialistic and communistic 
standards, war, class distinction, ethical, ascetic and aesthetic points of 
view). . . . There is no question of attempting value judgments in this 
field, but only of determining and delimiting what is to be called “for¬ 
mal.” In this context the concept “substantive” is itself a certain sense 
“formal,” that is, it is an abstract, generic concept.^^ 

The preceding statement epitomizes Weber’s ideological pluralism, or his 
subjective relativism of values and scientistic objectivism of facts. Formal 
rationality may have certain internal predicates that seem value-neutral, 
such as functional equations, but the political and economic interest groups 
that apply formally rational techniques, such as market research, are deeply 
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committed to “ultimate ends,” such as profit and power maximization. The 
“points of view” that historically depersonalized or formalized Western law 
and the capitalist world-market are substantive, or material, in terms of their 
ultimate ends (such as constant growth) and the means chosen to achieve 
those aims. 

In the “real” world of economic and political interactions, there are not 
“an indefinite number of possible standards of value,” but a surprisingly small 
number of homologous ideologies, of which Western liberalism is one. And 
every individual consciously or subconsciously “attempts value judgments” 
in all sphere of social life, even if he or she is unaware of Weber’s claim that 
one’s value judgments are “unscientific,” and in unending conflict with those 
of others. 

Weber’s position, if true, would mean that “rational” people could not 
agree about anything that is not calculable and precise, including whether 
or not Hamlet is a good play and infanticide is unethical. And if untrue, his 
position really amounts to a laissez-faire ethical escapism that leaves intact 
and ideologically unchallenged all the substantive military, class, and politi¬ 
cal “facts” of an unjust social world. 

In Economy and Society, Weber himself graphically depicted the alliance 
between substantive economic and political groups and formally rational 
techniques and institutions: 

The growth to preeminence of rational-formalistic elements at the 
expense of the typical features of patrimonial law, as it occurred in the 
Western world, arose from the immanent needs of patrimonial monar¬ 
chical administration, especially with respect to the elimination of the 
supremacy of estatist privileges and the established character of the legal 
and administrative system in general. In this respect, the needs of those 
interested in increased rationality which means, in this case, growing 
predominance of formal legal equality and objective formal norms, 
coincided with the power interests of the prince against the holders of 
privilege. Both interests are served simultaneously by the substitution of 
“reglementation” for privilege.®^ 

Weber then showed how the alliance between competing social groups 
has given rise to increased legal rationalization: 

The alliance between monarchical and bourgeois interests was, therefore, 
one of the major factors which led toward formal legal rationalization. 
Alliance must not be understood, however, in the sense that a direct “coop¬ 
eration” of these two powers would always have been necessary. The 
utilitarian rationalism characteristic of every sort of bureaucratic admin¬ 
istration already tended by itself in the direction of the private economic 
rationalism of the bourgeois strata. 
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Here again, Weber’s historical narrative is more informative than are his 
methodological “prescriptions” of how to make history into a “science.” He 
showed that the sources and consequences of the pursuit of formal rational¬ 
ity are separable neither from its “immanent logic” nor from the particular 
goals (such as the acquisition, retention, and increase of political power) of 
specific social strata and classes. Nevertheless, formal rationality in Weber’s 
sense of the term is not identical with capitalist “rationality.” 

It is open to speculation whether or not the rise of capitalism as a global 
system was a necessary precondition for the triumph of formal rationality over 
substantive rationality and the host of affective and other Western “irratio¬ 
nalities.” In any case, historical events have conjoined the substantive values 
of capitalism with formally rational techniques and procedures. How formal 
rationality might look without Western capitalism, or vice versa, is open to 
question. 

The inclusion of “substantive economic action” (such as socialism) 
within the clusters of terms that define formal rationality is a logical move by 
Weber that is predicated upon the epistemological priority accorded ideal- 
type concepts over empirical generalizations and all value judgments. This 
methodological assumption is necessary in Weber’s social theory in order to 
deflect potential falsification of “universal historical” explanations on the 
one hand, and “partisanship” and other “biases” on the other hand. 

But Weber’s concept of historical causality is open to a variety of logical and 
empirical attacks (such as those made on the Protestant Ethic thesis).And 
his “science of society” is highly partisan in practice, due to Weber’s avowed 
allegiances to a powerful German nation-state and to the liberal, reformist 
causes he championed in his “extra-scientific” political life. According to 
Weber’s aristocratic, individualistic pessimism, if one can’t change the world 
for the better, or even enjoy it as it is, one must at least take social reality as 
one finds it, without pining for an ideal world that is properly the province 
of dreams. 

Weber’s attachment to “responsible,” “value-free” inquiry in the “human 
sciences” of history and sociology was a genuine, if self-deluding, value com¬ 
mitment. For the person of knowledge and his or her theoretical tools are as 
much a part of the social crucible as those social actors the social scientist 
claims dispassionately to study.*^ 

Weber’s polarization between formal and substantive rationality is unten¬ 
able because it creates distinct and opposed conceptual entities out of a con¬ 
tinuum of reasoning processes and “rational” activities. “Rational economic 
man” in his logical pursuits may well be a creature of formally rational 
compulsions, but these activities and drives are embedded in, and do not 
“objectively” transcend, the irrational and value-rational, or substantive, 
preconditions of and goals for the whole of social life.^® And the idea of a 
purely “rational choice,” of an impartial selection of “means” to reach arbi¬ 
trarily chosen “ends,” distorts both the logical paradigm of “pure” action 
and the actual means of human decision making. 
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2. END-MEANS RATIONALITY AND VALUE RATIONALITY 

In addition to distinguishing between the sources and logic of subjectively 
motivated social action, Weber also distinguished between types of motiva¬ 
tion. The type of action he found most comprehensible was the conduct of 
the (ideal-typical) “economic man” guided by formally rational and calcu¬ 
lable interests. The types of action he found less rational, and therefore less 
comprehensible, were motivated by instinctual and/or affective sentiments 
in the pursuit of “ultimate values” {Gesinnungsethik), or were “traditional” 
in the sense that the acts were performed habitually and without critical 
reflection. 

Weber’s paradigm contains two notions of action-oriented rationality: 

Rationalism means one thing if we think of the kind of rationalization 
the systematic thinker performs on the image of the world: in increas¬ 
ingly precise and abstract concepts. Rationalism means another thing if 
we think of the methodical attainment of a definitely given and practical 
end by means of an increasingly precise calculation of adequate means. 
These types of rationalism are very different in spite of the fact that they 
ultimately belong inseparately together.^^ 

The idea that both historically and conceptually connects formal and end- 
means rationality {Zweckmittel- or Zweckrationalitdtf^ is that of secular 
rationalization; what tends to disconnect them is the allegation that formal 
rationality and “theoretical mastery of reality by concepts” need not de 
facto be intertwined with actual modes of social action or inaction. 

Weber seemed to believe that the degree to which social conduct and 
economic behavior are rationalized is the extent to which a clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly isolatable logic of formal reasoning externalizes “increasingly pre¬ 
cise” end-means calculations in social interaction. To him, rational thought 
and rational conduct are teleologically interrelated. But can formal ratio¬ 
nality really be isolated from psychological, political, and ethical content 
and contexts? 

The analytical converse of end-means rationality is value rationality 
{Wertrationalitdt). Weber argues that, beginning with religious world¬ 
views, all theoretical viewpoints are value-rational to the extent to 
which these ideologies posit values, or norms for behavior, that arise 
from non-rational or irrational sources, such as passion, inspiration, 
mystical experience, and so forth. But value-rational conduct is not 
identical with either affectual or traditional conduct in Weber’s pre¬ 
sentation. The former, affectually-determined behavior, is the type of 
social action that seeks blissful contemplation, sensual excitement, or 
some other rationally “unintelligible” emotional state as its goal. Tra¬ 
ditional conduct consists of semiautomatic responses and unconscious 
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obedience to established customs and authorities. Both affectual and 
traditional conduct are “irrational” from the point of view of “the ratio¬ 
nal pursuit of a given end.”^^ 

For the purposes of a typological scientific analysis it is convenient to 
treat all irrational, affectually determined elements of behavior as facts 
of deviation from a conceptually pure type of rational action.^"* 

The purposive-rational ideal type of pure action {Zweckrationalitdt) is 
supposed to clarify the causal significance of irrational factors—“deviations” 
from pure rationality—within logical and nonlogical conduct. Consequently, 
the “pure ideal type” of purposive-rational action is used by Weber as a 
methodological device to explain and understand [erkldren und verstehen) 
the irrational motives and subjective meanings of affectively determined 
social action. 

Purposive-rational and value-rational types of action apply only to social 
action, that is, human conduct motivated by subjectively created expecta¬ 
tions regarding the behavior of others. In contrast to affective and tradi¬ 
tional types of action, the end-means or rationally purposive type of social 
action is classifiable in terms of its rational orientation towards a system 
of discrete, individual ends. The social actor performs a “mini-max,” or 
cost-benefit, calculation of weighing the variables involved in any course 
of action and then selects the most efficient plan of action to accomplish 
whatever end he or she has preselected. If the goal is attained, the action is 
considered to have been sufficiently purposive-rational. 

Value-rationality is contrary to this purely pragmatic orientation; it pro¬ 
ceeds “in terms of rational orientation to an absolute value involving a con¬ 
sensual belief in the absolute value of some ethical, aesthetic, religious or 
other form of behavior, entirely for its own sake and independently of the 
prospects of external success.Both the purposive-rational social orienta¬ 
tion and the value-rational orientation are called “rational orientations” by 
Weber, but it is clear that the former is considered more “responsible” than 
the latter. 

Weber’s purely logical converses and counterparts are misleading abstrac¬ 
tions in my opinion. He makes the subjective melange of dispositions, beliefs, 
impulses, and desires into a logical system of discrete and opposing “ends,” 
and “rationalities” or “irrationalities,” without a nonarbitrary criterion of 
demarcation (to Weber the ideal types and all “ultimate values” were arbi¬ 
trary). He separates the “pure” logical form of his rules for rational behavior 
from the substantive content —both ethical and social—of those rules. And 
then he leaves it up to the individual to decide arbitrarily what the content 
of those rules should be.^^ 

Weber radically separates “theory from practice” by disjoining the theory 
of (social) practice from the actual practices of theorists. Ultimately, value 
rationality, or substantive reason, is “rational” to Weber only insofar as it 
employs exclusively formally rational procedures. 
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Whereas end-means rationality often is assimilated within the confines 
of formal rationality in Weber’s methodology, in the business of capital 
accumulation, for example, value-rationality is identified with a system 
of “ultimate” ends or values that are “demanded” of the actor because of 
such convictions and causes as honor, fealty, religion, and socialism. These 
demands and self-imposed obligations are “unconditional.” They are mean¬ 
ingful and valuable to the actor during the process of carrying them out. 

Weber thereby compresses the objective, or theoretical, ends of purposive- 
rational action-orientations into the subjective, voluntaristic value systems 
of individual actors. By reducing “ultimate values and ends” to the deci- 
sionistic formula of “action for its own sake,” Weber creates a straw man 
of substantively rational action-orientations (such as socialism—are its val¬ 
ues anymore “ultimate” than feudalism’s or capitalism’s?). He then grants 
himself the liberty of making the sober, pragmatic, and realistic selection of 
purposively rational action as the more “reasonable,” the more “objective” 
type of action-orientation. 


THE END(S) OE MORAL REASON 

History can only (a) postulate that a “causal” relationship of a particu¬ 
lar kind has existed, and (b) make this “understandable” by relating it 
to the laws of that which happened. 

Weber, “Subjectivity and Determinism” 

The meaning of the history of the world must be created by oneself. 

Weber, Wissenschaftslehre 

Whoever pushes rationality forward also restores new strength to its 
opposite power, mysticism and folly of all kinds. 

Nietzsche, The Will to Power 

Max Weber remained true to the ideas of the 18th century which men 
later termed liberal: the possible freedom of the individual and all its 
implications; the rights of man and human dignity. . . . Max Weber was 
the incarnation of man; his humanity was the historical manifestation 
of reason. 

Karl Jaspers, Three Essays: Leonardo, Descartes, Max Weber 

Max Weber struggled to make sociology and history into “sciences” of 
human action. But within his methodology of the social sciences lurk the 
political, ethical, economic, and metaphysical values, prejudices, and para¬ 
digms of his age, his class, and his person. 

Weber’s comparative studies of past societies are the richest intellectual 
products historical sociology has so far contributed to our understanding of 
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social life. Yet Weber presented as “objective” truths what were his personal 
conclusions and he read human history through the bifocals of his ideal- 
type, binary oppositions. 

Weber made an unwarranted and insupportable claim to “objectivity” in 
the social sciences and he universalized the inner tensions he felt between 
rational forms of scientific reasoning and volitional, emotional, and evalu¬ 
ative, that is, “nonrational” types of social action. Yet as a political actor 
and teacher he committed himself to living out his “subjective” ideals. And 
Weber engaged his theories about politics and society in such a way that 
“disinterested,” “scientihc,” and “objective” scholarly reason was passion¬ 
ately committed to the improvement of the extra-scientific world. 

Weber historicized the ideas of reason and rationality as no thinker had 
done before. But he fetishized the ideas of neutrality, objectivity, and the 
human sciences and dichotomized the complexities of rational thought and 
action into arbitrarily constructed methodological concepts, such as the 
ideal types. The objective realm of material necessity became the world for 
science to explain and understand and for formal rationality to conquer. The 
subjective realm of freedom was left to the relativism and indeterminacy of 
value anarchy. 

Max Weber subjectivized the moral ends of reason while he objectified 
its theoretical and historical embodiments. He dissociated the individual 
from the universal, the is from the ought, science from ethics, theory from 
practice, and truth from belief in his mef( 2 -historical reflections. Yet in his 
empirical work and worldly commitments he blurred the distinctions his 
abstract categories had created. The interpenetration of formal and sub¬ 
stantive reason, of theoretical and practical principles, was exemplified by 
Weber’s life and historical work, even if his social metaphysics resisted this 
dialectical interaction. 
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Conclusion 

History within Reason, or a World 
without Reason? 


What is known as the history of concepts is really a history either of our 
knowledge of concepts or of the meanings of words. 

Gottlob Frege 

Now the theory of history is one with a theory of man, i.e., a philoso¬ 
phy. History and philosophy are doubly inseparable: on the one hand, 
the evolution of historical interpretations would be subject to the phil¬ 
osophical interpretation; on the other, social changes would determine 
conceptions of the world, changes which are both causes and in part 
objectives of their conceptions. . . . This historical philosophy is also in 
a sense a philosophy of history, but only if one defines history not as a 
panoramic vision of man’s whole existence, but as an interpretation of 
present and past as limited to the philosophical concept of existence, 
or as a philosophical conception which recognizes itself as inescapable 
from the epoch which it interprets and from the future which it fore¬ 
sees. In other words, the philosophy of history is an essential part of 
philosophy; it is at once both the introduction to it and its conclusion. 

Raymond Aron 

Das hochste ware: zu begreifen, das alles Faktisches schon Theorie ist. 

(“The highest is to comprehend that everything factual is already theory.”) 

Goethe 

Reason expresses itself never abstractly but only within concrete historical 
situations. 

Friedrich Meinecke (on Goethe) 

Rationality . .. does not lie merely in letting reason appoint one’s beliefs 
hard as that is; it means carrying a rational spirit into the ramifications 
of practice, making it permeate one’s feelings and pervade the discussion 
of one’s will. It means to be a practicing philosopher ... it requires being 
what professors of philosophy seldom are, reasonable men who have 
rational lives. 


Brand Blanshard 
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It is absurd and paradoxical of them (philosophers) to suppose that we 
need produce a “reasoned argument” capable of convincing the “wholly 
unreasonable” for this would be a self contradiction.... As a theoretical 
problem the search for an “impartial rational standpoint” was one of the 
starting-points for the whole tradition of Western philosophy. ... So, 
from the beginning, the problem of rationality was the equivalent of 
keeping man “open to reason.” This meant establishing both an impar¬ 
tial forum or court of reason, in which all men would have the same 
intellectual standing, and also impartial methods and procedures, whose 
even-handedness they could all alike acknowledge. ... What does mark 
a man’s beliefs as prejudices or superstitions is not their content but his 
manner of holding them. In this respect, prejudice and superstition are 
the converse of “reasonableness”; both have to do less with what our 
opinions are than with how we seek to enforce them. 

Stephen Toulmin 

In this “history of Occidental reason,” I have argued, inter alia, that differ¬ 
ences in the meanings of the words “reason” and “rationality” have been 
due in large part to theorists’ extended and transformed uses of them in 
novel historical, political, and cultural contexts. Just as it is important to 
understand the background against which an action or idea takes shape, so 
is it also necessary to decompose the verbal formulations of particular con¬ 
cepts, such as “pure practical reason,” into the individual words that make 
up the expression. Once the constituent parts of the locution, the grammati¬ 
cal atoms of the idea, have been analyzed, one can then reconstruct the theo¬ 
retical statement anew and situate it within the specific contexts of discourse 
and belief that were prevalent when the idea was originally articulated. 

The etiology of ideas thus entails the sociology of knowledge as well as 
political psychology. But since “great” ideas, such as reason, are not entirely 
reducible to the political circumstances and linguistic environments of their 
outstanding proponents and foes—because there is a relative autonomy of 
“world-historical” ideas—conceptual analysis must complement socio- 
historical exegesis, not only to explain an idea but to evaluate it. 

The novelty and significance of such an influential idea as reason thus 
partially depends upon the theoretical creativity of an individual thinker who 
has systematized his or her insights and reactions to the universe and to the 
writer’s historical setting. Conceptual impact also depends on the long-term 
ability of the theorist’s verbal rhetoric to “market” the idea to present and 
future publishers and readers who are culturally and politically influential. 

From Pythagoras, Parmenides, and Plato until roughly the last third of the 
nineteenth century, most significant theorists recognized and responded to the 
intellectual tradition called Rationalism, even when they did not agree with 
the basic assumptions made by the Rationalists about language, thought, and 
reality. But with the increasing popularity of Nietzsche and Existentialism, 
Darwin and Social Darwinism, Freud and psychological reductionisms. Struc¬ 
turalism and Post-Structuralisms, and the impact of the physical sciences. 
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especially cognitive neuroscience, on proponents of “scientific” analysis of 
human social action, the role of reason in history began to diminish. Concur¬ 
rently, the respective roles of rationality and nonrational agencies expanded 
within the mainstream discourses of the social “sciences,” “scientific” philos¬ 
ophy, and literary theory. This is a trend that continues unabated in our own 
time, especially if one considers the mushrooming plethora of “New Age” and 
“Post-Modern” theories, therapies, and religions, as well as ideological and 
affective rejections (or ignorance) of reason and its history. 

Thus the meanings, denotations, and synonyms of reason, rationality, 
and their purported converses have changed throughout history as human 
beliefs about the intended references or “intentional objects” of reason have 
evolved, and those individuals and groups with cultural and political power 
have decided, as Alasdair MacIntyre has put it, “whose justice?” and “which 
rationality?” to mainstream or marginalize.^ 

As the linguistic, scientific, philosophical, and political contexts, within 
which figures such as Plato, Kant, Machiavelli, and Weber lived and wrote, 
changed, new theoretical systems were subsequently devised to incorporate 
the “new” knowledge. Linguistic evolution, the refinement of theoretical 
beliefs (or ideas), changes within hegemonic systems of power and discourse, 
and the growth of empirical knowledge are thus interrelated, although the 
precise nature of these interconnections is not determinable a priori but is 
relative to the specific historical situation and the choices of powerful decision 
makers. The cognitive evolution of abstract reasoning and argumentation— 
both for the individual and for the species—is the catalyst and product of 
political, socioeconomic, and cultural “progress.” 

Conceptual innovations and the uneven advances in human self¬ 
understanding and knowledge of nature are thus context-bound to the degree 
that at any particular historical moment the domain of significant “prob¬ 
lems” and the range of their possible “solutions” are circumscribed within 
the boundaries of what can be stated accurately and meaningfully in the 
“reputable” discourse(s) and profession(s) of the time. As theoretical terms 
grow progressively distant from the objects they were originally supposed 
to denote (such as in the understanding of “mind,” or Nous, developed by 
the Greeks from Homer to Aristotle), the merely abstract character of those 
words can become mystifying if subsequent generations lose track of the 
historical and political contexts within which these ideas were initially used 
and the specific references they denoted. 

For example, the more that abstract nouns such as reason, freedom, and 
democracy are detached from their original cultural and linguistic contexts, the 
greater the danger that the initially creative and often socially critical mean¬ 
ings and implications of these ideas will be forgotten and/or suppressed. Thus, 
“freedom,” for example, has become a “brand” to sell cameras and candidates. 

Since the twentieth century, ruling elites of varying political ideologies 
have learned to employ the rhetoric of “great ideas” like “freedom” and 
“democracy” as media-tested slogans. These terms of political endearment 
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continue to be uprooted from their contexts in political philosophy and are 
reified into commodities for popular consumption in order to serve the needs 
of dominant elites. 

To enhance their “modern” credentials while simultaneously angling to 
enforce intellectual conformity, political hegemony, and social control, the 
beneficiaries of the status quo manage and market the rhetoric of political 
discourse. And “rationality,” “rationalization,” and “modernization” have 
become the cant of their intellectual, academic, and policy-oriented epig¬ 
ones, who manage and enforce the dominant ideology. Thus it is especially 
important for the genuinely critical thinker to unmask the substantive ideo¬ 
logical content nestling beneath the rhetorical flourishes. 

In part, this work has sought to revive the original, dialectical concept 
of reason, in which speech (conversation), epistemic beliefs (theory), and 
moral action (praxis) were united. Today, in order to resist the complete 
abandonment of substantive reason (a la Feyerabend in his book. Farewell 
to Reason), or its reduction to formal or scientific rationality, it is important, 
not only to give a history of reason that justifies the continued yet critical 
usage of that term, but also to suggest a reorientation in the ways we have 
become accustomed to think and talk about human rationality. 


TOWARDS A RATIONAL HISTORY? 

Modern man is still living on the capital of the cross and the circle, of 
Christianity and antiquity, and the intellectual history of Western man 
is a continuous attempt to reconcile the one with the other, revelation 
with reason. This attempt has never succeeded, and it cannot succeed 
unless by compromise. 

Karl Lowith 


To know yourself, know history. 


Auguste Comte 


History is not an external god, a hidden reason of which we have only 
to record the conclusions. It is the metaphysical fact that the same life, 
our own, is played out both within and outside us, in our present and 
in our past, and that the world is a system with several points of access, 
or, one might say, that we have fellow men. 

Maurice Merleau-Ponty 


For the thrust towards a rational society, which admittedly seems to exist 
today only in the realm of fantasy, is really innate in every man.. . . Soci¬ 
ety becomes rational only to the extent that it fulfills the Kantian hope. 
Until this happens, the attributes of man are subject to the power of a 
whole that is alien to him. ... To the extent that it conceives of reason 
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as actually determining the course of events in a future society, such a 
hypostatization of Logos as reality is also a camouflaged utopia. In fact, 
however, the self-knowledge of present-day man is not a mathematical 
knowledge of nature which lays claim to be the eternal Logos, but a 
critical theory of society as it is a theory dominated at every turn by a 
concern for the reasonable conditions of life. 

Max Horkheimer 

The related beliefs that human history can be rationalized, or at least 
that such prima facie irrationalities as wars, plagues, and poverty can be 
eliminated, and that human beings—or “human nature”—can become more 
reasonable, are as old as is the belief in reason itself. 

For those theorists whom we have learned to identify with the rationalist 
tradition, reason has tended to denote an unchanging mental faculty, a syn¬ 
thesis of cognitive powers able to comprehend the laws that govern physical 
reality and the rules that guide human conduct, and capable of expressing 
this understanding in the form of a systematic and universally valid body of 
true propositions, or a “science.” Allied with this belief in the law-governed 
nature of human and physical reality, most rationalists have argued that 
the flux of human history could be stabilized and elevated to the status of 
natural necessity if human beings would actually adhere to the allegedly 
timeless principles of morality, which a “disinterested” rational agent could 
formalize and legislate for all rational beings. 

The ethical and epistemological “idealists” who have been discussed in 
this work—Plato and Kant above all—needed to postulate the existence of 
ethical laws, or “ideas of reason,” in order to bridge the apparently “empiri¬ 
cal” schisms between subjects and objects, human nature and the physical 
cosmos, belief and knowledge, values and facts, and the dual roles of per¬ 
sons, who are both the subjects and objects of knowledge, and the students 
and makers of history. At the deepest level, the rationalists and idealists 
have encased their arguments for the existence and powers of reason and its 
surrogates within the shell of supra-rational beliefs, or a faith, whose valid¬ 
ity cannot be demonstrated logically by means of argumentation, but only 
assumed, posited, or “revealed.” 

Rationalist metaphysics, despite its scientific aspirations, has tended at 
bottom to be both religious and mystical. And to most rationalists, disinter¬ 
ested, rational inquiry has never been an end-in-itself, but always a means 
towards the finite understanding of nature’s laws and the infinite hope that 
an analogous lawfulness could one day direct human history. 

The dualisms, or binary oppositions, which the great rationalists have 
“observed” in nature, mind, and humanity, are methodological epiphenom- 
ena of a monistic ontology. This is exemplified by the conviction that “ulti¬ 
mately,” if not historically, reason and reality are or will be one, though this 
“identity” cannot be known or even coherently described in “rational,” that 
is, exclusively cognitive or scientific terms. 
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Thus far it has been impossible for philosophical rationalism to shake off 
completely the metaphysical need for partners to assist a finite and unaided 
human reason. Reason’s consorts have historically tended to be equated 
with her predicates and synonyms and have included gods and God, laws 
and Natural Law, kings, economic and political agencies, and the multiple 
incarnations of Science. For Plato, Reason could be “intuited” in the Forms; 
for Aquinas and Descartes, philosophy was the handmaiden of theology; for 
Kant, moral faith was the highest mode of reason; for Hegel, divine Provi¬ 
dence assured the realization of Mind (Geist) or Reason in history; and for 
many recent scientists and emulators of the “scientific method,” reason and 
nature are interchangeable in a disenchanted universe. 

With significant changes in philosophical discourse, empirical knowledge, 
and socio-political organization, previous references made to or objects 
denoted by reason were considered by educated and powerful people to be 
mistaken. As Feyerabend and others have argued in the case of the develop¬ 
ment of scientific theories, terms change their meaning from one theoretical 
context to another. Thus the words “mind,” “matter,” and “proof,” inter 
alia, mean considerably different things in the Platonic Dialogues than they 
do in Ernst Mach’s treatises. And the meanings of Logos and Nous for Plato 
and his followers—the conviction that Reason was supra-sensible and had 
ontological, even divine, predicates—had changed so much by the time of 
the Italian Renaissance that Machiavelli could describe rational behavior 
without ethical or theological prescriptions. 

The contexts of philosophical and political discourse within which reason 
and its allies have been used have shifted from poetry, myth, and rhetoric to 
logical argumentation and empirical investigation over the course of Western 
history. The Greeks’ belief in the substantiality of Reason, and the Christian 
dogma of the eternity and divinity of that substance, have been cast aside 
by empiricism, skepticism, and agnostic materialism and have been labeled 
as “prescientific” ideologies (by Comte, for example). But is the ideology of 
scientific materialism, and the arguments of the philosophical materialists 
and political behaviorists, less presupposition-bound and more independent 
of historical conditioning than the “faith” of idealistic rationalism? 

The metaphysical need felt by the rationalists for an ultimate ground 
or foundation for human reason and its activities has been a cornerstone 
in a worldview that has tended to evaluate, and usually to condemn, the 
given historical world as inadequate and “irrational.” And although the 
political sentiments, ideas, and practices of the rationalists have been neither 
unequivocally “conservative” nor “radical” (in terms of the prevailing stan¬ 
dards of their times), the great believers in reason have generally thought 
that history and social reality could only be improved if they approached the 
supra-historical constitution of lawful reason.^ 

Implicit within the rationalist tradition from Pythagoras to Chomsky has 
been the notion that the “inferior” side of “human nature” has been the 
“animal” shadow of humankind—the mere corporeality of sense experience 
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with its associated flux of instincts, drives, desires, and emotions, as well as 
all beliefs and theories based in any way upon empiricist epistemology or on 
historical or ethical relativism. The “fully human” face of the human race 
emerges only insofar as we become fully rational and only to the degree 
that we sublimate or transcend our instinctual inheritance by subordinat¬ 
ing it to the supposedly impartial, objective, and universally binding laws 
of reason. Within this line of thought, it is accordingly the moral duty and 
political obligation of the enlightened or genuinely rational person to pre¬ 
scribe the theoretical and practical principles of reason for all social beings. 
The avowal that nature and society corrupt us, and that reason remains a 
theoretical and practical unity with critical potential, has been central to the 
rationalist metaphysics from Plato to the Frankfurt School. 

In sum, the great rationalist thinkers have tended to agree that human 
knowledge must take the form of universally valid and objective laws or prin¬ 
ciples that are often mathematical in expression and that “reproduce” the 
underlying, essential, rule-governed structure of physical reality. They have 
argued that the terms they employ have universal applicability and real, onto- 
logically distinct referents. Ethically, most rationalists have thought that moral 
values, while methodologically distinct from natural facts, nonetheless must 
possess the same characteristics as scientific judgments—universalizability 
and strict necessity—in order to be intersubjectively and cross-culturally valid. 
And in terms of political acuity and historical sensitivity, hgures such as Plato, 
Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, and Hegel have tended to be elitist and aristocratic, 
individuals whose social and political judgments were often inflexible, author¬ 
itarian, and naive attempts to “deduce” historical laws from a priori norms. 

When confronted with what they perceived to be “unreasonable” historical 
agents and events, rationalists have often asserted that an ideal reality—^whether 
factually described by theoretical reason or postulated as an ethical ideal by 
practical reason—could eventually be “made flesh.Either history and human 
nature would be reshaped to conform to the “ideal world,” due to the political 
efficacy of those agents (such as philosopher-kings or virtuous princes) who had 
wedded power to truth, or the empyrean would remain accessible only to an 
august coteries of properly trained and morally inspired theorists. 

The “intuition” or belief that an axiomatic, deductive “science” of nature— 
a science whose first principles could be known to be true entirely a priori 
and without recourse to observation and experimental refutation—is all too 
compatible with a system of beliefs about the “timeless” efficacy of reason 
in politics, society, and history that is prone to promulgating rigid blueprints 
for authoritarian social arrangements. This is not to say that Karl Popper’s 
caricature of Hegel, Marx, and other alleged “historicists” in The Open Soci¬ 
ety and Its Enemies and in The Poverty of Historicism is correct. But when 
the model of a timeless, ahistorical reason is transferred uncritically from 
the domain of epistemology to the cauldron of history, should history not 
conform to the dictates of reason, the once rational lawgiver could become 
a dictator. It is no accident that Hegel has continually had interpreters and 
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disciples who have been perceived as “left-wing” or “right-wing” Hegelians, 
or that one of the most noted “Hegelian-Marxists” of the twentieth century, 
Gyorgy Lukacs, found a way to accommodate both Hegel and Stalin. 

The a priori faith in a rational, transhistorical “totality,” and the convic¬ 
tion that reason is destined to be historically incarnate, are myths that have 
regrettably served as temptations for the frustrated idealist, upon gaining 
power, to resort to unreasoning violence as a desperate means to achieve 
absolutistic ends. 

To those individuals who have been associated with the empiricist, mate¬ 
rialist, nominalist, and positivist traditions, the rationalists’ “solutions” 
to the problems of knowledge, action, and history are no solutions at all 
but instead are mystifications of “reality,” or delusory pipedreams that are 
often meaningless, false, and potentially dangerous. From the Sophists to 
Machiavelli, and from Hobbes to Weber, the Existentialists ,and the Post- 
Modernists, numerous theorists have argued that the physical universe is 
not innately lawful, benehcent, and causally governed by timeless principles. 
Instead, many have claimed, both nature and humankind are inescapably 
permeated with irrationality and contingency. 

Skeptics and others have also argued that just as there are no permanent, 
rational, objectively valid and ultimate solutions to the riddles of the uni¬ 
verse and the enigma of humanity, so is there no reasonable resolution of the 
problem of competing ethical standards or hierarchies of values. According 
to this line of reasoning, values are merely the products and reflections of 
varied cultures, customs, and individual needs, passions, and preferences; 
there may be a limited rationality within empirical cognition, but the ethical 
world is ineradicably ir- or arational. And “reason,” like all alleged univer¬ 
sal, is merely a proper noun with meanings solely within specific contexts 
of discourse but with no extra-linguistic or independent ontological status. 
Value pluralism (or ethical relativism), linguistic nominalism, epistemologi¬ 
cal phenomenalism, and social scientism are the compatible contemporary 
rivals to modern rationalism. 

Two nominalists who can also be read as ambivalent historicists are 
Machiavelli and Weber (whom Friedrich Meinecke called “The German 
Machiavelli”). For all the differences between them and their times, both 
men would have agreed that concepts such as reason are at best heuristic 
fictions and ideal types, which are explainable in behavioral terms and are 
important as ideological causes of social and political action. In turn, the 
“rationality” of political behavior, “freed” from the strictures of normal 
ethical postulates, depends on the actors’ success in gaining, maintaining, or 
increasing their power and legitimacy. In this way, politics, narrowly con¬ 
strued, not only creates its own kind of rationality, what Weber called end- 
means rationality, but Politics, writ large, circumscribes and may even create 
the meaning(s) of reason and the uses and abuse(s) of human reasoning. 

Machiavelli and Weber both believed in the strict separation of power 
politics [Kratos] and ultimate moral sanctions {Ethos). The political world 
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was seen by them to be the realm for hardheaded, utilitarian judgments 
based upon realistic appraisals of the stubborn facts sifted from the actual 
dynamics of social interaction. The moral universe, like religion, com¬ 
prised a shifting potpourri of ultimate, otherworldly ideals and norms. Like 
Nietzsche, Machiavelli and Weber were epistemological relativists, figures 
who anticipated, and who probably would have concurred with Lukacs’ 
relativization of all epistemologies to the cultures in which they arose and 
his decomposition of the subject/object dichotomy into the social conflicts 
between historical subjects and objects.^ 

Within this realpolitik framework, if conceived “substantively” or “objec¬ 
tively” (i.e., in a Kantian way), reason and its partners are metaphysical 
illusions with deleterious social, psychological, political, and economic con¬ 
sequences. For Machiavellism or Weberianism, there can exist no rational or 
supra-historical criterion to establish a hierarchy of the objects and customs 
human beings have cherished: The best a rational agent can do is to select 
instrumentally those values that will prove useful for the accomplishment of 
particular purposes at specific historical moments. 

Machiavelli and Weber tried to reconcile themselves to the harsh and 
irrational social reality they perceived and purported to improve, but they 
did not do so without anguish and ambivalence concerning the irrationality 
and contingency they believed underlay all things human. Like Nietzsche 
and many other cultural pessimists, they anticipated and longed for a self¬ 
less leader—a virtuous prince or a democratic Fiihrer for Machiavelli and 
Weber, respectively—who would introduce law and order into the anarchy 
and corruption of political life. To further this end, they tried to formulate 
a political catechism or a social “science” consisting of rules, observations, 
maxims, ideal types, and empirical generalizations that were designed to 
explain causally how, why, and under what circumstances historical actors 
behave, believe, and can be induced to obey. 

For the state, according to Machiavelli and Weber, this strategy entailed 
the selection by its leadership of that course of action most likely to preserve 
its national “interest” and “security” and to expand its influence without 
overstepping the historically shifting limits of a balance of power among 
nations. For the “private” person, it was legitimate to choose a more “abso¬ 
lute” ethical framework to orient one’s conduct, and the conventional or 
religious standards of “good and evil” were still held by both men to be 
effective safeguards against transgressions of the prevailing social codes. But 
the ruler, as a public person, had to play both the lion and the fox, and not 
allow himself or herself to be bound by conventional morality when “rea¬ 
sons of state” came into play. 

Both men felt existentially and socially compelled to construct a quasi- 
inductive, empirically oriented “science” of political society. Like most sober 
observers of human history, Machiavelli and Weber saw in this world, not 
an imperfect approximation of an ideal world, but an imperfectible twi¬ 
light zone forever vacillating between mythological ideals of good and evil 
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and eternally governed by contingency, violence, injustice, and misfortune. 
Yet like Plato, Kant, and Habermas, whose optimism they scarcely shared, 
Machiavelli and Weber thought it was necessary to describe social reality 
accurately in order to prescribe improvements in political policy. Although 
they decried the metaphysical and religious hypostatization of an underly¬ 
ing “reason” or “direction” in which history flows, Machiavelli, Weber, and 
other demystifiers of human social action nonetheless desired at least the 
partial rationalization of human history. 

From Plato until the Enlightenment, the “nature” of history was typi¬ 
cally depicted in terms of a necessary unfolding of a uniform, developmen¬ 
tal march towards some endpoint, be it salvation for good Christians or a 
human community of fully rational agents for rationalists like Plato, Kant, 
and Habermas. The “historical process” was visualized either in naturalistic 
terms as the teleological realization of the cognitive, moral, and social poten¬ 
tialities of the species (a la Aristotle)—the “evolution of human nature”—or 
in theological terms as the spiritual ascent of the human race from the “City 
of Man” and the realm of necessity to the Kingdom of God (a la Augustine).^ 

These related ideas of history were interlocked with the problems of human 
nature, mortal reason, and supernatural faith.^ And depending upon the his¬ 
torical period and the perspective concerning it, human history as an object 
for rational scrutiny and as a self-sufficient “scientific” discipline tended to be 
seen in a subordinate role. Either history was regarded as an imitation of and 
a derivative from “natural history” (from the standpoint of the biological 
and to some degree the empiricist and undialectical materialist positions), or 
rather as an uninteresting and rather dissolute offshoot from philosophy or 
theology (the viewpoint of most idealists, rationalists, and orientalists).^ As a 
corollary, idealistic determinists have also construed history as the vehicle of 
God’s designs, or the workings of Providence, Fortune, or Reason. 

Furthermore, the distinction made by Leibniz and Hume between the ana¬ 
lytic truths of reason and the empirical facts of experience has been petrified 
and formalized by the academic division between those fields (“sciences”) 
that purport to tell us about the world, to give us facts and information, 
and those disciplines that are supposedly mere exercises in abstract think¬ 
ing, such as logic, mathematics, and, presumably, philosophy and political 
theory. As the physical sciences have gradually come to be identified in the 
West with disinterested, objective, and rational inquiry, many historians, 
other “humanists,” and social scientists have tried to imitate the mathemati¬ 
cal (and in history, “diometric”) methods of the “hard” sciences in the hope 
of arriving at results as fixed, impersonal, and “objective” as those of chem¬ 
istry and physics. 

In order to become more “rational” and “scientific,” many historians and 
political scientists have sought to jettison philosophy entirely, that is, “rea¬ 
son” in the global or substantive sense of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel. 
A history without philosophy, a history without reason, is often construed as 
a “scientific” history if it proceeds according to the strictly empirical canons 
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of observation and the testing of hypotheses by means of experiments or 
statistical methods; history can become a “social science” if it forswears the 
essentialist’s myth of a “reason” that underlies the historical process. Or 
history without reason can be described in absurdist or existentialist terms 
as an irrational, blind, and contingent concatenation of events without a 
collective meaning or direction. 

Neither of these positions, as ideal types, appears to me conceptually 
strong or ethically desirable. So-called subjective components, such as selec¬ 
tion procedures, variable weighting and ranking, interpretations, and so 
forth “color” all cognitive investigations, scientific, political, and/or histori¬ 
cal. And in history, where the subject and object of investigation is human¬ 
kind in all its guises, there is even less constancy of subject matter than in 
the (other) human “sciences.” 

The scientific status that many positivist historians and historiographers 
have sought to win for their field is an unattainable ideal, or a myth, not 
only for history and social studies, but for the “hard” sciences as well, if by 
“scientific” one means the discovery of universally valid and strictly neces¬ 
sary principles or laws that allow of no exceptions and provide hypothetico- 
deductive explanations. Plato, Descartes, Hobbes, Kant, Husserl, and Weber 
all aspired to elevate their theoretical claims and personal conclusions— 
their persuasive rhetoric on human nature, society, and the world—to the 
plateau of “science.”^ 

But it can be inferred from the experimental demonstrations of Einstein, 
Heisenberg, and other physical scientists, that not even in the “hardest” 
of the sciences, physics, is the objectivists’ belief in the unchanging “abso¬ 
luteness” of external reality—of space, time, and motion independent from 
human locations and constructs—justified (though Einstein, unlike the 
Copenhagen “indeterminacy” interpreters of quantum mechanics, held the 
laws of physics to be “invariant,” that is, true for all observers). And such 
philosophers of science as Popper, Kuhn, Eeyerabend, and Toulmin have 
shown that there has been neither a single, invariant “logic” or “method” of 
scientific discovery and confirmation, nor have the experimental results (or 
“laws”) allegedly derived inductively from them been immune from social, 
psychological, and ideological (i.e., “subjective”) factors. 

Eeyerabend, for example, has convincingly argued there has neither been 
a “universal science” nor an historically uniform scientific method (though 
in his book Farewell to Reason he less cogently claims “reason” itself to be a 
dangerous obsession well worth abandoning). While there may be a “unity” 
that underlies all cognitive inquiries, it is not the hypostasized model of a “uni¬ 
fied” empirical science that makes knowledge possible, but rather the subjec¬ 
tively constituted unities of historically situated, meaning-giving subjects. 

If the paradigm cases of “impartial explanations”—physics and chemistry— 
have been shown to be permeated with “extra-scientific” or “nonobjective” 
factors, then it is most unreasonable to suppose that a field such as his¬ 
tory, with its additional problems concerning the verification of sources, the 
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interpretation of “facts,” the nature of observation, and the absence of repeat- 
able and controllable “experiments,” could ever produce the kinds of strictly 
inductive, causal explanations that even the physical sciences lack2° 

Since “each age writes its own history of the period,the explana¬ 
tions of the past that a contemporary historian puts forward are inescap¬ 
ably couched in the terms of the language games (in Wittgenstein’s sense) 
and conceptual frameworks of his or her time and profession. The best a 
systematic historian or social scientist can hope to achieve is, like Weber, 
to formulate “middle-level generalizations” (pace Robert Merton) that syn¬ 
thesize large amounts of information about individual and collective modes 
of behavior. These generalizations are tentative and over the course of time 
constantly need to be rehned, supplemented, and, if necessary, replaced, 
should the evidence warrant it. 

Historical and political theories,^^ like all cognitive enterprises that lay 
claim to the title “rational,” thus lie on a continuum of patterns of explana¬ 
tion, somewhat closer to the imaginary limit of subjectivity (a la Nietzsche) 
than to the impossible dream of absolute objectivity (a la the nineteenth- 
century positivist historian Henry Thomas Buckle). The importance of such 
theories resides not in their factual accuracy (though this is a necessary con¬ 
dition), and even less in their predictive powers, but consists rather in the 
retrospective probability of their accounts of the past and in the hermeneutic 
plausibility of the reasons given —by both the historian and the historical 
actor(s)—for actions and beliefs.And this subjective attribution of “mean¬ 
ing” or “significance” to history (“our collective memory of the past”) by the 
historian or social theorist is necessarily enmeshed within the shifting con¬ 
texts of the ethical and epistemic beliefs, and political practices, of the time. 

There is not and can be no impartial, value-free “science” of the human 
past or present, just as there exist no completely objective modes of know¬ 
ing anything, tout court. Like all forms of rational explanation, historical, 
sociological, and political generalizations, when they are most plausible or 
“reasonable,” systematically (quasi-inductively) elicit analytic conclusions 
from comparative studies. These generalizations are “constructive” insofar 
as they express new insights into the socially conditioned reasons for the 
behavior of a person or a group, and do not merely recapitulate “the facts.” 
But such explanations are misleading if they then attempt to establish, by 
deduction, nomological rules about the “necessity” of acting in such a way 
if certain preconditions have already been given. 

The real “necessity” implicit within historical and political theory consists 
in the inescapable duty of the investigator to adduce all the relevant evidence 
at hand, not in order to “prove” that x “had to happen,” but to persuade an 
open-minded, reasonable audience of the logical and factual plausibility of 
the account. Just as there is a shifting continuum of epistemic beliefs within 
a society about the nature of physical reality and the state of our knowl¬ 
edge of it—a plateau between the nonexistent poles of absolute subjectivity 
and complete objectivity—so is there an unstable equilibrium in historical 
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actions and political interpretations between the forces of biological and 
social “necessity” and the powers of self-determining agents. 

At best, a history without an hypostasized reason and observations of 
behavior without the imputations of “rationality” or “irrationality” can 
lead us to form reasonable beliefs about past and current action, beliefs 
that are justified by the conventional canons of argument and evidence. 
These beliefs are themselves based upon our tacit acceptance of the available 
modes of interpretation and evaluation. And they are beliefs about human 
behavior that are inescapably filled with moral judgments about the correct¬ 
ness or impropriety of such things as wars, imperialism, and political liberty. 

At worst, a history without reason (which is not necessarily a belief in the 
unreasonableness or irrationality of the past) can degenerate into polemics and 
propaganda, into the Volkisch-Nsizi and Stalinist dogmas that exploited anti- 
rational sentiments to “justify” odious political tactics and social measures. 

When history seems to issue forth no values by which to judge it, and 
when it lacks a philosophy or a theodicy to justify it, it is easy to describe the 
past solely within naturalist or existentialist categories. Once again, between 
brute nature and absolute freedom, as between the fictional polarities of the 
“truths of reason” and the “truths of historical fact,” there exists a middle 
ground. In this case it is the hope for a more substantively rational history 
in which reasonable persons collectively and freely determine their future. 


HISTORICAL REASONABLENESS 

“What men consider reasonable and unreasonable alters.” 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, On Certainty 

The rationalists’ confidence in the existence of a supra-individual reason, 
which would eventually transform a history supposedly external and infe¬ 
rior to it, has been greatly shaken by the ideas and events of the last one 
hundred years.But even if reason, as it has been used in traditional philo¬ 
sophical discourse and in the unreflective language of everyday speech, does 
not denote some holistic entity but instead refers to an ensemble of cogni¬ 
tive powers and reasoning abilities, it is still unreasonable to discount the 
role(s) played by reason in history and to aver that future societies cannot 
be planned in a more reasonable or equitable fashion. 

The genuine rationalization of history should mean, not the bureau¬ 
cratization and technologicalization of the world in Weber’s sense, but the 
convergence among nation-states and individuals towards a collective value 
system—a consensus rationality concerning the common ends of human 
existence and the means to satisfy them. It should also entail the concerted 
action of all peoples towards the progressive elimination of such unrea¬ 
sonable human products as violence, oppression, and extreme inequality of 
social and economic condition. 
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The “substantive” values, the supreme ends that Kant and others have 
proposed as the regulative norms for all genuinely rational action, namely, 
the enactment of the categorical imperative, the respect for and protec¬ 
tion of all persons, and the establishment of a worldwide union of inde¬ 
pendent republics under international law, cannot be logically “deduced” 
from “transcendental” or theological norms. Nor can they be “read out of” 
the course of human history and the diversity of human cultures. Instead, 
they ought to be recognized by any person capable of reasoned reflection as 
the values most likely, upon implementation, to contribute to human free¬ 
dom and self-respect as well as to a more satisfactory relationship between 
humankind and nature. 

The uses of human rationality ought to be governed, not by egotistical and 
nationalistic incentives for power and profit, but by the desire to organize 
more reasonable forms of social interaction. And what is reasonable or ratio¬ 
nal to do or to believe depends to a considerable degree upon the political, 
economic, and social situations in which the powers of reason are applied. 

There is no universal criterion of rationality that legislates how we ought 
to act or what we must believe. Rather than searching in vain for “timeless” 
criteria to determine the truth or objectivity of knowledge and values, it is 
more fruitful to assess our present theories and social orders in terms of 
their historical merits vis-a-vis alternative modes of action and belief. When 
this is done within the framework of substantive values just enunciated, the 
repressive, ahistorical “reason” that for Schelling was “controlled insanity,” 
the apparently functional “individual rationality” of isolated economic and 
political mini-maxers, and the spurious “collective rationality” of national 
and international political economies largely “stabilized” by fear, greed, and 
the threat of (nuclear) annihilation, appear most unreasonable and perhaps 
truly “insane.” 

The historicization of epistemic beliefs and ethical judgments might seem to 
entail the relativization of reason and all rationalities since, both in its theoret¬ 
ical and practical uses, the mental activity called reason gets it content—and 
to some degree its constitution—from what already exists in particular social, 
psychological, linguistic, and political situations. The degree of rationality or 
reasonableness, both cognitively and ethically, of a person or a culture is there¬ 
fore circumscribed within, and determined to a large degree by the “collective 
rationality” of the species and by the “macro-rationality” or “irrationality” 
of the polity and society within which one lives. 

Reason is within history insofar as it is only within preexisting socio¬ 
economic contexts, political forces, and psychological situations that indi¬ 
viduals and groups may exercise, if they so choose, their rational facilities. 
Moreover, as the genetically shaped capacities of the species as a whole are 
uniquely actualized by each individual, there are an almost infinite variety 
of levels of rational development. 

A truly reasonable person would continually call into question not merely 
the range of alternatives open to one in a given situation, but also the actual 
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and potential uses and consequences of one’s ideas, beliefs, and behaviors. 
And he or she would measure the utility of them for his or her perceived 
welfare against the substantive values that ought to promote the well-being 
of the species as a whole. 

No historical agent is perfectly rational or reasonable, just as no known 
society is perfectly democratic or just. And no theory or belief is incontro¬ 
vertible, just as no fact is self-evident and no judgment is value-free. Facts, 
values, theories, and beliefs are at best probable, that is, likely to be the case 
for a reasonable person who weighs and sifts the evidence available to him 
or her at that moment in history. 

This limited human rationality requires that our ideas and beliefs, our 
range of behaviors and social institutions, are always in need of improve¬ 
ment. Since human history, insofar as we can understand it today, appears 
not to have been predetermined according to the immutable blueprint of 
a divine being or a natural necessity, history and its possibilities are open- 
ended. The predicates of perfection, completion, and objectivity are as inap¬ 
plicable to the history of the human species as they are to the developing 
processes of reasoning in an individual. 

In this age of clones, artificial intelligence, and genetic engineering, it is 
naive to assume that even the apparently “fixed” genetic constitution of 
humankind, the biological substructure of “human nature,” is immutable. It 
is not inconceivable that within the next century the very notion we now have 
in the West of what it means to be “human,” much less of a “normal, rational 
person,” will be radically altered if not made obsolete. Since it is impossible 
to state with certainty what “human nature” is or could become, one cannot 
definitively predict what one very important component of human beings as 
we now define them—human reason—is or could be. Reason for the spe¬ 
cies, like rationality for the individual, is a limit that certainly has not been 
approached, an historical project for humankind to accomplish that obviously 
has not yet been achieved and that perhaps will remain merely utopian. 

To claim that humankind is endowed with the power of reason is to argue 
that “normal” human beings a priori have at least a minimum degree of cog¬ 
nitive, conative, and critical abilities and aptitudes that are developed within 
linguistic, social, political, and historical contexts. To say a person is reason¬ 
able is to claim that an individual who lives within these contexts is able to, 
and in fact does adapt himself or herself and his or her beliefs readily to new 
situations and information, that he or she accepts logical and experiential 
conclusions even if they seem undesirable from his or her point of view, 
and consciously and purposefully directs his or her thought processes (in 
Freudian terms, rationalizes the unconscious, primary process thought into 
logically consequential, secondary process thinking). It also means a person 
skillfully uses one’s native language to convey information, to express needs 
and report moods, to infer or expect that the future will or will not resemble 
the past, and to appraise one’s own behavior and one’s environment in ways 
not restricted to one’s own needs, drives and point of view.^^ 
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In sum, to ascribe the predicate “reasonable” to a person living in rela¬ 
tive affluence in one of the more technologically advanced societies is to 
credit that person with the ability, desire, and will to learn, to innovate, to 
orient one’s behavior towards certain achievable goals, to infer and deduce, 
to sublimate with a minimum of neurotic tension, to gain a distance from 
one’s own impulses and beliefs and to change them if warranted, to cooper¬ 
ate with others, and finally to initiate and enact substantive moral choices 
that prize nonviolent and humane social ends. A person is historically rea¬ 
sonable, not only in the literal sense of being able to use one’s reason within 
one’s historically given and continuously mutable contexts of discourse and 
action, but in the additional sense of using one’s powers of analysis, synthe¬ 
sis, and evaluation to improve both oneself and one’s milieu. 


REASON’S HISTORY AND FUTURE 

What is meant by rationality, and what is denoted by irrational and non- 
rational thinking and action, are not encoded in the brain or inscribed in 
individual minds, but rather are terms used in specific historical situations 
by individuals, intellectual disciplines, and social institutions with the power 
and legitimacy to mainstream or marginalize one’s views. The discourse of 
reason and rationality is one aspect of the Occidental intellectual, academic, 
and political project to disseminate its preferences by persuasion if possible 
and by force if necessary. 

Ultimately, reason, perse, outside discourse, does not exist. But neither do 
justice, peace, freedom, and other Occidental ideals with staying power. They 
are words, but not merely. For their ability to motivate human desires and 
decisions indicates not just the power of such words over thought, belief, 
and action, but also the power of lexicographers, intellectuals, and academic 
and editorial gatekeepers over their dissemination. And their “power” is still 
operational, largely because the politics of academic/intellectual discourse is 
not unlike power in other contexts: those with power select what is “central” 
to their professions and institutions and marginalize or exclude the rest. 

What is rational are not necessarily logically consistent arguments and 
efficacious decisions, but what the most influential political decision mak¬ 
ers and intellectual gatekeepers deem rational. That was the case during 
Periclean Athens, Renaissance Florence, and Wilhelmine Prussia. And it is 
equally true for the contemporary Occidental world, whose scientific, eco¬ 
nomic, and political norms and practices have gone global (and which will 
be discussed in a subsequent volume). 

Rationality advances within philosophy and the social sciences while rea¬ 
son is mainly consigned to intellectual history because contemporary gate¬ 
keepers (such as influential mainstream academics, editors, publishers, and 
granting agencies) increasingly privilege “post-metaphysical” rationality and 
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tend to dismiss reason as a pre-“scientific” relic. Rationality is “research- 
able” and “marketable”; it is what “respectable scholars” investigate and 
“intelligent people” exhibit. It is, at least in experimental psychology, 
economics, rational choice and decision theory, testable and, presumably, 
“observable,” therefore “scientific.” Reason is a mere idea or ideal. 

But while ideals, such as reason, cannot be denoted outside language, when 
absent they take on a special significance. For a prisoner or an oppressed 
people, for example, freedom is no rhetorical device but an absence of lived 
experience and the presence of a passionate need for emancipation. Simi¬ 
larly, to a palpable but indeterminate degree, we “recognize” reason, ratio¬ 
nality, and, above all, reasonableness, by their absence. 

Unreasonable attitudes and behaviors, for example, are striking and, to 
a considerable degree, not culturally limited. And irrational thinking and 
action are not merely the province of “the insane” and “the foolish,” but 
are also exhibited by the choices made by powerful decision makers caught 
in the snares of seemingly intractable dilemmas. 

Consider, for example, whether it is more “rational” to attack another 
country with weapons of mass destruction, knowing many of one’s own and 
the adversaries’ troops and an untold number of “their” civilians will die 
as a result, or to let a despotic regime continue to terrorize its own people. 
In such cases, does a utility calculus—does the anticipated number of lives 
saved exceed the expected number of lives lost?—constitute a sufficiently 
“rational” basis for action? Should one also consider what “reasonable” 
policy makers have done in similar situations? There is ultimately no “ratio¬ 
nal” way to know what to do in such circumstances. One can only have a 
subjective probability estimate as to which course of action is more or less 
rational (i.e., most likely to produce the least harm). And what is essential 
to the constitution of reason, rationality, and reasonableness, are their fal¬ 
libility and historical contingency. 

Hence, reason has a history, and, to a considerable extent, is its history. And 
rationality is, in large part, a political construction. Which/whose rationality 
dominates politically is overdetermined, with social, cultural, linguistic, and 
disciplinary factors constituting the “politics of rationality” at any one time. 

A major if not the most significant determinant of the surviving intel¬ 
lectual history and current debates about reason and rationality has been 
the pecking order of the references used to dehne and operationalize those 
terms, and the power and influence of the disciplines and their gatekeepers 
who “legitimize” them. Accordingly, the history of Occidental reason and 
rationality is largely the product of hegemonic discourses, which are seldom 
if ever “rein Wissenschaftliche” (pure knowledge) but are saturated with 
their users’ interests and needs for power and control over the “canon” of 
texts, ideas, and members constituting the “mainstream,” thereby excluding 
or marginalizing from the dominant academic and publishing circles most 
dissidents, skeptics, and innovators. 
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For generations, these were women, people of color near and far, as well 
as political, intellectual, and/or sexual “subversives.” Since the rise and insti¬ 
tutionalization of Western universities and academic publishing from the 
eighteenth to early twenty-hrst centuries, the marginalized have tended to 
be scholars, thinkers, and activists outside the dominant discourse, which, 
in the English-speaking world and increasingly globally, has become the 
language of analytic philosophy and empirical science. In a future book. The 
Rationalization of the Worldi' Reason Re-Imagined, I will explore how and 
why this has occurred. 

Reason is a word with a history, a range of activities within historical con¬ 
texts, and an ideal to be approximated in the future of the human race. Our 
future, and the fate of the Earth, are inextricably bound up with our individ¬ 
ual and collective reasonableness. The belief in reason, the faith that human 
beings can become more reasonable, will, I trust, not prove to be chimerical. 


NOTES 

1. For purposes of simplicity, I am conflating the meanings of connotation and 
linguistic meaning, reference and denotation, and synonymity and intension- 
ality, although I do not subscribe to the logical empiricists’ views on this sub¬ 
ject. Wittgenstein thought the meaning of a term was equivalent to the range 
of the term’s uses, and P. F. Strawson has added the stipulation that the mean¬ 
ing of an expression also includes its references to particular objects or per¬ 
sons. Quine has claimed, “in point of meaning ... a word may be said to be 
determined to whatever extent the truth or falsehood of its contexts is deter¬ 
mined.” (W.V. Quine, The Ways of Paradox and Other Essays, New York: 
Random House, 1966, 82). Donald Davidson has argued that the context of 
a word is the sentence in which it occurs, hence the meanings of sentences 
depend upon the meanings of the words in those sentences (and to some 
degree vice versa), and the “truth” of those words and sentences depends 
upon the “truth” or “existence” of the references, predicate-extensions, or “state 
of affairs” named or denoted. For representative positions, compare Rudolf 
Carnap, Meaning and Necessity: A Study in Semantics and Modal Logic (Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1988); Gottlob Frege, Basic Laws of Arith¬ 
metic, trans. Montgomery Furth (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1967), 80-92; W.V. Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1969); and the varied opinions by Bertrand Russell in Logic and Knowledge 
(New York: Routledge, 1980), especially 39-57 and 103-321. The collection 
of papers edited by Herbert Feigl, Wilfrid Sellars, and Keith Lehrer, New 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York: Appleton Century Crofts, 
1972), is crucial for this discussion, as are the very different critiques of logi¬ 
cal empiricism and orthodox analytic philosophy made by Ernest Gellner 
in Words and Things (New York: Routledge, 2005), and Gerard Radnitsky, 
Contemporary Schools of Metascience (Ghicago: Regnery, 1973). Blanshard’s 
Reason and Analysis is a more synoptic critique of behaviorisms, empiri¬ 
cisms, and their philosophical exponents. Also see MacIntyre, Whose Justice, 
Which Rationality? 

2. See Russell Keat and lohn Urry, Social Theory as Science (London: Routledge, 
2012), 128-9. 
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3. Andre Gide has declaimed, “There is always a struggle between what is rea¬ 
sonable and what is not.” 

4. I realize there are important variations within each of these -isms as well as 
between them, yet to an important degree these schools all agree on the “natu¬ 
ralistic” interpretation of physical reality and the “conventionalist” attitude 
towards human affairs. 

5. See in particular George Lukacs, History and Class Consciousness, trans. Rod¬ 
ney Livingstone (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1973). 

6. See Karl Lowith, Meaning in History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1967). 

7. Compare Patrick Gardiner, Theories of History; R. G. Collingwood, The Idea 
of History (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994, 86-134 and 156-231); 
W. H. Walsh, An Introduction to the Philosophy of History (London: Hutchin¬ 
son, 1967-11 and 119-55; and Raymond Aron’s Introduction to the Phi¬ 
losophy of History: An Essay on the Limits of Historical Objectivity, trans. 
George ]. Irwin (Boston: Beacon Press, 1960), which is not an “introduction” 
but a masterly argument. 

8. See E. H. Carr, What Is History f (London: Macmillan, 1986), 182-3. 

9. Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, trans. James Strachey (New 
York: WW. Norton, 1962/1989), 69 and 89. 

10. For Ranke, Macaulay, Buckle, Mommsen, Droysen, Bury, and their critics, see 
the essays in Fritz Stern, ed.. The Varieties of History (Fondon: Macmillan, 
1970). For analytic philosophical papers on this subject see William Dray, 
ed.. Philosophical Analysis and History (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), 
especially the essays by Berlin, Walsh, Hempel, and Scriven. 

11. FJ. Turner in Stern, 200-1. 

12. See Gordon Feff, History and Social Theory (University of Alabama Press: 
Tuscaloosa, 1969), especially 18-25, 66-8, and 148-217. 

13. For the idea of hermeneutics and its applicability to the study of history and 
language see Hans Georg Gadamer, Wahrheit und Methode (Berlin: Akad- 
emie Verlag, 2011); English: Truth and Method, 2nd rev. ed., trans. Joel Wein- 
sheimer and Donald G. Marshall (New York: Transaction, 1998), and the 
essays of Karl Otto Apel in Transformation der Philosophie, 2 vols. (Frank¬ 
furt: Surhkamp, 1973); English: Towards a Transformation of Philosophy, 
trans. Glyn Adey and David Frisby (Fondon: Routledge, 1980). 

14. As R. G. Collingwood remarked in An Autobiography (Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1993), “The chief business of twentieth-century philosophy is 
to reckon with twentieth-century history.” For two philosophical attempts to 
wrestle with the possibility of human extinction due to nuclear omnicide, see 
Karl Jaspers, The Tuture of Mankind (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961) and Ernst Tugendhat, Nachdenken iiber die Atomkriegsgefahr und 
Warum Man sie Nicht Sieht (Berlin: Rotbuch Verlag, 1986). In the forthcom¬ 
ing book The Rationalization of the World? (New York and Fondon: Rout- 
ledge, 2015) I shall explore the vicissitudes of reason and rationality since the 
end of World War I and the death of Max Weber. 

15. See Jurgen Habermas, Theory and Practice, trans. John Viertel (Boston: Bea¬ 
con, 1973), 271-6 and Habermas’s Toward a Rational Society, 81-123, for 
the opposition between a “comprehensive rationality” of universal criticism 
and the “technological rationalization” of capitalism. Also compare Marcuse’s 
notion of reason as a “critical tribunal” in Giddens, Positivism and Sociology, 
216-27; the discussion of Rickert, Windelband, and Cohen in Georg Iggers, 
The German Conception of History: The National Tradition of Historical 
Thought from Herder to the Present (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1983); Maurice Merleau-Ponty, The Adventures of the Dialectic 
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(Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1973), 17-22; Toulmin, Human 
Understanding, passim; and Myrdal, Value in Social Theory, passim. 

16. Habermas claims in Theory and Practice, passim, that reason still has the will 
to become reasonable. 

17. For reasonable(ness), compare Blanshard, Reason and Analysis, 50-1, 384, 
and 470-1; Cohen, Reason and Nature, 135; Toulmin, Human Understand¬ 
ing, 20-1 and 500-21, and Return to Reason, passim; Max Black, “Reason¬ 
ableness,” in R. F. Dearden, P. H. Hirst, and R. S. Peters, eds.. Education and 
the Development of Reason; and Fudwig Wittgenstein, “On Certainty,” in his 
Major Works (New York: Harper, 2009), 354-73. 
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Jaspers, K. 81, 140, 167, 190, 194 
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36-7,44-7, 72, 81, 87-8, 90,116, 
131,138-9,173; see also dike’ 

Kant/Kantian 4, 6, 9-11, 38, 43-4, 

63, 73-4, 85, 88, 97, 102-3, 
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96, 103-4, 107, 112, 114-17, 
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133-44, 136, 139-40, 143, 
147-8, 153, 160, 164, 167, 179, 
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142, 205, 208 
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liberal/liberalism 110, 138-9, 154, 174, 
186, 190, 192 
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liberty 86, 109, 116, 139,211 
life of reason 30, 32, 43, 62, 68, 119 
light of reason 104; see also Descartes 
limited rationality 206 
linguistic reason 13, 29-30, 51 
Livy 65, 73-4, 93, 98 
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Locke, J. 4, 107-10, 112, 117 
logistikon 48-9, 97 
Logos/logos (Reason) 4, 19-20, 22-3, 
26-7, 29, 48, 53, 59, 63, 65, 
67-8, 74, 83, 97, 185, 204; see 
also nous, ragione; raison; ratio; 
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180-2, 192, 197, 217 
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154-61, 163, 165, 175, 177-9, 
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Marxian/Marxist 135, 150, 155, 175-6, 
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176, 178, 192, 204 
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81, 92, 102, 113, 115, 119-23, 
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142, 154, 166, 174, 178, 190-1, 
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60, 68, 103, 112, 115, 120, 125, 
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114, 168, 174-6, 192, 202 
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137-8, 140, 142, 153, 160-1, 
163-4, 168, 180, 203-4, 206-7, 
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104, 107, 112, 120, 123, 125-7, 
132-4, 136-7, 140-2, 164, 170, 
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152, 155, 159-62, 165, 167, 
179, 190, 192, 200 
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see also arational; irrational; 
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noumenal/noumenon 115, 118, 120, 
132-3, 149; see also Kant 
Nous/nousinoos (Mind) 4, 19-20, 23, 
29, 37-8, 47-9, 60, 66, 68, 83, 
95, 97, 112, 201, 204; see also 
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Occidental 1, 9, 11, 15, 17, 54, 169, 
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64, 66, 68-9, 76, 103, 107-9, 
112, 117-23, 135, 137-8, 140, 
142-3, 151-6, 158-9, 161-2, 
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15-17, 19-21, 25, 27-8, 30-53, 
55-68, 71-3, 82, 85-6, 88-9, 
91-2, 94, 102, 104, 118-19, 

125, 131-2, 138, 142, 150, 155, 
200-1, 203-4, 208-9 
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political 2-3, 6-11, 15-18, 20-1, 24, 
27, 29, 34, 37, 39, 45-6, 49, 

51, 53, 62-3, 65, 69, 71, 73, 

76, 80-3, 86, 90, 109-10, 112, 
114, 116, 119, 135, 137-9, 145, 
150, 154, 158, 165-8, 178, 180, 
184-6, 188, 191, 194, 200-2, 
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political economy 16, 107, 110, 154, 
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political ideology/ideologies 109, 201 
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politics 28, 39-40, 61, 68, 108, 
110, 138, 142, 150, 194, 202 
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political rationalization 15, 24 
political science 10, 32, 46, 57, 67, 79, 
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102, 110, 119, 208, 210 
politics 7, 26, 30, 35, 39-40, 44, 47-9, 
52-3, 57, 66-8, 71-2, 78, 84, 

93, 95-6, 100, 102-3, 107, 135, 
137-8, 156, 165, 167, 205, 215 
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159, 162-3, 168, 174, 191,206, 
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106, 125, 127, 132, 135, 159, 
168, 170, 173, 176, 178, 186-7, 
201,205-6,211-12,214-15 

power(s) of reason 113, 132, 212-13 
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also Machtpolitik 
practical rationality 11, 130-1 
practical reason 6, 8, 10-11, 43, 50, 
66-8, 121, 129-30, 132-5, 
140-1, 153, 205; see also 
theoretical reason 

pre-critical philosophy 122; see also Kant 
prerational 171 

Presocratic/s 10, 19-22, 26-7, 34, 54-6 
Prince (The)lpPmce 44, 65, 69, 78-81, 

83- 4, 86-7, 93, 99-101, 132, 
207; see also Machiavelli 

procedural rationality 33 
Protagoras 28, 57 
Protestant(ism) 70, 108, 175 
Protestant Ethic(s) (The) 117, 175, 187; 
see also Weher 

prudential reasoning 75-76, 78 
psychoanalytic/psychoanalysis 118, 147 
psychology/psychological/psychologism 

6,39, 47, 92, 106, 115, 119, 

147, 161, 163-4, 166, 171, 174, 
178,200,207, 209,212,215 
public use of reason 138; see also Kant 
pure practical reason 127, 130, 136, 
147, 200; see also Kant 
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pure reason 123, 125, 127, 139; see 
also Kant 

purposive rational (Zweckrational) 

174, 189 
Putnam, H. 12 

Pythagoras/Pythagoreans 4, 6, 10, 21, 
23, 27, 30, 35, 38-9, 42, 55-7, 
59, 200, 204 

Ragione lalragioni (reason) 3, 77, 94; 
see also logos; raison; ratio; 
reason; Vernunft 

Ragione di stato (Reason of State) 

88, 101; see also raison d’e’tat/ 
reason(s) of state 

raison (reason) 3, 112; see also logos; 

ragione; ratio; reason; Vernunft 
Raison d’E’tat/reason(s) of state 65, 70, 
87-8, 90, 96, 207 
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rational 2, 5-6, 9, 29, 33, 41, 49-50, 
60-2, 65, 67-8, 70-1, 92, 95, 
106, 112, 115-19, 124-5, 

130-7, 140-1, 148, 159, 161, 
172, 174, 177, 179-80, 186- 
190, 195, 198-200, 203, 205-7, 
210-13 

rational faculty/faculties 6, 10, 111, 
125-6, 212 

rational faith 29, 115, 121, 129, 132-5 
rational history 202, 211 
Rationalism Western 4, 8, 26, 56, 62, 
78, 93, 96-8, 102-4, 106, 123, 
135, 140, 142-3, 145, 157, 162, 
184, 186, 188, 196, 200, 204 
Rationalist/s 3-4, 9, 68-9, 102-3, 114, 
118, 140, 142, 155-6, 200, 
203-6, 208,211 

rationality 1-18, 28, 33, 35, 38-9, 
44-5, 48-9, 52, 68, 77, 87, 

95, 126, 130, 140, 153-5, 

157, 166, 168, 171, 173, 176, 
180-9, 191, 195, 197, 199-202, 
206, 211-15, 217; see also 
capitalist rationality; cognitive 
rationality; collective rationality; 
communicative rationality; 
comprehensive rationality; 
constitution of reason and 
rationality; end(s)-means 
rationality; formal rationality; 
human rationality; impersonal 
rationality; individual 
rationality; instrumental 
rationality; irrational; limited 
rationality; macro-rationality; 
Occidental/Western rationality; 
philosophical rationality; 
political rationality; post¬ 
metaphysical rationality; 
practical rationality; procedural 
rationality; pure rationality; 
rationalization; relativization 
of rationality; scientific 
rationality; substantive moral 
rationality; substantive 
rationality; technical rationality; 
trichotomous conception 
of rationality; universal 
rationality; valorization of 
rationality; value rationality; 
Zweckmittelrationalitdt 


rationalization(s) 2, 7-8, 10-11, 18, 

23, 50, 72, 77, 88, 98, 108, 

111, 152-4, 166, 168-73, 177, 
179-80, 182-3, 186, 188, 194, 
195-6, 202,208,211,217 

rationalization of history 130, 139, 

159, 211 

rationalization of the (political) world 
18, 107-8, 152, 169-71, 177-8, 
185,216-17 

rationalize(d)/(rationalizing) 17, 49, 

71, 81 112, 119, 154, 172, 176, 
203,213 

Realpolitik (political realism) 167, 207 

reason(s)/Reason 1-16, 18-19, 22-3, 
27, 29-33, 35, 37, 40-52, 

55-6, 60, 62-9, 71-2, 74, 76-7, 
81, 83, 93-7, 101-7, 109-15, 
117, 121, 123-44, 147-8, 

150, 153-63, 165-6, 169, 171, 
181-2, 185, 189-94, 199-217; 
see also architectonic of reason; 
balance of reason; constitution 
of reason and rationality; 
critical reason; deductive 
reason; deracination of reason; 
dialectical reason; dictate(s) of 
reason; discourse of reason; 
emancipated reason; embattled 
reason; embody reason; eternal 
reason; “evolution” of reason; 
faculty of reason; fate of reason; 
finite reason; formal reason; 
hidden reason; historical 
critique of reason; history of 
reason; human reason; idea of 
reason; impersonal Reason; 
instrumental reason; interest 
of reason; kingdom of reason; 
liberal ideology of reason; law 
of reason; life of reason; light of 
reason; linguistic reason; male- 
centered reason; meaning(s) 
of reason; myth of reason; 
objective reason; Occidental/ 
Western rationality/reason; 
philosophical reason; Platonic 
Reason; power of reason; 
practical reason; public use 
of reason; pure reason; pure 
practical reason; reason as 
process; reason in history; reason 
through history; reasonableness; 
reason(s) of state; reasoning; 
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of reason; Republic of reason; 
revolutionary reason; science 
of reason; sovereign reason; 
speculative reason; state of 
reason; strategic reason(ing); 
subjective reason; substantive 
reason; supremacy of reason; 
systematic reason of mankind; 
technical reason; technological 
reason; theoretical reason; 
truth(s) of reason; unity of 
reason; universal reason; 
unreason; use of reason; verbal 
reason; Vernunft 

reasonable/reasonableness 4-5, 8, 14, 
22-3, 37, 48, 50, 52, 92, 95, 

106, 112, 136, 148, 166, 190, 
200, 203,210-18 

reasoning 5-6, 10, 23, 49, 53, 60, 68, 
70, 75-6, 107, 109, 115, 125, 
130, 187-8,201,206,213 
reason in history 136, 139, 156-7, 201 
reason through history 9 
Rechtsstaat (State of Laws) 72, 137-8 
Reformation 70, 176-7, 184 
relativism/relativists/relativity 9, 28, 80, 
95-6, 105, 115, 142, 151, 154, 
161, 163, 165, 171, 173, 185, 
191, 198,205-7 

relativization (of reason and 
rationalities) 207, 212 
religion/religious 10-11, 16, 18, 22, 

39, 63, 86, 100, 102-3, 106, 

108, 112, 120, 133-5, 142, 156, 
168-75, 183-4, 190, 201,203, 
207-8 

religion of reason 134, 143; see also 
Kant 

Renaissance 53, 65, 68, 70, 74, 75-8, 
85, 90, 93, 98, 143, 175, 204, 
214 

Republic/repuhlic 35, 39-46, 72-33, 
78-80, 82, 84, 86, 88, 139,212; 
see also Plato; politeia 
Republican(ism) 89, 116, 119, 138 
Republic of reason 46, 63 
revelation 103, 106, 135, 202 
revolutionary reason 158; see also Marx 
Rickert, H. 163-5 
Rome/Roman (Empire) 73-5, 78-9, 

83, 85-6, 95,168, 173, 176-7, 
183,196 


Rostovtzeff, M. 24, 56 

Rousseau J. J. 113-16, 138, 142, 145 

sane/sanity 4 
Sartre, J. P. 13, 81 
Schopenhauer, F. 92, 179 
science(s)/scientific/scientist 4, 6-7, 10, 
15-17, 22, 24, 26, 33, 54-6, 66, 
68-71, 76, 81, 89-90, 94,102-4, 
106-9, 111, 113-14,123,126, 
129, 133M, 143M, 153-5,159, 
161, 163-7, 172-A, 178,180, 
182, 184,187,189-91,198, 

201, 203M, 208-10, 214-5 
science of politics 107 
science of reason 121, 124 
science of society 153, 187 
scientific rationalism/rationality/ 

reasoning 7, 11, 15, 66, 102, 

112, 191,202-4 

self (the) 32, 55, 105, 114-15, 131, 

133, 156, 161, 165 
Seneca 74, 93-4 
Shakespeare, W. 92, 95 
skeptics/skepticism 4, 145, 161, 204, 
206,215 
Snell, B. 22, 55 

social action/behavior 116, 153, 166, 
171, 174-5, 177, 187-9, 191, 
196, 201,206, 208 
social change/mobility 51, 77 
Socialist/socialistic/socialism 139, 

159-60, 177-8, 183, 185, 190, 
195, 197 

social order 16, 21, 25 
social reality/realities 62, 178, 204 
social relations/relationships 158, 177, 
183 

social science(s)/social scientism 10, 

154, 163, 166-9, 182, 187, 
190-1, 195, 201, 206-10, 214 
social structure(s) 156, 171-2, 185 
social theorist/theory/thought 12, 18, 
143, 153, 159, 166, 171, 177, 
181, 187, 192, 210 

society/societies 1, 7, 16, 18, 27, 47, 71, 
74, 82, 89, 135, 137, 140, 153 
160, 166, 170, 177-8, 180-1, 
184-5, 187, 190-1, 193,202, 
205,210-11,214 

sociology/sociological 10, 14, 80, 143, 
163, 167-9, 174-5, 187, 190, 
193, 196, 198, 200 
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Socrates/Socratic 20-1, 24-7, 30-1, 33-7, 
43,47, 57-8, 60,115,117,160-1 
Sophist/s/sophistical 4, 21, 23-6, 27-8, 
32-3, 56, 105, 206 

soul (immortal) {psuke) 35, 37-41, 44, 
47, 50-1, 55, 67, 92, 114, 121, 
134 

speculative reason 123, 129-30, 141 
Spinoza, B. 103 

State/state the 20, 36, 39-40, 46-8, 63, 
67, 84, 87-91, 96, 100, 138, 

140, 157, 176, 186 
State of Reason 43, 46, 65 109 
Stoic(s) 4, 48, 53, 71, 74, 87 
strategic reason(ing) 10, 12, 82, 95; 

see also end(s)-means reason(ing) 
Strawson, R F. 128, 143, 216 
Structuralism 200 
subjective reason 6-7, 30, 49-50 
substantive moral rationality 87, 95 
substantive rationality, 8, 11, 50, 142, 
153, 182-3, 185, 187 
substantive reason 189, 191, 202 
supra-rational 133 
supremacy of reason 113 
systematic reason of mankind 126 

technical rationality/reason 168, 170, 
181 

technological rationalization (of 
capitalism) 217 

theoretical reason 6, 8, 10-11, 50, 53, 
66-8, 71, 115, 121, 128-30, 

132, 141, 149, 153, 164, 205; 
see also practical reason 
theory 39, 55, 171, 182, 189, 191-2, 
199,215 

Thucydides 26, 28, 56 
to reason 5; see also reasoning 
Toulmin, S. 1, 12, 14, 57, 144, 193, 
200, 209, 218 

transcendental 97, 102, 117, 121-3, 
126-9, 131, 133, 135, 151, 
163-5; see also Kant 
tribunal of reason 127 
trichotomous conception of rationality 
13; see also Habermas 
truth(s) of reason 142 


tibermensch der (superior man) 161; 
see also Nietzsche 

unity of reason 111-12, 124-6, 205 
universal rationality 39 
universal reason 34, 47, 51, 74 
unreason 40, 50, 91, 136, 154, 157, 
181,205 

unreasonable 45, 47, 50, 52, 115, 174, 
200, 209,211 
unreasoning 206 

Unvernunft 136; see also unreason 
use of reason 132 

valorization of rationality 11; see also 
deracination of reason 
value rational(ity) {Wertratfionalfitat) 

8, 12, 174, 188-9, 197; sec also 
formal rationality 

value(s)/value judgment 7-8, 10-11, 20, 
41,43,46, 65, 82, 84, 95, 97, 
107-8, 115, 129, 131, 152, 154, 
160-1, 164-6, 169, 171, 173-4, 
176, 178, 180-2, 185-90, 192, 
195-8, 203, 205-6, 210-13 
verbal reason 25, 34, 36, 42 
Vernunft (Reason) 1, 3-4, 63, 125, 156, 
158, 184 

Verstand (Understanding) 3, 43, 63; 

see also Kant 
Vico, G. 100, 140, 158 
Virtu'fV[nue/vinue{s) 29, 32-4, 41, 
44-5, 66, 73-4, 84-6, 92, 95, 
116, 129, 132, 134, 136, 138 
Voltaire 102, 110, 140 

Weber, M. 7-10, 12, 64, 78, 85, 

89, 107-8, 119, 142-4, 147, 
152-55, 161-2, 165-98, 201, 
206-7, 209-11 

West (The)/Western 1-2, 7, 9-10, 

15, 20,48, 169-73, 178, 180, 
184-7, 202,208,213 

Western reason 15 
Whitehead, A. N. 12, 55 
Wittgenstein, L. 24, 210-11, 216, 218 

Zweck(mittel)rationalitat 7, 64, 188; 

see also end(s)-means rationality 



